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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Chereh, Concert and School Positions 

MRS. BABCOCK 
2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, 


Secured 


Telephone, 
New York 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
Secures positions for Teachers of Music in 
Schools, Ectleges, and Conservatories. Teachers 
recommended for all departments of school and 
college work. Macugca Buitpine, New Orleans, 
na 


J. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 


603-4 Caanecire Hatt New York 


M. F. BURT 
Ser Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
Normal course in Public and Private School 
Tic Special coaching for church trials 
48 Lefferts Place 


SCHOOL, 


Address: Brooklyn School, 


CARL ROEDER, 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave. New York 


M. 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management 
1425 Broadway, 
Vocal Studio 
N. Y Tel 


Annie Friedberg, New York 


50 W. 67th St, 1405 Columbus 


MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 
Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
of tone production eradicated. 

French and Italian Lyric Diction 


257 West 86th Street . New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 


MAUDE T. DOOLITTLE 
PIANIST AND COACH 


112th Street 
3891 Cathedral 


536 West New York 


Pelephone 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


For teaching periods address, 
Care of Musical Courier, 


437 Fifth Avenue New York 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


New York 


144 East 62nd Street, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Te. 1350 Circle 


JANET BULLOCK “WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, paoeeay Method. 


137 West 69th St., New Yor 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Director East Side House Settlement 
Music School, N. Y., Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
sew Studios, instruction in all departments, 
staff of able teachers. 
136 East 76th St., New York City. 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus. Anwa Zinoien, Dinecror, 
Broadwa (Metropolitan Opera 
Bidg.), New York City. 
el. 1274 Bryant 


1435 House 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
ee. OF SINGING 
1425 Broad » Mawendine Opera Bega N. ¥. 


wae 2184 te Ave., 
oes “ob. Phone, 3067 Tremont. 





Tue Joun Dennis Menan Srupios. 


Mary Jordan, Marie Morrisey, 
Evan Williams, Harry McClaskey, John Barnes 
Wells, Robert Parker, Elizabeth Rhys and over 
650 artists now in responsible positions 

For all 
154 West 57th st., 
1472, 


Teachers of 


Hall, 
Circle 


70 Carnegie 
Tel 


particulars, apply 
New York City 


Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 
Susan 5S SOIC 

Mes. Henry Smock 
65 Central Park West 


1425 Br lway, Room 43 


onsulting Teacher 
olumbus 7140 
Bryant 1274 


Borcer, ¢ 
Tel. ¢ 
Tel 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL 
1013 Carnegie Hall, 


STUDIOS 
New York 


BOGERT, 
SINGING 


TER L. 


ART 


WAL’ 
OF 


“The method that does not tire the throat.” 


) 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4834 Morningside 


GIUSEPPI CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Metropolitan Opera Company) 


Will accept pupils 
Riverside 668 West Ave. 
New York 


(Late of 


Phone 3460 End 


HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone, 321 Circle 


Proressorn ARTHUR FICKENSCHER 
Music—University of Virginia. 
Alternate Saturdays 

56 West 681Tm Srreer New Yor City 


EDITH CRUZAN FICKENSCHER 


Concert Artist. Teacher of Voice. 


Dean of 


MILLIE RYAN, 
ART OF SINGING 
Tone Production and Repertoire 
1730 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone Circle 2131. 


Perfect 
Studio 





HELEN ETHEL 
MYER, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 


Teacher of Theo Karle. 
828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 


EDMUND J. 


VOCAL 
Circle 1350 


ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Instruction, Lehmann Method 


Soprano — Vocal 
601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


Address, J. Cartall, 


MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 

“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
—Francesco Lamperti. 

Carnegie Hall Studios 1103-4, New York City. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing. 
(Formally teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers’—No instrument used. 
Both class and individual instruction. 
Ciass courses begin Oct. Ist. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res.” Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
limited number of pupils. 
34 Gramercy Park. 
New York City 


receive a 
Residence: 
3187 Gramercy, 


Will 


Phone, 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 


Studios: 504 Carnegie Hall 
Tel. River 7975. 


New York City 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


MME. MORROW, F. . M., 


American Voice Specialist BAD of Covent 
Garden Artists Highest American and Euro 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 
200 West 107th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 


HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company. 
44 West 86th Street New York 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING—VOICE 
PLACING SPECIALIST 
Voices heard for Southland Singers Organization 

by appointment. 

Stupi0e 137 Wesr 93xp Srreer 
Phone, 1436 Riverside 
Leroy Tebbs. Accompanists: 

Blabb and Willard Sektberg 


Conductor: Lucille 


Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden. 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
140 West 57th Street, New York City. 
Phone, Circle 3053. 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


Reopening Studios 
in Paris, France, October ist 


Me. ReciIna DE SALES 
Teacher of Singing 
Inquiries—Care American Express Co., 11 
Scribe, Paris, France 


rue 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York. 


Taylor Bidg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 

851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO,. ORGAN, 
HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 150th 

St. N. ¥Y. C. Tel. 1530 Audubon, 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano.. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Piano 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: 607 New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 


1425 Broadwa (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274. 


DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street New York 


Phone, Columbus 4984 


VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
73rd Street 
Phone 613 Columbus 


West New York 


MARIE MIKOVA 


Pianist—Instruction. 
Assistant to Wager Swayne, 


308 East 72nd St. . , 
Telephone 2689 Rhinelander. 


New York 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


148 West 72nd Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 


ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschtizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Studio Steinway 


Downtown Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 

230 E. 62d St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 

Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
Summit, N. J., Mondays and 





(In Thursdays.) 


BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils. 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 


249 West 80th Street. New York City 
Phone 2047 Schuyler 


ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West New York 
Tel. 4474 Academy. 





DAISY NELLIS, 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 
349 Centra Park West : New Yore 

















November 18, 1920 
MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramstic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital 
Studio: Ursuline Academy, W McMillen St. 


Privat . Aeon oe abl 22, 
——— len St., Cincinnati, one” 


ANGELO GIVFFRIDA 


venue VIOLIN SCHOOL 
E him’s Famous Method 








STUDIO: CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Every Tuesday nm Friday from 9:30 A. M to 1:30 P. M. 


; ENGELHARDT 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 











MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 


Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa . 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


RANO 
Exclusive Sebi ame RESSECUIE & TUFTS 














Louise St. John WESTERVELT MORTIMER WILSON 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of M 
pag of E'S” Wabash Ave. Chicage 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher ot 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Voci Music 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER |¢ 


Voice Instructor anp Cones 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heineman 





mposer—Conductor 
651 Wea, Yoou Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


i RUEMMEL! 


Concert Pianist 
St. Louis, 








2108 Lafayette Ave.. is, Mo, 
Par 
un HAMMANN 
PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, A 1374 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Teacher of Singing 
e Speech Corrected 
Season ioe. ewe Va. 


carom WILLARD " 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, I1l. 


b : MINOR Violinist and Teacher 
N 235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
A Tel, Colambas 9750 
HENRY A. SCHROEDER 
PLAN pode TEA 


22 W th Street, New York 
Stadios: 2849 West 30th Street, B 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 























BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne_ Baker Watson, Andrew 


Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wri right Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion ecks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 


; FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
H 





Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Under Management 
East: Edna Davis West: Lawrence Lambert 


Personal address: 
479 West 146th St. - New York 


ae | LD Organs t 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


MAE 


BONNETTI 


Prima Donna Contralto 
CONCERTS and OPERA 


’ For terms and dates apply 
care MUSICAL COURIER CO, 














Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK. 


Artist Teacher 
and vocal ped: HT 
ntsed as a Voice Builder, Voice Sioetoer and Covel” 
Special Course in Diction. Me prepared for Opera, 
Oratorio and Concert. ‘Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and 
many other successful — Studios, Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, 


BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street . New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New York Phone Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


OPEN ron CONCERT" ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 
Ac 
Penits. 16h bgt ~ Street 


PGRASSE ws. ie 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address: Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


K RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 

















res Organist and 
Composer 
cant Advanced 








SCP 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Briek Church, ; awe 


Beth-El, Union Theol: 
4ta Fifth Ave., | at ~ ame 


GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Parsons, Lucey, 
Aronson, Lindgren and others. 


1131 Madison Avenue, New York 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


HUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 




















Zro& 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St. Tel, 6641 Columbus, New York 


y der J ER REED R 
MEZ20 CONTRALTO TENOR 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS 


514 West 114th Street 
HAEMSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 


ae IN 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Fa ng ete. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 














BONCI 


SAYS: 
“Tn examining a student's 


voice and finding it at fault, 
I always suggest to him to 


There is MADAME VALERI. 


no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot — corrected by her ability, tremolo 

included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


’LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ul. 


MARIE TIFFANY 


litan Opera Company 
Management: Antonia Sawver + Aeolian Hall, New York 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, Care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: Ella be fal Smith, 
'erson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 

Dirasction: Harrison Mate 

Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera 
ew York City 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘= 


(6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





MADAME VALERI 



































House. Building, 





LAZAR 5, SAMOILOFF 
- Canto Schoo! tf Singing 


Chaliapin, Sammarco, Sembach, 
Zerola, etc. 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. ? 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 








Orange, N. J. 
N 561 West 147th St 
Ss New York 


Tel.: 216 Audubon 


HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Opera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, III, 


Katharine HOFFMANN ACCOMPANIST 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


MARGHERITA BOURG-ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NICHTINCALE 
Concerts and Recitais 
1131 Madison Avenue New York 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 














s 
aA 
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ARTHUR MM. aenTen 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building Chicago 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, Tel. 9100 Schayler 
Hotel Belleclaire, Broadway at 77th St., N. Y. 


Mirello BEST 


Specialist in Voice Placing and Coaching 
for Grand Opera, Church and Concert. 


Studio: 138 West 81st St., New York City 
Phone, Schuyler 8510 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


30 E. 38th St. New York City 
Telephone 4873 Vanderbilt 











FRANCES DE VILLA 


LL 
* GILBERTE 


L In recitals of his own works 
E Succes my songs = Dev vil 


y Loveso : Evenin 
a\ ‘Two Lt Du ay la sllaby 
a ‘ome ut | he ee 
d é T Night it t Spring 
—»~ 
Hotel Wellington, Seventh Ave. & 55th St., N. Y. 
Phone 1066 Circle 











) 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


oe 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Granberry Piane Schoo!, 839 Carnegle Hall 
Residence, 522 West 136th $ reat } NEW YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860 





KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 





OLO & NEW 
VIOLINS 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORE, 
esr 1963 








OLGA 
KANNINA 


Phenomenal Russian Dramatic Soprano 


Teacher and Sole Manager: Giacomo Bourg 
1131 Madison Avenue New York 








HERCULES 


GIAMATEO 


Concert Pianist 
Limited number of pepils accepted 


Address 
449 Eastern Bivd., Brooklyn,N.Y 
Telephone 4947 Prospect 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 
Announces tor Season 1920-1921 
Operatic Chorus—Director ROMUALDO SAPIO ¥ 


Apply to President, 200 West 56th St., for All Information 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 
Tel. 636 Circle 








MUSICAL COURIER 





November 18, 1920 








The Artrio Angelus 


Reproducing Piano 


With an Original Library of Records 
Made by the Greatest Musicians 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York Offices, 450 Fifth Avenue 











The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 
maker 3 $3 gs 3 3 32 & os 
g Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability $3 S $3 ee 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago x: =: 


MAKERS 

















THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 














Boston Concert Bureau, Inc. 


Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


Representatives wanted in every important musi- 
eal center to arrange and manage concerts. 
References required. 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
396 Fort Washington Avenue, New York 


GRACE HOFHEIMER runs: 


Address: 20 Lincoln Avenue, Fort Wadsworth, 
Staten Island. Telephone: Tompkinsville 2541 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall New York 





J. WARR | N ; ¢ sndactor —Cooh— Accompeni st 


STUDIOS: 
241 West 72nd Street 
New York 
Phone 2848 Columbus 


ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of singing and. supplementary 
cablects. 
New York 





L 
o 
U 
i 
s 
Studio: 118 West 18th Street 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elez Fischer, 1st Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Helen Reynolds, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


OVIDE MUSIN’S EDITION 


Belgian School of Violin 


Contains in 4 books every essential for violin 
mastery from first principles to highest virtuos- 
ity; studies and exercises by Henri Leonard, 
translated from the French, Sagecmes and bowing 
where wecessary, by Ovide usin; selections 
from other masters, Kreutzer, Dont, Sphor, 
Epectiie, Paganini and especial studies by Ovide 

usin, 

The Belgian School is a condensation of the 
knowledge and experience of the greatest Master 
Pedagogues; is a saving cf time and a definite 
system of immense no to the student and 
teacher, Price vol. 1, $1.00; vol. 2 aly vol, 
8, $1.25; vol. 4, $1.26, - Address 51 West 76th 
St., New York City. Personal, private instruo- 
tion with Ovide Musin in the concert repertory 
ancient and modern classics, with authentic 
bowings and fingering, atyle and traditions of the 
Master Violiniste. ‘or terms and anpolatment 
address . aoteae, i r oso Violin School, 

West 7ét t. ew York, 
OMY MEMORIES” by Ovide Musin, Contains 











5 tistic experiences, in a 
anecdotes adventures, ar pe mee” ew 


ore thaa ty years, ce 
pow tre World, Autograph letter of ld 
Il, King of the Be! dans, Saint-Saéns; 20 illus- 
trations, Price $2.60 net, 


Address 51 West 76th St., Masta Pub, Co. New York City 














His Music 


Masterpieces 
and 2,000 others 


all 15c each 


ZERDI gave the worldgreat music, 
Century puts it on your piano at 
the remarkably low price of 15c, 

When you buy music for your piano, 
ask for Century edition 
The paper—the printing —the design- 
ing are high-class beyond compare. 
The music is certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it. You can’t 
bay more—why pay more than 
the Century price, 15c! 
Century Catalogue is complete 
Among its 2,000 compositions 
you'll find “Evening Siar,” *‘Fall- 
ing Waters,” “Caprice Brillante,” 
“Dance Caprice,’’ ’ Deux- 
feme Mazurka,” ‘Erl- 
< * “Estudiantina,” 
M ” Bete 
“ Greetings of Spring,” " Staro 
Hope,” The Storm.” " Ven 
of Spring,” Song of the Brook,” 
“Spanish Dance,” and practi- 
cally all the other standard 
classics, 


Century Edition Standard | 


Century Edition is the recognized 
standard edition of America—good, 
honest, and fair-priced, You can 
be sure that the dealer who car- 
ries it is also good, honest 
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If your dealer won't supp 

you, we will. Complete cata- 
logue of over 2,000 classi- 
cal and popular standard 
compositions free on re- 
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The Metropolitan’s Opening Lacks 
Much of the Enthusiasm of Former Years 





Manager Gatti-Casazza Presents “La Juive” as the Season's 


“First Night” Ovation—Ponselle, Scotney, Harrold, in 


seventh season—the thirteenth under the direction 

of Giulio Gatti-Casazza; the eighteenth since the 
advent of Enrico Caruso—promptly at 8.02.15 p.m. on Mon- 
day evening, November 15, 1920. The unimpeachable ac- 
curacy of ‘this statement is not to be questioned. Having 
recovered from this attack of statistics, which is indulged 
in merely to prove that the veterans of the daily press have 
nothing on our own staff when said staff 
feels like it, it may be remarked that 
considerable portion’ of the beauty and 
(very likely) of the chivalry of Gotham 


"Es Metropolitan Opera House opened its thirty- 


(i. e, New York) filled the pit (Eng- = 
lish) and boxes of the Metropolitan, 3 
while other citizens, doubtless just as — 


beautiful and chivalrous, occupied every — 
one of the other seats. Further, a rea~ = 
sonably thick fringe of standees encir- = 
cled the orchestra circle at $3.30 per stand 

-a good, fair price for the privilege of = 
acquiring one pair of aching feet. The =| 
grand tier was unusually late in coming = 
in, due to the fact, already stated, that — 
the barrier went up promptly at8.02.15. In = 
consequence it—the grand tier—was to a = 
large extent ignorant of the fact that 
Caruso in the first act had rather more 
than his usual attack of opening night 
nervousness, all traces of which, however, 
had departed by the time he came to the 
second, 

ANOTHER Fact, 

And, having indulged in two facts in 
the preceding paragraph, it will be safe 
to state another, revealing at last that the 
opera chosen for the initial performance 
was that extremely interesting and mod- 
ern work, “La Juive,” by Halevy, other- 
wise M. Levy, who, besides writing nu- 
merous good librettos and several excel- 
lent operas rather in advance of his time, 
also had the honor of being the father-in- 
law of Bizet. A great deal of “La Juive” 
sounds blatantly musty, but all of a sud- 
den one is astonished by a phrase or a 
harmonic turn that remains as fresh and 
vital as the day when it was written. 

Tue Cast. 

There was only one change in the cast 
from last season. Gatti-Casazza played 
a handful of trumps for his opening with = 
Caruso, Rosa Ponselle, Orville Harrold = 
and Evelyn Scotney in the principal roles, : 
and Rothier, D’Angelo and Ananian for 
substantial support. Robert Leonhardt, re- 
joining the company, sang excellently the 
small role of Ruggiero. 

Eleazar is one of Caruso’s best parts. 
Not only does he sing the often dramatic 
music superbly, but he composes and acts 
the character with equal genius. Rosa 
Ponselle was in fine voice; she sang splen- 
didly and on the dramatic side had most 
decidedly developed the character since 
last season. This is only Miss Ponselle’s 
third season, but she must distinctly be 
reckoned with as one of the prima donnas 
of the day. Evelyn Scotney sang the fre- 
quent coloratura passages which fell to her 
as the Princess with the careless ease and 
accuracy that has always been character- 
istic of her. Best of all, her voice has 
gained in the lower and middle registers = 
both in quality and quantity. Her lyric = will 
phrases and passages of recitative conse- © — 
quently gained greatly in effectiveness. 
Orville Harrold has no real chance to 
display his superb voice in the role of 
Leopold, but he was entirely competent, 
both vocally and histrionically, for what fell to his lot. 
Rothier made a solemn cardinal, and the others were ef- 
fective in their small roles. Artur Bodanzky conducted 
with his usual rhythmical energy and his just as usual 
love of fortissimo and pianissimo. Rosina Galli’s ballet, 
perhaps the best she has designed for the Metropolitan, 
won its customary applause—especially the sprightly chil- 
dren and Miss Galli herself. The chorus sang well, as it 
usually does, and there is indeed no lack of choral music 
in “La Juive.” The name of Samuel Thewman was on the 
bill as stage director, but one will have to wait for “Tris- 
tan” before having an opportunity to judge the new man’s 
ability. 

All in all, it was an auspicious opening, both from the 
social and ‘musical standpoints, and doubtless from the 
standpoint of the box office as well. The audience did not 
seem especially enthusiastic, although Caruso’s great aria 
in the fourth act drew a thunderous outburst of applause. 
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Metropolitan Repertory Next Week 


The feature of the second week of the Metropolitan 
Opera season will be the revival, on Friday evening, No- 


Photo by Ermini, Milan 


The young Czecho-Slovak 
a year ago while in Italy and was playing in a cafe in 
by some leading Italian musicians and brought before the public. 
enormous. 
Paganini's violin, 


America, 
make 


First Opera—Caruso, in Fine Voice, Scores His Annual 
the Principal Roles, Also Share Evening’s Honors 


vember 26, of Boito’s “Mefistofele,” which has not been 
given at the house since the season of 1907-08. The cast 
is as follows: Margherita, Alda; Helena, Easton; Marta, 
Haward; Pa ntalis, Perini;. Faust, Benjamino Gigli (Amer 
ican debut) ; Melistofele, Mardones; Noreo, Paltrinieri; 
Wagner, Bada. Moranzoni will conduct. The scenery is 
by Anisfield. 


Other operas next week are as follows: 


Monday, No- 


=n JUNVALUOVAAQUOAAO ORE 





VASA PRIHODA, 


violinist, Prague, struck 


Vilan 


who hails from 


He made a tour through Italy, being invited in 
which was taken from its case in the 
This past summer he achieved one success after 
Now he has come to America for this country to judge his 
his debut at Carnegie Hall on the 


vember 22, “Tosca”—Mario Chamlee will make his debut 
with the company as Cavaradossi, the other principals be 
ing Farrar and Scotti, Moranzoni conducting; Wednesday, 
“Samson et Dalila”—Matzenauer, Caruso, De Luca, Wolff ; 
Thanksgiving matinee, “Carmen’—Farrar, Sundelius, Mar- 
tinelli, Whitehill, Wolff; Thanksgiving evening, “Bohéme” 
—Alda, Romaine, Harrold, Scotti, Didur, Martino, Papi; 
Saturday afternoon, “La Forza del Destino’—Ponselle, 
Delaunois, Caruso, Danise, Mardones, Chalmers, Papi; 
Saturday evening, “Lucia’”—Garrison, Chamlee, De Luca, 
Papi; Sunday evening concert, November 21, Verdi-Puc- 
cini program—Garrison, Ponselle, Sundelius, Tiffany, Gor- 
don, Harrold, Diaz, Kingston, De Luca, Mardones, Bam 
boschek. 


Kubelik Offers Free Scholarship with Sevcik 


The Ithaca Conservatory of Music has announced that 
Kubelik has volunteered to give a free scholarship with 
his illustrious teacher, Otakar Sevcik, when the latter 
joins the faculty of that institution. This will be awarded 
as the result of a competition which will be held at the 
conservatory on Saturday, January 22. In the meanwhile, 


when 
His SUCCCES waar 
Genoa to play on 


anothes 


evening of November 


should the date have to be changed to accommodate either 
Kubelik or Sevcik, announcement will be made 

The Kubelik-Sevcik scholarship will include free instruc- 
tron for one year under the famous master, as well as tui- 
tion in harmony and counterpoint, conducting, ensemble 
playing, history of music, in addition to board and lodging 
for the same length of time. All of this would regularly 
amount to $1,200 per year. 

The scholarship is not only a fine tribute from Kubelik 
to his teacher, but a constructive effort on the part of the 
violinist to encourage and reward great ability among the 
younger violinists of America 

Applicants for this scholarship will be required to appea: 


in Ithaca on January 22 and play before both Sevcik and 
Kubelik. 

The one in their estimation who possesses the greatest 
amount of natural ability will be awarded the scholarship 


ipply to the 
intormation 


Applicants are mvited to 


registrar for det 


The Hurok-Strok Combine 


ailed 


S. Hurok, head of S. Hurok's Musical 
Bureau, has announced that he has en 
tered into a business arrangement with A 
Strok, leading concert manager of the Far 
East and the Orient. By the terms of this 
agreement, the new firm will be known as 
the Hurok-Strok Musical Bureau, with 
principal offices in New York and Shang 
hai, China, and branch offices in Japan, 
India, the Philippines, and the Straits 
Settlement: Connections will also be 
established with local managers in Aus 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa 

rhe first important ventures of the 
Hurok-Strok combination will be th 
forthcoming concert tours of Mischa E! 
man and Ernestine Schumann-Heink in 


and the Orient, the early 
Further activ 


Tuture 


the Far East 
of next vear 
n the 


part 
ities will be 


announced near 


Romaine at the Metropolitan 


Margaret Romaine, the well known so 
prano, will make her reappearance with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in the rol 
of Musetta in “Bohéme” on Thanksgiv 
ing evening, her first appearance in New 
York this season 

Miss Romaine has just completed an ex 
tensive concert tour which opened on 
October 4 and closed on November 12 
and including the following cities: Dover, 
N. J Beaver Falls, Pa.; McKeesport 
Pa.; Lafayette, Ind.; Goshen, Ind.: Dan 
ville, Ill; Birmingham, Ala.;: Albam 
Ala.; Keokuk, la.; Boulder, Col.: Denvet 
Col.; Bowling Green, Ky.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; Rome, Ga.; South Haven, Mich 
Franklin, Pa.; Mercersburg, Pa.; Wheel 


ing, W. Va 


Macbeth to Sing in “Bohéme” 
Florence Macbeth will 


pearance as one of th 


make het 
principal 


reap 
artist 


with the Chic ago Opera on November 19, 
singing “The Doll” in the Chicago revival 
of “Tales of Hoffman.” On Thanksgiv 
ing Day Mi Macheth makes her first 
appearance as Mimi in “Boheme,” for 
which role she has been especially en 
gaged by the Chicago Opera Association 
On November 28 she will make her first 
appearance of the season as Gilda in 
hard times “Rigoletto,” Che other roles in which 
diecovered Miss Macbeth will appear during the Chi 
cago, New York and Boston season will 


be included in the repertory 


municipal museum for 
in Nouth 


work He 


Baklanoff Held at Ellis Island 


9 George Baklanoff, the Russian baritone 

me of the Chicago Opera, arrived last week 

at New York, and, despite the fact 

that his passport was in order and prop 

erly viséd by the American consulate in 

Paris was taken to Elli Island by the 

immigration authorities, and, after a hearing, ordered de 

ported, presumably on account of the case in the Federal 

courts last spring, in which charges were made against him 

by one Elvira Amazar. Mr, Baklanoff promptly took an 

appeal. Up to the time of going to press, the result of thi 
has not been made known 

Schnitzer for South America 


Arrangements are under way to send Germaine Schnitzer 
the celebrated pianist, to South America for a ce 
1921. It is whispered that the 
mtract call for the 
pianist in South 


present, but 


mcert tour 
during the summer of terms 
of Miss Schnitzer’s ¢ 


ever 


highest remunera 
America Phe 
ready t 

trip to 


given a woman 
still in America at 


January to go on an 


tion 
artist 1s 
leave in 


Europe 


is getting 


extensive concert 


Arden Engaged for Newark Festival 

Cecil Arden, 

pany, has been engaged to sing at the 

the evening of May 9%, on the same 
Raisa and Rimini 


contralto of the Metropolitan (pera Com 
Newark fk 
program with Rosa 


stival on 
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MUSICAL CONDITIONS IN BRUSSELS ARE FAST 
RETURNING TO A PRE-WAR STATUS 


From the Fusion of Horrible Conditions Prevailing During the Days of Battle Now Arises a New Belgian School That Promises to Change 


advice of 


Brussels, October 23, 1920.—If you ask the 
1 London stockbroker about the relative safety and specu- 
lative value of European investments, he will, nine cases 
ut of ten, recommend Belgian securities as the best sel 
im, he will tell you, has virtually recuperated from the 
ur (which is more than you can say of any other na 
tion), and is the most go-ahead country of the continent 


\dd to this the fact that the Belgian frank is rated at 


than half its par value (a temporary condition due to 


merely technical circumstances), and Belgium begins to 

oom up as a miniature eldorado of finance 
[his reputation is fully borne out by appearances. Not 
ily do the Belgian peasant’s fields look prosperous, but 


ruined buildings are being reconstructed with remark- 


ible rapidity Building, repairing and painting is going 
on apace in the cities as well And, most important of 
all, factory chimneys are 
elching thick clouds of 

ke Even the capitalist 


admit that 


. wy; 
working well 


Belgium 
they are 
Vhich means much in a 
munity whose man powell 
more impaired than any 
ther European combatant 
\s a result of all of which 
re is no lack of money 
nd people look well fed 
1 was Indeed, there 1s 
lace—not barring Eng 
ind—where verything 
from butter and sugar to 
meat 1 o plentitul as im 
Brussels or Antwerp 
Your correspondent ha 
lertaken thi hort visit 
t Belgium in order. to see 
hat effect the new pro 
perity ha iad upon mu 
ical life And, while there 
promyse 


thus tar more 
than performance, the pros 
ect that this ancient home 
of musical art 1s about to 
regain much of its erstwhile glory 1s very positive 
indeed. Brussels, at any rate, is bound to become, 
more than ever, one of the capitals in the empire ot 


musical culture 

Consider the musical history of this little country 
snd vou will realize what this means. Like England 
and Holland, Belgium—before it bore its present 
ime—ranked first among the musical nations at 
ne time in the fourteenth century, when mod 
ern music was born, Dufay and Binchois developed 
polyphony on the banks of the very Scheldt up which 


we sailed a few morning 
wo on a Great East 
ern Railway boat The 
first great composer,” 


Je quin Dx Pres, got his 
name from these same 
woad plains In the six 
teenth century Orlando 


Lasso, born here, “reere 


ited the world” with his 
US te as his tombstone 
ay lnen for nearly two 


hundred years these “neth 


erlands” surrendered thei 

vereinty and with it 
their art; and in the eight 
centh century they sent their 
most talented sons--Gretry, 


Hamal—to France 
revolution 


(sOss8ec 

The Brussels 
in 1830 (started in its op 
era house!) released the 
creative forces anew, and 
Peter Benoit, the Fleming, 
horn in 1834, did well to 
ing the glory of _ the 
scheldt, His disciples form 
an unbroken line till today ; 


linel lan Blockx, Huberti, Methieu, Gilson; then 
Rveland Dubois, Lunssens, Desutter and—most talent 
ed of all-—De Boeck. Parallel to this Flemish line is that 


f the Walloons; the lamented Lekeu, Erasmé Rayay 
ind Théodore Ysaye (both of whom died during the war), 
Dupuis, Vreuls and—again most important Joseph Jon 
wen. of Liége. Between the two groups stands the great 
international name of César Franck, as well as the more 
recent names of Maleingreau, Delcroix, Maulart, Sarly 
and Rasse 

Here is a record of accomplishment that begins to be 
worthy of the great tradition behind it. From the fusion 
of these currents there is without question arising a new 
Belgian school And that the war, as in the case of 
France after 1871, has given it a mighty filip is certain 
too. More than in France, perhaps, the soil and the ap 
paratus ar¢ prepared Selgium, with barely 8,000,000 in- 
habitants, has four Royal conservatories, with a discipline 
and teaching force second to none. They teach 5,000 pupils, 
and over 15,000 more are taught by seventy-five secondary 
music schools In the ordinary schools, the sol-fa method 
and choral part-singing is a part of the curriculum 

Again the tradition 1s powerful De Bériot, \ ieux- 
temps, Léonard, Ysaye, Thomson, for the violin; Servais 
lacobs, Gérardy and Gaillaird, for the cello, are products 
and constructives of this school a veritable apostolic suc- 
cession in all lines. The pianist De Greef, the tenor Van 
Dyck, are branches of the tree. And, when it comes to 
theory, let us not forget that Fétis, first director of the 









Materially Existing Conditions 


Brussels Conservatory, hewed a path for all that followed. 


Gevaert, Kufferath, Muts—all Belgians—smoothed it down. 


Duspotis, Director. 


All these things were most poignantly brought home to 
me as | sat ih the drawing room of Leon Dubois, the 
present director of the Brussels Conservatory, who dwelt 
upon the traditions confided to his care with an almost 
tender respect. Dubois, composer of symphonies and im- 
portant organ works, spoke not of himself but of his 
predecessors. His own composition course is based upon 
their pioneer work, for it takes musical history, back to 
the fourteenth century, as its guide. Dubois’ pupils are 
required to write motets, chansons, madrigals, ricercari, 
suites, sonatas and quartets as the masters wrote them 
whose manuscripts repose in the library of the institution 
itself. (Charles Van Der Borren, 
erudite scholar, is their custodian 
today.) 

THe Conservatory Facutty. 

Besides Dubois, Joseph Jongen 
(back from England since the 
armistice), and Auguste De 
Boeck, perhaps the most vital fig- 
ures in Belgian music today, teach 
composition at this great con- 
servatory. César Thomson still 
heads the first violin class, with 
Crickboom at his side; De Greef 
and Bosquet are the principal 
piano professors, and Mme. Cor- 
nélis and M. Demest the chief 
teachers of voice. A new appoint 
ment just made is that of Marix 
Loevensohn as professor of cello, 
Léo Van Hout, one of the finest 
viola players in Europe, is the 
teacher of that instrument, and 


PROMINENT 
FIGURES IN 
BRUSSELS MUSICAL 

LIFE, 
(1) Corneil De Thoran, 
co-director of the Brus- 
sels Opera; (2) J. Van 
Glabbeke, co-director of 
the Brussels Opera; (3) 
Thédtre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels; (4) Francois 
Ruhlmann, conductor of 
the Brussels Opera and 
“Concerts Populaires,” 
and (5) Leon Dubois, 
Belgian composer, direc- 
tor of the Brussels Con 
servatory,. 


all the wind instruments are taught by men of similar 
rank, who at the same time form the nucleus of the three 


orchestras: the Conservatoire Orchestra, the Concerts 
Populaires and the Opera. 

hus teaching and execution are closely connected in 
this musical community—which has its advantages as well 
as its disadvantages, as will be seen. Symphonic music is 
the least developed part of this musical life which centers 
about the opera house. This, however, is a matter of 
organization rather than ability, for there is not a finer 
instrumental culture in all Europe. Here again the war 
~or more correctly the peace—has supplied a new impetus, 
and the next year or two promises a development which 
will place Brussels in the front rank of the world’s “or- 
chestral” towns. 

Ye Parron, 

The genius of this new organization is Henri LeBoeuf, 
banker, financier, musical amateur and volunteer critic 
of L’Indépendence Belge (under the pseudonym of Henri 
Lebroussard). Mr. LeBoeuf has been one of the chief 
supporters of orchestral music for many years. At first 
the only concerts to support were the four annual con- 
servatory concerts, consisting of classical works executed 
by an instrumental élite—the professors, and picked out- 
side members. Then came the Concerts Populaires, orig- 
inally also four, given on Sundays: miscellaneous programs 
given in the opera house by an orchestra of 105, of whom 
some sixty-odd are members of the Opera Orchestra. 























































Finally there were the Concerts Ysaye, organized by the 
famous violinist, to which the war put an end. 
FRANK Van Der Stucken Succreeps YSAYE. 

Now that the war is not only over but a new prosperity 
has set in, all of these activities are to be intensified. For 
the present season the Conservatoire Concerts have an 
ambitious series of programs ending with Bach’s “St. 
Matthew Passion” in March. The Concerts Ysaye are 
going to resume under no other than our old friend Frank 
Van Der Stucken, formerly of Cincinnati. Five of their 
six pairs of concerts are to constitute a Beethoven Fes- 
tival, anent the 150th anniversary of the composer’s birth. 
They will comprise all the nine symphonies, the choral 
fantasy, a piano concerto, violin. concerto, and divers 
arias. The sixth pair of concerts will be devoted to the 
compositions of native Bel- 
gians. Soloists at these con- 
certs include Frédéric La- 


mond, Jacques Thibaud, 
Maurice Dambois and 
others, 


Most important, however, 
are the plans of the Con- 
certs Populaires, whose 
chairman is M. LeBoeuf. 
The chief conductor is 
Frangois Ruhlmann, who 
has resigned his position of 
conductor at the Paris 
Opéra in order to return to 
his native city and take up 
this work. The second con- 
ductor is Joseph Jongen. 

The Concerts Populaires 
have the broadest kind of 
a program. They are to 
cultivate classical music, 
modern music, and Belgian 
music in particular, and to 
execute the various works 
with the greatest possible 
perfection. The reader will 
understand what this means 
when I say that for every concert there are no less 
than eight rehearsals, the last of which is a public 
one. This is an innovation brought in by M. Le- 
Boeuf, who I take it is also the Macenas of the 
enterprise, 

I was received by this progressive lover of art 
and told something of the ideals and plans of the 
organization. For the present season only ten or 
twelve pairs of concerts are planned. These, for 
want of another hall, must take place in the opera 
house. At the concerts the prices range from twelve 
francs to fifty centimes, at 
the rehearsals from ten 
francs to twenty-five cen- 
times, so that every working 
man can afford to hear the 
best music it is possible to 
hear. 

“It is for the great mass 
of the people, who need art 
and can’t afford it, that I 
want to give these concerts 
primarily; not as a bénéfice, 
a charity, but as something 
to which they have a right. 
I am deeply attached to this 
cause, and I shall set every- 
thing upon it. Our great 
difficulty, of course, is the 
lack of a hall. But we shall 
have that hall. The plans 
are drawn, the site selected. 
It is going to be a great 
building devoted to the fine 
arts.” 

A New Concert Hatt. 


The tone of voice in 
which this was said made 
me willing to bet on its erection within a year. Further 
questions elicited the fact that the hall is to seat 2,500, “be- 
cause that will reduce the deficit to the minimum and keep 
the prices low.” It is planned to give eventually twenty- 
five or more different concerts in a season, and perhaps 
as many as four series of these concerts, with different 
scales of prices, so that every class of the population shall 
have its chance. But the eight rehearsals are to remain. 
The orchestra will, of course, be permanently maintained, 
and attached to the building, as it were. 

Satisfying my curiosity as to the financial scheme, M. 
LeBoeuf simply said: “We shall have the money. We 
have no subvention now, and we shall ask for none till we 
have shown what we can do. It is my business principle 
to let performance precede payment. And this organiza- 
tion is built on business principles.” Bearing this out, 
there are committees for everything: for finance, for per- 
sonnel, for programs, and—most important of all—for the 
selection of native works. (Numerous orchestra] audi- 
tions of Belgian works are being made.) In short, the 
concerts are organized like a bank, and, say what you will, 
a bank inspires confidence. 

All this augurs well for the future of Belgian music. 
As for the present, let me record that the season has just 
opened with the first of the Concerts Populaires, under M. 
Ruhlmann, and the quality of execution was beyond re- 
proach. The program, probably a good gauge for the season, 
included the “Don Giovanni” overture, a new symphony by 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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MUSIC COLOR UP TO DATE 


| Mrs. Maud M. Miles, the author of this article, which 
the Musical Courier prints because it is a sane, logical 
attempt to present in a systematic manner a subject 
about which much of a hazy and indefinite character 
has been written, was for several years head of the Art 
Department of the Manual Training High School, 
Kansas City, Mo., where she put her theories to prac- 
tical tests in her class work with encouraging results. 
Whether or not one believes in an actual association 
between musical sounds and colors, this clear presenta- 
tion of the subject will be of interest. The first article 
appeared in last week’s issue.—Editor’s Note.] 


cally noted c’), to be. pure red and yet (at least in 

pigment, which manifests color by the laws of ab- 
sorption and reflection) to contain some white, the red 
above C4 or c”) should contain twice as much white and 
the C below (C2 or c) one-half as much. All the other 
colors should be arranged in a similar manner. According 
to this, a musical composition that covers wide range in 
different octaves is brilliant in tone value. One that has 
much variety in the octave (melodic) is rich in color. A 
colorful life is one that is rich in intimate experience or 
full of incident. The brilliant life is rich in lights and 
darks. Some music and some lives are both colorful and 
brilliant. To determine fully the relationship between red 
and middle C, any more than between red and any other 
note, would be both difficult and intricate. One would have 
to decide what rate of vibration middle C really is. It is 
not all-important. But it would seem that whatever middle 
C is to music, red is td color. Both seem the turning point 
between the shades and the tints. 

Someone has said that science is classified common sense. 
There are vibrations of the air so high and others so low 
that we do not hear them. As far as these vibrations are 
concerned in themselves, they might be sound, but they 
make no such sense impression upon us. One is tempted to 
wonder if the dumb beasts are really dumb or whether we 
are not deaf to their voices. How do they communicate, 
one with another? Some ears hear as low as eighteen vi- 
brations per second and some hear as high as forty thou- 
sand. Science classifies the vibrations of light and of 
sound into octaves, an octave being a ratio of two to one. 
There is but one octave of light. This is because other 
ethereal vibrations, above and below this in range, do not 
impress themselves upon the sense of sight. The octaves 
of sound which are the most easily classified are further 
divided into “tones,” or classified intervals, within the 
octave. The average orchestra has a range from about 33 
vibrations per second to 4,753. The average piano has a 
range from about 27.5 to 4,224. This is a range of a little 
over seven octaves in each instance, with the orchestra 
pitched a little higher. It has been a modern tendency to 
raise the pitch. This has been done to give brilliancy to 
the tones of musical instruments. As the voice is usually 
accompanied by an instrument, and so must sing at the same 
pitch, this has made the rendering of old music difficult for 
the average modern singer and brought about a raising and 
lowering of the pitch in an attempt to find the one best 
adapted to all musical expression. 

Tue Varyinec “A.” 

With A as the lowest note, the “ideal” lowest pitch would 
be 20.625. According to one of the lowest church pitches 
(A.D. 1700) the same note would be 20.375. According to 
the International pitch (established in 1880) the same note 
would vibrate at the rate of 27.925. The scientific pitch of 
the same note would be 26.9. One very old pitch placed the 
same note as high as 35.45. 

Even were a universal pitch established and all the new 
pianos tuned to it, how long would all the pianos in New 
York remain tuned in unison? Every time that a piano is 
tuned there is apt to be some peculiar condition to consider. 
Tne wires may be rusted and the owner not wish to re- 
place them. A lowering of the pitch is apt to be the result. 
Such a piano may be kept perfectly in tune, as that is 
purely a question of the relative pitch of the different notes 
as compared each with the other. In a similar sense it may 
be said that the practical value of a music color scale does 
not depend largely upon the establishment of any exact rate 
of vibration for the color called by any name, nor upon the 
proving of any especial relationship between any given color 
to any particular note, 

The one very important thing is the arrangement of col- 
ors so that they bear a definite relationship, each to the 
other. If that relationship be based upon the rate of their 
vibration, with each color placed in a musical ratio to 
all the other colors, the laws of music, already established, 
will serve to guide in the orderly arrangement of color. 

Either in music or color, the relationship of note to note, 
or of color to color, is not based upon the difference in the 
rate of their vibration, but upon the proportion existing 
between these numbers. However we vary the pitch of the 
note that we call middle C, it remains the note that might 
be called the “keystone” of the musical pitch. 

ABsoLuTE PitcH. 

The ability to recognize definitely various notes is more 
common among the young. To the few who possess this 
gift of “absolute pitch,” middle C is the usual note that is 
first recognized. This power to. recognize notes can be de- 
veloped more or less and is more readily accomplished if 
the effort be made in youth. This is why the study of music 
should begin early. Anyone finds it more difficult to dis- 
tinguish notes of very low or very high pitch. Middle C 
is the note that seems to mark the middle of the range, and 
is a note that almost any voice, male or female, can reach. 

The ear more readily detects the unpleasant combination 
of one sound with another than the eye detects a bad color 
combination. On the other hand, the eye will more readily 
detect the absolute hue of a color than the ear will detect 
the absolute pitch of a note. To me this seems to be due, 
very largely, to the different ways in which the eyes and 
ears have been educated. This is a psychological difference, 
rather than a physiological one, due to the difference be- 
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tween the ear and eye, or a physical one, because of the 
difference between light and sound. 

Music notes are measured by their frequency, which 
means the number of vibrations that pass a given point in a 
second. The scientific pitch of middle C is a note that has 
a frequency of 256 vibrations per second. The International 
pitch of the same note is 258.6, and another higher pitch 
places the same note at 261. Whatever the pitch of any 
note may be, its octave above will vibrate just twice as 
fast. As we have already noticed, there is but one octave 
of light and that lies, in round numbers, between 400,000,- 
000,000 and 800,000,000,000 vibrations per second. Multi- 
plying middle C by two, forty-one times, brings us within 
the visible range of light. 

41 octaves above middle C at 256 equals 563,000,000,000 

41 octaves above middle C at 258.6 equals 568,600,000,000 

41 octaves above middle C at 261 equals 574,000,000,000 
_ Such figures (in terms of vibration per second) are too 
immense to compute easily and so it is customary to speak 
of light waves in terms of their wave length instead of 
their frequency. You can readily understand that fewer 
long waves would pass a given point than would shorter 
ones, travelling at the same velocity, or that more short 
waves would pass than longer waves, going at the same rate 
of speed. (All the waves of ether travel at a uniform 
velocity of about 186,000 miles per second.) So when one 
speaks of sound in terms of frequency and of light in terms 
of wave length, the figures that indicate the parallels run 
in the opposite directions. 

Perhaps the exact color rate of red will always remain 
a matter of controversy, as well as the exact pitch of middle 
C. In case a definite rate is ever fixed, it will probably lie 
between the figures, 256 and 261, for the frequency of the 
true middle C rate of vibration. We will place red at 760 
millionths of a millimeter in wave length in working out 
our music and color parallel. This color requires a strong 
illumination to show a pure crimson through a gelatin filter, 
and further experimentation may cause us to decide on a 
red that is a little nearer the rate of 700, which science has 
usually called red. Red at 700 undoubtedly shows some 
yellow and is as much a vermillion as it is a crimson. If 
there is such a thing as an absolute red, it may lie between 
700 and 760. The determining of such a figure would in no 
way alter the working value of our parallel. It would 
change the pitch (raise or lower it), but the important thing 
is to get an arrangement of color to color in musical ratio. 
To do this we will take red at 760 to equal middle C (what- 
ever the frequency of that note may be). Tu get the wave 
length of the tempered chromatic scale, divide the wave 
length of one note by 1.05946 to get the next note a half- 
tone higher in the octave. 

Computing the rate of vibration of musical notes in the 
untempered scale we find the frequency of D to be 9/8 of 
the frequency of C, and that E vibrates five times while C 
vibrates four, or that the ratio of E to C is 5 to 4. In 
terms of wave length we will find these ratios inverted. In 
terms of wave lengths, the untempered chromatic scale may 
be found by using the following table: 

Wave length of D equals 8/9 that of C 
Wave length of E equals 4/5 that of C 
Wave length of F equals 3/4 that of C 
Wave length of G equals 2/3 that of C 
Wave length of A equals 3/5 that of C 
Wave length of B equals 8/85 that of C 
Wave length of C equals 1/2 that of C 
Wave length of D# equals 24/25 that of D 
Wave length of FZ equals 24/25 that of F 


Below we have a music and color parallel with red at 760, 
which is based alone on the physical relationship. To 
change this figure and to preserve the ratio merely raises 
or lowers the pitch. 


Music Coror 
(frequency) (wave length) 


Note International Scientific Color Tempered Untempered 
1-C 58.6 256 | Red 760 760 
2-C¥ 274 271 2 R. O. 718 729 
3-D 290.3 287.3 --3 Grange 678 675 
4-Dg 307.5 304.4 4 oO. A 640 648 
5-E 325.8 322.5 —5 Yellow 604 608 
6-F 345.2 341.7 —6 Y. G. 570 570 
7-FZ 365.8 362 7 Green 538 547 
8-G 387.5 383.6 —8 G. B. 508 507 
9-Gt 410.6 406.4 —9 Blue 479 484 

10-A 435 430.4 10 B. V. 452 456 
11-Ag 460.9 456.1 —11 Violet 426 436 
12-B 488.3 483.2 —12 R. V. 402 405 

Octave 

Cc 517.3 512 —1 Red 380 380 


The true music parallel will be found by a modification 
of the scales given above. I have this scale in figures but 
am not ready to publish either the figures or the method by 
which they have been derived. The reasons for this are 
personal and temporary. 

I am indebted to Franklin Lamar, of Kansas City, Mo., 
for the working out of these ratios. I am indebted to Prof 
A. T. Jones, of Northampton, Mass., for the figures of the 
forty-first octave above middle C. It is a nice little prob- 
lem in logarithms, if you care to try it. His figures, trans- 
lated into terms of wave length (millionths of millimeters) 
for the colors are as follows: 

Middle C at 256 (freq’ncy) raised 41 octaves = 532.5 (wave length) 
Middle C at 258.6 (freq’ncy) raised 41 octaves = 527.5 (wave fengt®} 
Middle C at 261 (freq’ncy) raised 41 octaves = 522.5 (wave length 

According to my arrangement, green is measured at 5.38 
in the tempered chromatic scale and at 547 in the untem- 
pered. This wopld seem to indicate that, were our parallel 
between color and music on a strict mathematical basis, 
middle C would be parallel to green, or that, as Helmholtz 
has put it, red would parallel F% But we have many 
good reasons to think that, if there is any color at all that 
bears a relationship to middle C more than to any other 
note, red should parallel C more than any other color. Such 
a direct application as that is not necessary as long as our 
colors are arranged in a musical ratio. There is quite un- 
doubtedly a psychological resemblance between red and 
middle As the placing of red on C gives us a color 
scale that is more orderly than any other arrangement that 
we can find, we are justified in so placing it. And the fact 
that this arrangement is the best color arrangement that we 


can find furnishes the very best proof that red belongs on 
C. With green placed on C, we get a color scale that lacks 
order, that runs to gloomy shadows and to sickly shades. 
Clearly green is not the color parallel to C. Very often it 
has happened that a fact has been made evident before any 
scientific explanation could be made of it. I have an ex- 
planation of the seeming contradiction of figure to fact that 
satisfies me, but will as yet have to be scientifically dem 
onstrated. 

Although subject to the same laws of control, sound is not 
light and light is not sound. The actual vibrations of sound 
and of light differ very greatly in the manner of their mo- 
tion. In fact, they seem to be quite opposite in their char- 
acter. The waves of sound travel in lines almost parallel 
to the varying lines of their direction. That is to say that 
waves of traveling sound along a level would be very 
nearly horizontal in their wave motions. On _ the other 
hand, the waves of light move across their radiating lines 
of motion. One such wave will travel in this “criss-cross” 
fashion, along its line of direction at an unvarying rate of 
about 186,000 miles per second. This rapid velocity is one 
of the things that makes light waves so difficult to compute. 

May not the opposite character of the movements of the 
light and sound waves explain why middle C is related to 
red rather than to its complement, green, as due to a physical 
relationship between light and sound that seems to be com- 
plementary in its nature? It would seem to me that this 
might be scientifically demonstrated. Our eyes are so con- 
structed, physiologically, so as to see things wrong side up, 
and we see things “wrong side to” in the mirror. Every- 
thing is more closely related to its complement than to any- 
thing else. 


A Satisractory Music Cotor ScALe. 


Psychologically, at least, middle C is related to red. And 
when it is placed there the whole arrangement becomes 
wonderfully suggestive of music order. With red on C, 
the highest octave shows yellow pure and all the other col 
ors as tints. The next lower octave shows pure yellow 
green and pure orange-yellow with the first shade of 
yellow between, which can be made by combining yellow- 
green and orange-yellow. All the other colors in this oc 
tave are tints. The octave below that shows pure orange 
and pure green, which also will combine to make a shade of 
yellow. Thus the three top octaves express yellow, the 
color that is the nearest to light in its tone value and that 
is the color of light when it is warmer than white. 

The dominant of the middle octave is blue-green, the 
keynote of nature in summer. The other pure note in this 
octave is orange-red, which combines with blue-green to 
make white, in light; or gray, in pigment. Thus the middle 
octave expresses totality or neutrality of color. For, in 
color at least, all equals nothing and nothing equals all, as 
white is the undivided ray, which contains all color and yet 
is as neutral in color as is black, the absence of light and 
hence of color. 

We find red on middle C and pure blue on the G# below. 
These will combine to make violet. In the next octave lower 
we have pure blue-violet and pure red-violet, which make 
violet. The only pure color, in the lowest octave, is violet, 
the color that is nearest to no color, or dark. Thus we 
have three octaves that express yellow and three that ex 
press violet, which combine to make white, or gray—neu 
trality of color. And between these octaves we find a mid- 
dle octave that combines the essence of them all and ex 
presses in the two pure colors which this octave contains, 
red-orange and its complement, blue-green, white or gray 
The three lowest notes on this “keyboard” of color are 
dull muddy shades, as they are on the piano. This arrange 
ment makes the richest color fall in the middle range, where 
it belongs. It makes an orderly balance of tone value 
throughout. To place green on middle C would lower the 
pitch of the colors two octaves and impoverish the value 
of the entire scheme. Music seems either to lead away 
from C or toward it. Red is the first visible color and is 
the connecting (or is it dividing?) point between heat and 
light. 

I think that this heory may give a color reason for the 
dissonances of the triad C-E-G%. C equals red, E equals 
yellow and G% equals blue. These colors form a set of 
primaries which, combined, produce neutrality—no color; 
hence no musical tone—just noise. These notes are each 
four semitones apart, and any triad so spaced will produce 
the same results. Two notes or colors, nearer than a minor 
third, three semitones, will not accord. The color reason 
for this is that two hues will not harmonize unless each 
has a different color predominant in it. Orange will not 
harmonize with red because orange itself is half red. 
Yellow-orange is nearer to yellow than it is to red and so 
it harmonizes with red. They are a minor third apart and 
that is as near as one can come to an “analogous harmony,” 
whatever that may be. Music notes will not accord if two 
are combined which are six semitones apart. They repre- 
sent complementary colors which do not harmonize. 

All science is more or less a convention. All conven- 
tions are more or less arbitrary. To abandon all conven- 
tion would be to let civilization crumble. Systems of 
music, other than ours, have a more or less scientific, foun 
dation. Science has been obeyed and also disregarded to 
make our musical system what it is, the most usable system 
and the one best adapted to all musical needs. That this 
system is the one that is most generally understood is one 
reason for making a color arrangement parallel to it, in 
preference to any other music system. his one reason, 
alone, is sufficient. Moreover, this parallel has all the color 
advantage over parallels to other music systems that the 
music system, which it parallels, has over the other music 
systems, 

“The human mind has a limited capacity for the reten- 
tion of unrelated material.” Did Dewey say that, or was 
it James? One of the greatest needs of modern education 
is the elimination of unnecessary and unrelated theories 
and facts. It is as easy to “clutter up” the mind as it is a 
pantry shelf, It is not necessary for every artist to fathom 

(Continued on page 54.) 











MUSICAL COURIER 


“DEEP BREATHING IS THE GREATEST 


Edward Lankow, That Sterling Basso, Formerly of the Metropolitan and Boston Operas, Has Done Much for Humanity Through His Deep Breathing Exercises and His New Book, 
“How to Breathe Right”—His Many Activities with All Classes of Individuals—Numerous Concert Engagements Will Keep Him Busy This Season 


breathing have been published—some good, some bad 

and some indifferent. Now and then one or two 
have been of really proven merit and have been taken up 
and followed with gratifying results, 

Several years ago, Edward Lankow, formerly basso with 
the Metropolitan and Boston Opera companies, brought 
out a little book called “How to Breathe Right,” which has 
since found its way into the homes of Army and Navy 
officers as well as those of singers, clergymen and public 
speakers ; 

During the war, Edward Lankow was stationed at Camp 
Gordon as special instructor to officers of the United States 
Army in the proper use of the voice in giving commands. 


A LMOST endless volumes on the correct method of 


His Work 1N THE ARMY 


‘+A . Camp Gordon,” said Mr. Lankow recently, “I had 
” 14,000 officers in my classes, with a staff of forty- 
one assistants. You see my system was to train these 
voices through the use of the diaphragm, an absolute neces 
sity in the voice development and eventually the develop- 
ment of the lungs. These men, of course, studied with me 
more for the hygienic side. As proof of the direct results 
obtained with the men, Colonel Woodbury was very anxious 
to have me teach both the doctors and nurses. He, him- 
self, became my pupil, so interested was he in the work.” 
Mr. Lankow, by the way, has had numerous other official 
endorsements of his system in breathing. When he went 
to Washington after his discharge from the army, he vis 
ited Serg. General Rupert Blue, who, upon entering the 
“Lankow, I’ve heard all about 
A great 


room, ‘remarked at once, 
your work. Use my name for anything you like!” 
tribute, indeed, to the basso and author. 

He was then invited to speak before the Round Table 
Club at the Hotel McAlpin by Dr. Frederick Martin of 
the Board of Education, the three other speakers being Dr 
Copeland of the Board of Health, W J. Henderson, music 
critic of the New York Herald, and Dr. Ettinger, presi 
dent of the New York Board of Education. 

In a recent conference with Dr. Claxton, Federal Com- 
missioner of Education in the United States, Mr. Lankow 
repeated his claim that if the children of this country, or 
any other for that matter, were compelled to take the 
proper breathing exercises between the ages of eight and 
twelve, consumption would be extinct inside of two gen- 
erations 

Tur Basis or THE Work 


HAT feeds the body?” asked Mr. Lankow in ex- 
planation to the writer. “Blood. And what feeds 
the blood? Oxygen, of course It's all very simple to see 
through and | can teach anyone my exercises in ten 
minutes 
“Apropos of the interest in my work,” he continued, 
“it might be of interest to you to say that in 1918, Dr 
Charles Fleck, a well known physician of this city, wrote 
me that Theodore Steinway had called and asked him to 
read Edward Lankow’s little book on breathing. Dr. Fleck 
said, incidentally, that | reminded him of his other patient, 
Josef Hofmann, in my scientific knowledge. Dr. Fleck at 
the time was in charge of 2,000 consumptive children whom 
he visits for three months of the year. He told me later 
that my book was the best. one on the subject and that he 
should like to have some lessons from me. Accordingly, he 
came a number of evenings, and used the Lankow system 
of breathing exercises when he went to these children 
“I do not hesitate also to claim that these exercises 
would be valuable to many other people, outside of the 
singing artists The average person breathes twenty-two 
times a minute, but one who is a conscientious deep breather 
will eventually breathe from twelve to fourteen times in- 
stead, Consequently he will take in more oxygen. And 
imagine the poise! For instance, the average strong man 
is the natural possessor of poise, not through scientific 
breathing but merely through his natural capacity for 
breath. My scientific breathing exercises are just as good 
for a pianist or violinist or for an actor, as they are for 
the singer. Incidentally, lots of girls will find them help- 
ful in case they are too fat or thin. In the army they 
cured some men of chronic stomach trouble. No gymnasium 
will help as well. By way of explanation in regard to fat 
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persons losing weight, exercises that will bring the organs 
of the region of the waist line into motion will take away 
all superfluous fat. In the case of the person who is too 
thin, conditions are different. Generally this condition is 
due to the thinness of the blood, which is not in a condition 
to help the organs of digestion. Breathing deeply and fill- 
ing the lungs puts the blood into normal condition—then 
comes the normal weight. 


Al to TusercuLous PATIENTS. 


HE greatest physician in this country on tubercu- 
losis, whose name I must not make public, asked 
me why some singers have spots on their lungs, if deep 
breathing is so good. To him I replied: ‘If singers sing 
with an absolute relaxed condition of the throat and poise 
of breath, they follow the line of nature. But—those with 
spots are usually those who have been using false energy 
and have squeezed every kind of muscle not intended for 
vocalization. Naturally, just these people are quicker sub- 
jects for consumption,’ While in Europe, I made a study 
of the throat, etc., and with my breathing exercises have 
since been able to cure throat hemorrhages. Much of this 
work was done in the army where such a condition had 
arrived from giving commands the wrong way. 

“I wonder,” emphasized Mr. Lankow, “if you realize 
how doctors have changed their opinions from those of 
twenty years ago. Formerly they used to put consumptive 
patients in a room where the windows were closed. Today 
they live right out in the open and sleep on sleeping porches. 
By and by they will come to the point of showing these 
patients how to use the air properly—then mark the 
progress !” 

Mr. Lankow said that Mr. Ochs, editor of the New 
York Times, once had told him that he had read his book, 
declaring: “You have opened a new vista to me. I and 
my sons will do your exercises. I advise you to give up 
singing and open a clinic in one of the large Eastern 
cities for you will do humanity ten times more good than 
ten singers could!” 

In CoLorapo Sprincs, 


oT HE ideal place for a great clinic,” said Mr. Lankow 

later in conversation, “is Colorado Springs, the 
elevation of which is 6,000 feet—a wonderful altitude. If 
people could be taught to use sunshine and air scientifically, 
as I said before, consumption would be controlled. It is a 
pioneer work, I might say. 

“I spent part of the summer there this year and found 
that seventy per cent. of the people are consumptives. I 
took a bungalow and the people came from miles around 
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to follow my exercises. I might add that Colorado Springs 
is the home of research work in consumption. I was in- 
vited to give lectures. at the college and high school and 
used to have classes of fifty people at one time doing my 
exercises. While I was there a woman physician brought 
her daughter, who had a leaning toward tuberculosis, to 
see what my exercises could do for her. Inside of ten days 
the girl put on seven pounds, through deep breathing. 

“Besides having classes on the roof of the fashionable 
Broadmoor Hotel, I had similar ones for the poor people 
in the city.” 

Way Prize Ficuters Usuatty Dir Youns. 

HE basso also said that the editor of the Physical 

Culture Magazine some time ago asked him for a book 

of 10,000 words on “The Improvement of the Speaking 

Voice.” Mr. Lankow complied with this request, but now 

the editor has decided to use it in his magazine as a serial 

or as a.course. Incidentally, Mr. Lankow has been on the 
staff of Physical Culture since the war. 

“Some one asked me the other day,” he said, “why prize 
fighters usually die young. Because the development is 
usually from the outside and they always try to do a little 
better each succeeding time, was my answer. And at just 
that moment comes the strain on the heart and lungs. 

“During my stay at Camp Gordon,” he went on, “I had 
fourteen champions and ex-champions working under me. 
Mike Gibbons and Bennie Leonard were among them.” 

During the war, Mr. Lankow found that many doctors 
were in a mood to own up to the fact that if deep breathing 
and the proper exercises were followed in a scientific way, 
much illness would be controlled. The head of one of the 
biggest gymnasiums here in New York also admitted that 
if he were called upon to give one exercise to do the most 
good, he would suggest that for deep breathing. 

Of added interest is the fact that immediately after the 
war, Colonel Koehler of West Point visited Edward Lan- 
kow to ask under what conditions he would go to West 
Point to give two lessons each week. 

Concert APPEARANCES THIS SEASON. 
66 OES this success that you have had with training 
others how to breathe deeply and improve their health 
mean that your concert work will be limited this season?” 
asked the writer. 

“By no means,” Mr. Lankow replied. “When I have 
lost my voice and am too old to sing, then that work will 
claim all my time. Mr. Johnston, my manager, has booked 
quite a tour for me. Outside of singing on tour, I have 
also been engaged for lectures on the subject of breathing.” 

iV. 





Hambourg Trio to Make Eastern Tour 


The Hambourg Trio, consisting of Jan Hambourg, vio- 
linist; Boris Hambourg, cellist, and Alberto Guerrero, 
pianist, will make its first Eastern tour of the season in 
January, opening with a concert for the Wednesday A fter- 
noon Musical Club of Bridgeport, Conn., on January 12. 
The following day it will appear at Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. On January 16, together with J. Camp- 
bell-McInnes, the English baritone, it will give a recital at 
the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, in the Brooklyn Institute 
series. The first Boston appearance will take place at 
Jordan Hall on the afternoon of January 17. On the 20th 
two concerts will be given in New York City, a matinee 
recital in Aeolian Hall and in the evening at Columbia 
University, at all of which Mr. Campbell-McInnes will 
assist. Alice Moncrieff, the contralto, will appear on the 
Bridgeport program. 


D’Alvarez Given Tumultuous Farewell 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, the contralto, gave her last Lon- 
don recital of the season at Albert Hall on the afternoon 
of October 24, just prior to her sailing for America. An 
audience of over 7,000 people filled all the available space 
in the great auditorium and clamored for encores for a full 
hour after the announced program had come to an end, 
The lights were turned out several times before her ad- 
mirers would budge from their seats. Finally, when the 
artist appeared at the stage door on her way to her motor, 
she found a crowd of more than 1,000 waiting for a final 


glimpse. There were shouts of “Don't go away!” and 
“Come back soon!” Her flowers were torn from her hands 
in the mad scramble for souvenirs, and at last the police 
had to be called so that she could reach her car. 


Vera Curtis for Parker Memorial Concert 

Vera Curtis will be the principal soloist at the concert 
to be given in memory of the late Horatio W. Parker at 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn., on January 11. Miss 
Curtis will sing the solo part in the first public per formance 
of “A. D. 1919,” a poem by Brian Hooker, set to music by 
Mr. Parker and the last important composition written by 
him. It was intended as a memorial to the soldiers who 
fell in the war and now.will serve a like purpose in paying 
tribute to the composer. It calls for mixed chorus and or- 
chestra, and the accompaniment will be furnished by the 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra, David Stanley Smith, 
conductor. Miss Curtis will also sing the soprano air from 
Parker’s “Hora Novissima” on the same program. 


Pattison to Appear with Letz Quartet 


Lee Pattison will be the assisting artist with the Letz 
Quartet at the opening concert of the Aeolian Hall sub- 
scription series on November 30. He will play in the Doh- 
nanyi sonata for piano and cello, which will also serve to 
introduce Lajos Shuk, the Hungarian cellist who has suc- 
ceeded to that desk with the Letz players. Mr. Shuk has 
played the same work on several occasions in Europe in 
association with the composer. 
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“Not merely a marvel-child, but a master of her instrument.’’—New York Globe. 














‘ty + Youthful performers of little Miss Weller- 
son’s talent are an uncommon commodity. She pos- 
sesses remarkable skill. Her performance of Mar- 
cello’s sonata was worthy an interpreter of more than 
twice her age.”"—New York American. 


“Held her audience in Carnegie Hall last night from 
her opening number. to the close of the trying pro- 
gram. 

“Little Miss Wellerson is all that could be expected 
of her—in view of her advance notices—and more. 
Her execution is fiothing short of marvelous.”—The 


i Morning Telegraph. 


.Mildred Wellerson Truly a “Miracle of the 


Cello.” 


“Mildred Wellerson’s publicity agent did not boast- 
fully. belie her abilities when he described her as 
‘The Miracle of the Cello.’ She is surely that. The 
petite artist presented a program which would have 
proved an exacting test for a more mature and miore 
experienced player; and she went through it with a 


*technical assurance and musical instinct which could 


MILDRED 


WELLERSUN 


Truly a “miracle of the cello.””—New York Call. 





Comments on Recitals, Aeolian Hall, March 22nd, 1920 
Carnegie Hall, November 6th, 1920: 


hardly be surpassed. The emotional coloring with 
which this child endowed her interpretations bordered 
on the remarkable. 

“Miss Wellerson is not only a cellist of distinction, 
but a gifted composer and pianist as well. The oft- 
heard ‘Perpetuum Mobile,’ given as an encore, was 
brilliantly performed. Very few of her older violin- 
istic contemporaries could improve on it. 

“Mildred Wellerson is one of the greatest cellists 
in the embryo.”—The New York Call. 


“Mildred Wellerson, a young cellist, in Carnegie 
Hall afforded a big audience an copenventty of admir- 
ing her undoubted talent and playing gifts.""—The 
World, 


“She is the youngest cellist before the public in this 
part of the country. As for her playing, it again 
showed much talent.”—The New York Herald. 


“She is fully equipped to win her. public on her 
playing as a finished artist with very few equals in 
the world, Not merely a marvel-child, but a master 
of her instrument. 


“About 700 of the 3,000 audience stayed to hear a 
half dozen encores. They jammed around the stage. 
The lights were out for a full two encores—the house 
in darkness—but still they applauded.”—New York 
Globe. 


“Is an extraordinary young artist. Her technic 
is remarkable and her intonation amazingly close to 
perfection. In the extremely difficult variations of a 
rococo theme by Tschaikowsky she got a full, well- 
sustained tone, of which any mature artist might be 
proud. Hers is distinctly a unique gift. Mildred 
Wellerson has talent of the sort that can scarcely be 
secluded.”—New York Evening Mail. 


“Handles her instrument with the ease of a veteran. 
Has a facility that many older musicians would 
envy. 

“Her tone was excellent, and her intonation was 
surprisingly true.”—New York Evening Telegram. 


“The audience treated her as if she were Casals, 
Sandby, May Mukle and several other famous cellists 
rolled into one.""—New York Evening Post. 








‘Handles her instrument with the ease of a veteran.’’—Evening Telegram. 
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Soloist Cincinnati Orchestra i EL ple 
Ysaye Conducting 
| 
4 An Astonishing Revelation } 
; “One of the phenomenal stars of music. C 211NY AAl 20 COLLECT 
{ A surprise and delight to the audience. Per- HUNTINGTON WVA 511P Nov 9 1920 


3 ‘formed without rehearsal with the orchestra.” 
—Huntington Herald Dispatch. 


ROGER DEBRUYN 240 
220 West 42 ST. NEWYORK NY 
MILDRED WELLERSONS APPEARANCE HERE LAST NIGHT WITH CINCINNATI 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA EUGENE YSAYE CONDUCTING BRILLIANT 
SUCCESS PLEASE ACCEPT FULLEST CONGRATULATIONS 
ALFRED WILEY 
535P 


“Child cellist is hit of concert. Bright par- 
ticular star in a whole constellation. She was 
‘to the concert what mint is to the julep. It 
was announced after the concert that Ysaye 
had invited her to play again with the or- 
chestra.""—Huntington Advertiser. 

















Exclusive Management: ROGER de BRUYN, 220 West 42nd Street, New York Phone 8811 Bryant 








“Her execution is nothing short of marvelous.’’—Morning Telegraph. 
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VONNE DE TREVILLE recently arrived i 
Y visit to Europe, bringing back with her some twelve 
trunks, which for the most part contained things 

from her home in Brussels, which was inhabited by 


Germans during the war 


You can imagine how anxious mother and | 
ce the old home again, for we did not know just in what 
condition it would be!” said the singer. “When 


prior to the war, we only intended to remain in 


three months. We had left our servants there 
for the things, and when we returned last 


to look out 
May 














a DETROIT NEWS 


‘His voice has a quality in it 
which makes one want to hear 
more lt is soft and tender when 
the composer's score calls for that 
and it is strong and full when 


need be.” 
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Some Folks Seem to Have Been Born Under a Lucky Star 


AND YVONNE DE TREVILLE IS ONE OF THEM 


The Well Known Soprano, Recently Returned from Europe, Brings Back with Her, in Addition to Her Twelve Trunks, Interesting Tales of How Her Most Valuable Belongings 
Were Saved Despite the Fact That the Germans Occupied Her Brussels Home During the War 








found them there. Upon investigation we discovered, as 
we expected, that the Boches had carried off many valuable 
articles, but then we were satisfied that they had not seized 
certain others—my harp, for instance, and a collection of 
old folk songs and my mother’s cook book !” 

Here Miss De Tréville stopped long enough to explain 
that while she had a very fine collection of folk songs, her 
mother’s hobby is securing cook books from various coun 
tries. 

“Why,” she continued, “mother was delighted to find her 
hooks. She has a Turkish cook book, a Russian, Mexican, 
Roumanian, in fact, books from places you would least 
suspect. Funnily enough, several days before we sailed 
mother suddenly interrupted the packing of these books to 
say that she would have to run down to the corner store 
to purchase a Belgian one. Fancy all these years, she has 
never owned one of her own country, most likely because 
we have always had such fine cooks. The Belgians are 
very skilled in the culinary line, you know. 


Tue GERMANS LacKED MANNERS. 


son‘ IW to get back to our house—on mother’s birthday, 
we had the pleasure of breaking the seals of eight 
rooms. Upon opening the doors of the upper rooms, you 
can realize how surprised we were to find all our belong- 
ings—I mean the things from our bureau drawers—dumped 
in a heap in the middle of the floor. We had to pick our 
way into the room lest we step on something and crush it. 

“What was their idea in doing such a thing?” asked the 
writer 

“Oh,” she replied, “they wanted the bureaus for their 
own use, and that was the easiest way to get rid of our 
possessions. 

“So you see we had much to do while we were there, for 
we went over principally to give up our home in Brussels, 
It has been an expensive rent all these years and We were 
scarcely ever in it. Breaking up a home means leaving 
some things behind—and that was the hardest part for my 
mother. Parting with things that had been in the family 
for years. We shall make our home here as we have during 
the war, for we both love it here. However, summers 
will take us abroad, so we shall not lose track of our 
friends. When I went home this summer | realized that 
it is a mistake to stay away from Europe for any length 
of time. The same applies to America. You get so out 
of things when you do. But somehow or other one doesn’t 
notice that condition in England so much. Perhaps it is 
because if you haven't seen a friend in ten years, during 
which time you forgot even to send a postal their way, 
when you do meet them there is that cordial invitation to 
pass a week end or drop in for a cup of tea. It’s that fine 
English hospitality. 


Tuer CHANGE IN AUDIENCES. 


66 HAT reminds me of one other thing,” continued the 
singer, “and that is the change the war has brought 
in the audiences in London. Nowhere do you see those tall, 
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handsome men that used to attend the concerts and operas. 
There may be a few, but the absence of the majority is 
shocking. The war, I mean—they were killed!” 

“And Brussels? How was it there?” the writer asked. 

“Very gay, indeed, Miss De Tréville answered good na- 
turedly. “The country itself is apparently very little the 
worse for war. There are no strikes, etc., for the Belgian 
is a loyal subject and unites with his fellow workers in an 
effort to build up the country. He is willing to work over- 
time to accomplish results. This loyalty is based on the 
children’s devotion to the heads of the family—no matter 
how old they get to be they look up to and regard the sire’s 
word as law. That, of course, is directly responsible for 
the Belgian’s loyalty to his King and Queen. 

“One afternoon in Brussels I was amazed to hear a lady 
—and a native, too—remark that King Albert was such 
a wonderful man and so beloved that it was a shatne he 
was not President instead of King. When I asked her to 
please explain, she said: ‘Well, then he would be Presi- 
dent by choice of the people and not King by the grace of 
God.’ 


ISS DE TREVILLE, in speaking of the opera in 
Brussels, said that the “nouveau riche,” called the 
Baron Ziep because most of their money was made in soap, 
were attendants at the opera and that the music was doing 
them much good. “For,” she explained, “the Belgians are a 
thoroughly musical people. They are devoted to it. They 
do not care for the trash but watit the very best.” 


Sincs 1N OPERA. 


ISS DE TREVILLE satig for a month at the opera, 
appearitig ottly in “Lakme,” in which opera she is a 

great favorite, as the following from the “L’Eventail” will 
testify: “Of Mme. Yvonne de Treville, the gracious and 
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YVONNE DE TREVILLE 
Coloratura soprano, as Lakme. 


talented artiste, the Brussels public has kept a grateful sou- 
venir; thus it was before an absolutely sold out house that 
the curtain was raised. The public, reconquered, applauded 
the brilliant singer who knows how to use with consummate 
art and surety, a voice whose freshness, purity and delicacy 
have not changed. Again they admired the astounding vir- 
tuosity shown in her ‘Bell Song.’’ 

Just before her departure from Brussels, the singer was 
asked to fill a tour of Scandinavia. This, however, she has 
arranged to do in the spring. She will also be heard in 

(Continued on page 4.) 
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The Chicago Grand Opera Company star’s great contralto 
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“NEW YORK THE MUSICAL CENTER 
OF THE WORLD,” SAYS DR. LULEK 


Pedagogue, Back from Europe, Where He Spent the Summer Principally in London, Paris and Jugo-Slavia and Czecho- 
Slovakia, Tells of Conditions Abroad—Outlines What He Believes Is a Teacher's Duty to His Pupils 


on board the S. S. Savoie when it docked in New 

York late in September was Dr. Fery Lulek, who 
spent the summer in London and Paris, and that district 
known as Jugo-Slavia and Czecho-Slovakia, which is so 
vague in the minds of most Americans whose mental pic- 
ture of Europe has been completely smashed. To most 
people this latter territory simply means a vague region 
to which Budapest is the door, the outstanding feature of 
which is intense poverty and unmitigated hunger with its 
attendant sufferings. But since Dr. Lulek’s return every 
one seems to be just as anxious as the writer to learn about 
conditions over there, and this, coupled with the large class 
of pupils which at once claimed his attention, made an in- 
terview with Dr. Lulek a thing to be sought at once. 


A MONG the returning musicians who were passengers 


ConpiITIONns ABROAD. 


“And how did you find conditions abroad?” was the first 
question of course, after this busy teacher had at length 
been cornered 

“Oh, London and Paris are much the same, and living 
conditions in Slovakia are very good, owing to the excel- 
lent system of relief which has been established. But in 
Vienna it is frightful. It is worse for the adults, for the 
children are being fed by the American commissions; but 
even so, conditions are unspeakably dreadful. And strange- 
ly enough, in Vienna I heard some very fine music. Pos- 
sibly it is the exemplification of the truth in the old saying 
of privation bringing out that which is really worth while. 
At any rate, I quite enjoyed it, which is not strange at all 
since the American dollar is the magic key which unlocks 
all doors. But all who listened to the music with such 
evident enjoyment did not possess this talisman, and one 
could not help but wonder, on looking over the audiences, 
how many of those interested faces masked a frame which 
was feeling the privations of hunger. 

New York tHe Musica Center or THE Worn. 

“For eight years I have been in America, so that my trip 
abroad was not only a visit to my old haunts, but naturally 
led to much comparison on my part. Having seen condi- 
tions in London, Paris, Vienna and other European cities 
and having made a careful study of the musical situation 


abroad, | am firmly convinced that New York is the great- 
est musical center in the world. : 

“Now I really mean that,” he said with more emphasis, 
perhaps thinking that his auditor’s face held a slight smile. 
“And perhaps you think I wasn’t glad to see that bronze 
Miss Liberty down in the hrabor to welcome me home. 

“Nor was that the only welcome I received, for I found 
a large class of old and new pupils, many of them from 
the Middle West and South, waiting to begin their studies. 
This year I intend to give pupils’ recitals at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton, probably in the fall and spring.” 

“Speaking of pupils, I understand that you have twenty- 
four of them now on the stage.” 


A Teacuer’s Duty. 

“That is quite true. And I cannot tell you how happy 
their success makes me. Do you know I consider it the 
daty of every teacher of singing really to aid his pupils in 
securing positions. By that I do not mean any half hearted 
action nor simply recommending them when somebody asks 
concerning their work, but really and truly helping the stu- 
dent to find a position with as much interest as though the 
teacher himself were in need of such. And furthermore, 
I do not believe in waiting until the pupil is a finished 
artist. After they have accomplished something along the 
lines of music, they should be aided in securing a position 
which will be of help both financially and artistically. Ex- 
perience is a great teacher and the sooner one begins to 
take lessons from her, the better. 

“Now that is quite a bald statement, but that is exactly 
the way I feel about it and it quite makes me provoked to 
see the way so many teachers simply think their duty by 
their students ends with the strike of the clock which 
marks the close of the lesson hour. 

“And speaking of clocks, mine seems to be traveling 
around at a lively rate and warns me that I have other 
things to do, so I'll leave a further dissertation on the sub- 
ject until another time.” H. R. 


Mary Houghton Brown Resumes Teaching 


After a year’s illness, Mary Houghton Brown is able to 
resume her teaching, and has a large piano class in Vir- 
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~ DR. FERY LULEK. 





ginia. Having taught in the East for a number of years as 
director at Bishop Thorpe Manor, Beechwood, and four 
years of conservatory teaching in San Francisco, Miss 
Brown brings ripe experience to her work. 

She is a graduate of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 
in both piano and organ, and has had private instruction in 
piano and voice in Paris.and New York. 

She believes that the teacher should always be the stu- 
dent, thus continuing her own studies and keeping in 
touch with the latest and best methods taught. Miss 
Brown has been particularly successful in preparing pupils 
for teaching and concert work. 

Among her graduate and advanced pupils, many of whom 
are now teaching, are: May Garcia, Josephine Moore, 
Ethel Lindquist, Margaret Cope, Dr. Edna Broad, San 
Francisco; Susan Parker Allen, Alameda; Sadie Froberg, 
Claribel West, Berkeley; Charlotte Schofer, Charleston, 
S. C.; Rose Kessler, Dorothy Rowe, Reading, Pa.; Marie 





MARY HOUGHTON BROWN, 
Teacher of piano, . 


Garwood-Mickley, Allentown, Pa.; Marion Kingsley, To- 
wanda, Pa.; Francis Southern, Elizabeth Cohen, Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Ruth Shields, Toledo, O.; Bertine Schleicher, 
Cleveland, O.; Ruth Johns, Pana, I!l.; Harriett Fitts, Mo- 
bile, Ala., and many others. 

Miss Brown and Emma Warde-Ryder will soon resume 
their two-piano recitals. 


May Peterson Triumphs in Edinboro 


Edinboro, Pa., will not soon forget the unusually delight- 
ful concert given by May Peterson at Normal Hall on the 
evening of October 16. From the time the popular prima 
donna sang her first note to her last encore, the large audi- 
ence, which filled the hall, was captivated by the beauty of 
her voice, her fine enunciation, her perfect breath control 
and charming personality. 

As usual her encores were many, and they included the 
old favorite “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” “Oh, 
Whistle an’ I'll Come to You, My Lad,” “The Cuckoo 
Clock,” “The Little Irish Girl,” “The Echo Song,” and 
“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” Some of her songs also had 
to be repeated and they included “I’m Wearin’ Awa’, Jean,” 
and “The Old Ark’s a-Moverin’.” 
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NELSON 
ILLINGWORITI 





A WONDERFUL INTERPRETER OF LIEDER ARRIVES 


Stirs New York Critics with Rare Program at American Debut 


“SINGS LIKE WULLNER” 


~ “LOOKS LIKE LINCOLN” 


Herald, Post, Journal, World, Sun, Telegram 
NOVEMBER 5th, 1920 


H. E. KREHBIEL 
“GRIPPED THE 


IMAGINATION AND EMOTIONS OF 


GREE THAT NO SONG SINGER OF RECENT YEARS HAS EXERTED.” 


H. T. FINCK 


“AN EPICUREAN FEAST, GENUINE MUSIC SUCH 
AGREEABLE 


DOM AT RECITALS. NOTHING IS SO 


ARTISTS WHO SING WITH THE HEART 


THROAT.” 
W. J. HENDERSON 


“MR. ILLINGWORTH’S ART IS OF AN UNCOMMON ORDER, RESEMBLING IN 


AND HEAD AS WELL 


ITS FUNDAMENTAL TRAITS THAT OF DR. WULLNER.” 


IRVING WEIL 


“IT IS RARE TO ENCOUNTER ANYTHING SO INTERESTING AS THIS RECITAL 
S WITH STIRRING DRAMATIC VERVE.” 


OF MR. ILLINGWORTH. HE SINGS 
RICHARD ALDRICH 


“HIS VERSIONS OF ‘EDWARD’ AND ‘TREACHERY’ HAD SUCH A GRIM AND 
GRUESOME NOTE AS IS RARELY COMMUNICATED BY SINGERS. THE SONG 
FINISHED, MR. ILLINGWORTH IS AS ONE 


TRANCE.” 


GILBERT GABRIEL 
“THE ATTENTION OF THE 


RIVETED THEREAFTER. HE STANDS A 


AUDIENCE WAS CAUGHT IMMEDIATELY AND 
FAIR CHANCE OF BEING ANOTHER 


WULLNER IN AMERICA—AND OF HAVING JUST AS REMARKABLE SUCCESS.” 


PAUL MORRIS 
“A UNIQUE PERSONAGE. 


SYLVESTER RAWLING 


“HIS ‘ERL KING’ AND ‘EDWARD’ WERE GRIPPING TRAGEDIES ENACTED BE- 
FORE OUR EYES. AS AN INTERPRETER OF SONGS WE HAVE NOT SEEN HIS 


LIKE SINCE DR. LUDWIG WULLNER.” 


HENRY T. FINCK IN THE EVENING POST 


Consolation and joy in a song recital, What a relief to es- 
cape to the epicurean feast offered at the Princess Theater. 
Here was genuine music such as, alas, is heard too seldom at 
recitals. A whole program of mastersongs—doesn’t it read 
like a fairy tale? he singer's name was Nelson Illingworth, 
who oddly resembles Lincoln in gait and appearance. He 
comes like Percy Grainger and Nellie Melba from Australia. 
He certainly knows what good music is. His program included 
six of Schubert's best songs, sung in English; three of Loewe’s, 
six of Franz’s, two by Brahms, four by Schumann. These he 
sang, very much as the great Wullner used to sing them, 
though he has a more agreeable voice than Wullner had. Nel- 
son Illingworth nm only sings but acts with his voice. His 
soul is in what he does—he is yw to the finger tips. To 
hear him sing Schubert’s “My A ,”’ Loewe’s “Edward” or 
“Erl King,” Franz’s ‘“Tempests ron Storms,” (the “Dedica- 
tion” he took too fast) or Schumann’s “Clown Song” and “The 
Two Grenadiers” was a rare treat. Morris Bagby, one of the 
“old guard” declared he hadn’t been so stirred and thrilled for 
a long time. After all, in a concert hall nothing is so agree- 
able as real music and real artists who sing with the heart and 
& omg as well as with the throat. Mr. Illingworth is one 
ef them, 


H. E. KREHBIEL IN THE TRIBUNE 


“A song recital was given yesterday afternoon in the Prin- 
cess Theater by Nelson Illingworth and was listened to, not 
merely heard. The program was made up of classics from the 
German repertory, though they were sung in English. 

“The fact that every word of them was so distinctly uttered 
by the singer as to be understood without an effort tells part 
of the story of the singer’s excellence in the field which he 
has apparently cultivated with sincerity and deep devotion. 
The familiar songs drew a fresh interest from Mr. Illing- 
worth’s interpretation of them. Such ballads as ‘Edward’ and 
‘Erl King’ we's setting) and ‘The Two Grenadiers’ were 
delivered with a power that gripped the imagination and emo- 
tions of the heaters im a degree that no song singer of recent 


A DECLAMATORY VOCALIST SOMEWHAT 
THE MANNER OF LUDWIG WULLNER.” 


years has exerted. He is gifted with a warm imagination, a 
large intelligence and intense earnestness; in his most daring 
moments, he not only retained control over his voice (a bass 
of good resonance and extended range), but kept tense the 
attention and emotions of his listeners. It is long since we 
re been able to say anything like this of a singer of German 
ieder. 


IRVING WEIL IN THE EVENING JOURNAL 


“Out of the day’s miscellany, there emerged the homespun 
but effective talents of a lieder singer named Nelson Illing 
worth. Mr, Illingworth comes from Australia. It is some- 
thing as rare as all to repetitious experience makes it unex 
pected for the reviewer to encounter anything so interesting 
as the recital of Mr. Illingworth yesterday. Certainly if Mr 
William Harris had known of Mr. Illingworth or Mr. John 
Drinkwater, they would have made double somersaults to find 
him for the role of Abraham Lincoln in Mr. Drinkwater's 
play. He looks like Lincoln at thirty. He is intense and 
convincing. 

“Yesterday Mr. Illingworth gave up his program wholly 
to German songs but sung in English. One believes he has 
devoted himself almost Cag to this sort of program. 
Mr, Illingworth sings songs like Loewe’s setting of the ‘Erl 
King’ with stirring dramatic verve but intelligently modeled 
and directed. Now and again he becomes slightly theatrical 
but never melodramatic like Ludwig Wullner in whose classi 
fication he naturally falls. Nevertheless he has not the Wull 
ner exaggerations. He will unquestionably be heard again.” 


GILBERT GABRIEL IN THE SUN 

“Nelson Illingworth an weg gave a song recital en- 
tirely in English of Schubert, Loewe, Franz, Brahms and 
Schumann. t was one of the most unusual recitals of the 
early season. The attention of the audience was caught im 
mediately and riveted thereafter. He stands a fair chance 
of being another Wullner in America—and of having -just as 
remarkable success,” 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street 


THE HEARERS IN A DE- 


AS, ALAS, IS HEARD TOO SEL- 
AS REAL MUSIC AND REAL 
AS WITH THE 


EMERGING FROM A_ HYPNOTIC 


AFTER 


The Music’s the Thing 





Mr. Illingworth’s repertoire of 800 songs em- 
braces practically the entire classic literature 
from Purcell’s song cycle “The Lover’s 
Confession” to the most modern French im- 
pressions, including such rarely programmed 
cycles as Schubert’s “Winter Journey” and 
“Swan Songs,” Franz’s “Songs of the 
Reeds,”” Schumann's “Poet's Love,” Beetho- 
ven’s “To the Well Beloved,” Dvordk’s 
“Gypsey Songs,” etc., etc. The opportunity 
to hear these and other seldom announced 
but imperishable songs is something to 
watch for this season. 


SYLVESTER RAWLING IN THE EVENING WORLD 


“Nelson Illingworth gave a song recital that was out of the 
ordinary. He is an Australian who has chosen to bring his 
art to the notice of the larger world through America. As an 
interpreter of songs, we have not seen his like since Dr 
Wullner was here. His ‘Erl King’ and ‘Edward’ were gripping 
tragedies enacted before our eyes. His program was sung en 
tirely in English. Mr. Illingworth is a personality.” 


RICHARD ALDRICH IN THE TIMES 


“Nelson Illingworth made his first appearance in New York 
yesterday in a song recital le presented a program made up 
entirely of lieder by Schubert, Loewe, Franz, Brahms and 
Schumann all sung in English In this he is aided by a very 
intelligible enunciation of English texts, as well as by an 
amount of facial expression and bodily movements that are 
obviously to a large extent, unconscious His versions of 
‘Edward’ and ‘Treachery’ had such a grim and gruesome note 
as is seldom communicated by singers The song finished, 
Mr. Illingworth emerges as one from a hypnotic trance.” 


W. J. HENDERSON IN THE HERALD 


“Nelson Illingworth, an Australian baritone, gave a recital 
of German songs translated into English His art is of an 
uncommon order, resembling in its fundamental traits that of 
Dr. Ludwig Wullner He relies on his power of interpreta- 
tion which is aided largely by declamatory devices and by facial 
expression with occasional movements of the hands and arms 
Mr. Illingworth disclosed a good understanding of his songs, 
intense earnestness in their delivery and no small amount of 
skill in the use of his methods of expression.” 

PAUL MORRIS IN THE EVENING TELEGRAM 

“A unique personage. Not a singer of the conventional 
type, but an interesting entertainer is Neison Illingworth, a 
declamatory vocalist from Australia. He presented a program 
of German licder somewhat after the manner of Ludwig Wull 
ner. There was much to admire in his recital; there are too 


few dramatic artists.” 
New York 
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MORE LONDON RECITALS ATTRACT ATTENTION 


Kathleen Parlow for Second Time Treats Her Listeners to Delightful Numbers—Enthusiasm at Heifetz Performance 
Knows No Bounds—Huge Audience Bids Flonzaleys Adieu—Three Pianists Charm—George Beach's 
First London Recital a Notable Success—Myra Hess Gives Schumann Recital 


Goprrey Luptow a Fine Artist. 

London, October 23, 1920.—During the past two weeks 
a number of musical events of more than usual interest 
have proved that the ordinary concert is a very tame affair. 
[he young and inexperienced concert giver must be en- 
couraged, nevertheless, for he is the potential great artist 
of the immediate future. Among the best of them must 
certainly be placed the Australian violinist Godfrey Lud- 
low, whose second recital in Wigmore Hall last week 
showed him to be an artist in every way, except in selecting 
music that will add to the comforts of life. It is quite a 
different thing to play what the performer thinks the public 
ought to hear and to select the works the public likes to 
hear. I think that a young artist like Godfrey Ludlow, 
who has already lost four years as a prisoner of war, is 
not called on to do missionary work for young and obscure 
composers until he has thoroughly established himself in 
the favor of the public. He produces a most beautiful tone 
from his remarkable instrument, and he has an easy com 
- mand of the violin’s technical difficulties. But he acts a 
little like a disappointed and resentful man before his audi- 
ence instead of appearing to be delighted to meet so many 
friends. Perhaps he is nervous 

KATHLEEN Par.ow. 

A few hours later, Kathleen Parlow gave her second 
recital in Aeolian Hall and played in a manner to refute 
the ungallant assertion of the man who said that “the violin 
is taatoinn and will not reveal her secrets to a woman.” I 
cannot tell how many secrets the violin in the hands of 
Kathleen Parlow refused to divulge, but I know that her 
public applauded her vigorously for what she was able to 
extract from her feminine and four-stringed fiddle. Is 
there another woman violinist now before the public who is 
as welcome to the concert goers of London? 


Heiretz ENTHUSIASM. 


Heifetz gave his first recital for the season in the Queen's 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon and filled it with an audience 
which shouted itself hoarse at the end. He was compelled 
to lengthen his program almost up to the hour when the 
early patrons of the evening's “Promenade” concert began 
to assemble. The cheering and hand clapping was so noisy 
that the solemn faced violinist actually had to smile for a 
change. Of course the critics in the next day’s newspapers 
said that his technic was flawless but that he should have 
played the Bruch concerto with more speed and with less 
sentiment, But as I can find any number of students who 
will make many mistakes and leave out all sentiment | 
think that on the whole the Heifetz system of technical 
perfection and plenty of sentiment is better, In the artist's 
room of Wigmore Hall, after the Flonzaley concert, | made 
Heifetz smile by telling him that he was safe in London 
under the protecting aegis of the Musicat Courier, al- 
though | do not believe he understood me. Stiil, it is a 
common practice for people to laugh at things they do not 
understand, 

Tue Fionzaceys Leave. 

Ihe Flonzaleys had a very fine audience of London's 
best music lovers, Wigmore Hall was packed full. The 
newspapers, one and all, spoke in the highest terms of praise 
for this most homogeneous of quartets and regretted that 
there were no more concerts. The Flonzaley Quartet is 
now on the Atlantic to fulfil a long list of engagements in 
all parts of America. As long as the Flonzaleys can fill in 
all their time playing to friendly audiences in the United 
States, they are hardly likely to waste weeks and dollars 
crossing the ocean. Are there no means of making the 
Flonzaley Quartet unpopular in America for a few seasons? 

When they played a Haydn quartet the other evening, it 
seemed as if the instruments and printed pages disappeared, 
and only the music, as the composer first heard and felt it 
in his heart and brain, was revealed to the hearer, They 
were like the heat which ignites the black, dead coal and 
sets free the sun rays which were imprisoned there in for- 
gotten summers long ago. 

After Haydn’s D major quartet came the late quartet in 
F by Beethoven, and Schumann's beautiful quartet in A. 
Then came the farewell send off. The audience did not 
like to see the players leave the stage. Eight feet with but 
a single stride, four heads that bowed as one, finally de- 
parted, however, and the audience melted away into the 
streets of London. But who can tell how long the mem- 
ories of that concert will live in the hearts of those who 


gathered together from all parts of the world in Wigmore 
Hall on October 18? 
A Trio or PIAnists. 

Three pianists call for special mention, and I will take 
them in chronological order. First comes Lilia Kaneva- 
kaya, a charming girl of small stature and great talent. 
She saved three preludes of Chopin in the Queen’s Hall 
and at a ballad concert, too, where the audience is supposed 
to be interested mainly. in singers. Yet she was obliged to 
give an extra number. She tells me she is a pupil of her 
uncle, Benno Moiseiwitsch, and that she hopes to go to 
America some day. At present she has plenty to do in 
England and is shortly to give two recitals in London. 

Beacu 1n Britwtant Desut. 

George Beach, who speaks English with great fluency, 
but who tells me he lives in Paris and has never visited the 
United States, gave his first London recital in Wigmore 
Hall on October 19. His program consisted of five Bach 
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preceding movements, MacDowell’s 
moody, brooding, somber “Celtic” sonata, and nine of 
Liszt’s less known, because less interesting, compositions. 
The generous and genuine applause he received at the end 
of his recital was due to the playing rather than to the 
music selected. He is a most brilliant and forceful player 
who could easily wage a successful war with an orchestra 
in the most elaborate concerto. I never heard Taussig 
play, but I cannot believe that he could get a greater volume 
of tone with no more exertion than George Beach showed. 
It must not be inferred that his tone was always full and 
brilliant, for he can play as delicately as anyone. 
Favorite Myra, 

In the evening of the same day and in the same hall | 
heard Myra Hess give a Schumann recital. This young 
woman has captured the London public, and her entrance 
is greeted with a storm of applause which many a pianist 

(Continued on page 24.) 


fugues with their 


“All Ready, Let’s Fly,” Says Lenora Sparkes 


Just prior to her departure for the South where she 
opened a month's tour in Gainesville, Ga., on October 27, 
Lenora Sparkés spent a week end at Atlantic City. In the 
past the popular soprano’s critics have been led to state 
that she sings like a bird, but they have never accused her 
of flying like one. While at the Jersey resort Miss Sparkes 


November 18, 


LENORA SPARKES 
At Atlantic City. 


varied the usual proceeding there by taking a dip in the air 
instead of in the ocean and the accompanying photograph 
shows her just as she was ready to start on her first flight. 
Her pilot took her for a twenty minute spin, during the 
greater part of which she was flying over the jocean. 

“It seemed less than five minutes to me,” said Miss 
Sparkes when recounting the experience afterward, “and | 
could have continued it indefinitely, it was so wonder ful. 
I shall be glad indeed when aeroplanes come into more com- 
mon use and it will be possible to fly from city to city for 
concert engagements and so do away with the nights spent 
in stuffy sleepers, one of the bugbears of a singer’s career.” 


Activities at Klibansky Studios 


Sergei Klibansky announces several new engagements of 
his pupils: Elsa Diemer, before leaving for Chicago, where 
she will become a member of the Chicago Opera, appeared 
with great success as Hansel in two performances of 
“Hansel and Gretel’; William Munroe has been engaged 
at soloist at St. Matthew’s Church, and Grace Liddane at 
Our Lady of Sorrows Church, Corona, L. I.; Walter 
Copeland will be the tenor soloist at the First Reformed 
Church, Passaic, N. J.; Roy Raifsnider has been substi- 
tuting at Trinity Church in Elizabeth, N. J.; Kitty 
Gladney is singing in the new Belasco play, “One ;” Lottice 
Howell was re-engaged for another concert at the Y. M. 
C. A., October 30, where she was heartily applauded for 
her beautiful singing. Lotta Madden was engaged as soloist 
of one of the Globe concerts at De Witt Clinton High 
School, and Alveda Lofgren sang at a concert November 
12, given by the Institute of Applied Music. 

George Grafe has been engaged for the new Klaw & 
Erlanger show, “In Search of a Sinner;” Vivian Strong 
Hart won the operatic scholarship of the Cornish School 
of Music, Seattle Wash. ; Lotta Madden has been engaged 
for a concert in ortland, Ore., and Ruth Pearcy will sing 
“In a Persian Garden” in Brooklyn ; Florence McDonough 
sang successfully at the Sunday evening concert at the Ten 
Eyck Hotel, Albany, and at the Fortnightly Club, Benning- 
ton, Vt. 


Macbeth Draws Large Audience 


Carbondale, Pa., October 29, 1920.—The first concert of 
the Premier Series in the high school Auditorium featured 
Florence Macbeth, the Chicago Opera prima donna. The 
house was one of the best the series has drawn since its 
inauguration and reflected credit on the efforts of R. R. 
Tralles and Mr. Waters, the active directors. 

Miss Macbeth’s program was a delightfully interesting 
one and included groups of old Italian, old and modern 
French, Russian, Swedish and modern English, the latter 
being most appreciated. In addition to these groups were 
two beautifully rendered arias, “Oh luce di quest’ anima” 
from “Linda di Chamounix,” and the “Bell Song” from 
Delibes’ “Lakme,” the former resulting in a double encore 
and ovation. Encores to other numbers were numerous and 
showed a great warmth of feeling for Miss Macbeth, which 
was stimulated by her pleasing personality. George Roberts 
provided very capable support at the piano, waring largely 
in the successes of the evening. LW. Ly 


A Program of Happy Songs 
Reed Capouilliez, American bass-cantante, has conceived 
the fine idea of offering this season a recital of “Happy 
Songs in English.” Among the nineteen numbers included, 
“Golden Crown” by Herman L. Gantvoort, finds a con- 
spicuous place. 
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WASHINGTON LIKES OPERA 
GIVEN IN CONCERT FORM 


“Aida” Sung by Fontrese, Gawler, Davis and Tittmann 


Washington, D. C., November 4, 1920:—For the first and 
only time in Washington opera has been presented in con- 
cert form. At Memorial Continental Hall, D. A. R., on 
Friday, October 22, the opera “Aida” was sung to an audi- 
ence which greeted the solo, chorus and orchestra work 
with spontaneous and long continued applause. In other 
words, the unusual happened; those who came as a matter 
of courtesy, expecting to be more or less bored, were 
amazed at the wonderful work accomplished and presented 
in the short time given to rehearsal. While the super- 
critical could find flaws in both soloists, chorus and or- 
chestra, it was as a whole a wonderful rendition of the 
opera “Aida” in this form, as attested by the published 
criticism of the music editor of the Washington Times, 
who said, “It was the finest thing ever done in Washing- 
ton,” while the music critic of the Washington Herald had 
this to say: 

The soloists were Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler, in the title role; 
Marguerite Fontrese, mezzo soprano, in the role of Amneris; Er 
nest Davis, tenor, as Rhadames, and Charles ‘Trowbridge Tittmann 
in the triple roles of Amonasro, Ramphis and the King. Mrs. 
Ernest Davis sang the role of a Messenger on a few hours’ notice. 
The overture was played under the leadership of Daniel Breeskin. 

The opera was sung without the soloists or chorus having had a 
complete orchestral rehearsal, The results achieved under the direc- 
tion of Charles S. Wengerd were wonderful. The success of the 
performanec was due entirely to the exceptional ability possessed by 
the singers and members of the orchestra. fhe entire performance 
was under the direction of Miss Dick Root. 

A criticism truthful, pointed and convincing. At. the 
eleventh hour Mrs. Ernest Davis, a pupil of Herbert 
Witherspoon, sang the role of the Messenger in good voice 
and appreciation of the stress required from this part, as 
the key to the scene. Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, fol- 
lowing his well known propensity for always being more 
than prepared by knowing the full score, sang the triple 
role of Ramfis, the King and Amonasro; the latter role 
Mr. Tittmann assumed at a moment's notice and proved 
himself a true artist. Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler, heretofore 
classed as a lyric soprano, proved herself equal to demands 
for display of the dramatic both in voice and interpretation. 
and she contributed many thrills to the evening, the result 
establishing her on an equal footing with recognized au- 
thoritative concert and opera singers. Mrs. Gawler sings 
in response to the subconscious psychic mind, and the re- 
sult is an added “heart appeal” in conjunction with her 
facile technic. 

Marguerite Fontrese, the well known concert and opera 
singer, as a personality is wholly distinguished, and her 
singing of the role of Amneris was dramatic, calling forth 
prolonged and wholehearted applause. 

Ernest Davis, the Rhadames of the cast, with his manly 
physique and mellowness of tone so rarely heard in the 
tenor voice, pleased infinitely. Charles Wengerd, in charge 
of the National Community Chorus of the District of Co- 
lumbia, conducted with sustained musicianship, handling 
every detail with full control. As an overture, Daniel 
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Breeskin, conductor of the Rialto Theater orchestra, con- 
ducted in fine form the ballet music from “Aida.” Mr. 
Breeskin is the brother of Elias Breeskin, concert vio- 
linist. D. R. 


Mareau Sang for Harding 
Charles Mareau, a young baritone with an exceptionally 
beautiful voice, had the distinctive pleasure of singing for 
Senator and Mrs. Warren G. Harding at the big Republi- 
can meeting held at Jackson, Ohio, October 20. Mr. 





ee ae 
CHARLES MAREAU, 
Baritone. 


Mareau gave his program in the beautiful music room at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel L. Stevenson. His pro- 
gram consisted of songs by Reynaldo Hahn, Bruno Huhn, 
Rhea Silberta, Mana-Zucca, Geoffrey O’Hara, Pier . 

Tirindelli, James McDermid, Ralph Lyford, A. T. Gretch- 


inoff, etc. He sang also the Toreador aria from “Carmen,” 


and was applauded heartily. Mr. Mareau, who possesses 


15 


a voice that boasts range, smooth production, mellowness 
and strength, is a graduate of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, and was a member of the Ravinia Opera Com- 
pany, where he made a successful debut as Mercutio in 
“Romeo and Juliet” during the season of 1919. 


Edmund J. Myer Lectures 


November 9 saw a large gathering of representative 
teachers of voice in Studio 810, Carnegie Hall, to hear Ed 
mund J. Meyer, prominent singing teacher (and prob- 
ably one of the youngest of them all in intellectual vigor), 
his announced lecture being on “Functions of the Breath- 
bands During the Act of Singing.” Introduced by Presi- 
dent Gardner Lamson as “a scholar and investigator, Mr. 
Myer at once went into the matter, making an appeal to 
common sense, to mind, not muscle, and to art, not arti- 
ficiality. He divided pupils into three classes—the “wills,” 
the “wont’s” and the “cant’s.” There are three sorts of 
singers, the physical, the mental and the emotional, and 
nine-tenths are physical, he said. Automatic breath control 
is the fountain of all good singing; for over thirty years 
he has preached against local effort. He believes the worst 
of all faults is conscious local effort, conscious breath. 
The “overdrawn breath” was alluded to, also the fact that 
the science of voice is at a standstill, for the vocal profes 
sion is groping and experime nting with the same old rules. 
Many great singers, when instructing, teach breathing 
in the very worst way. The “soul of the voice,” he argued, 
comes from the larynx down. The speaker quoted cele- 
brated authorities supporting his statements, among them 
Doctor Wiley, Theodore Cash, Farrar, Morrell Macken 
zie, Charles Lunn, William L. Tomlins, and others. “He 
read excerpts from Dr. Wiley’s books corroborating this, 
and said he, Mr. Myer had spent a lifetime learning what 
he preaches. The muscles must do team work; control and 
“drive” are essential, with poise, no effort, push or strain. 
Apologizing for hoarseness, he humorously said he was, 
as it were, “hoarse du combat.” Sarah Mc [lwaine here sang 
some beautiful medium and low tones in illustration of the 
lecturer’ s statements, practices and methods, including a low 
D, “with and without inflation.” She was warmly appl: id 
The “third power,” says Mr. Myer, is the impelling, con 
vincing, fervent voice; all great singers have it. The talk 
lasted less than an hour, but held attention every moment, 
for Mr. Myer’s reputation warrants it, and his sincere man 
ner kept it. There followed questions by other teachers, 
including Walter L. Bogert, Melanie Guttman-Rice and 
Max Treumann, to which Mr. Myer good humoredly and 
patiently replied. One of his replies was, “You cannot stand 
like a post and sing like an artist.” Mr. Josephs, of the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts, backed up Mr. Myer 
Some of the queries led to discussion of vocal points so 
minute that they reminded the present writer of the conun- 
drum, “Does a house burn up or down?” i 

In the audience were such well known vocal lights as 
Adelaide Gescheidt, Louise Gerard-Thiers, Oscar Saenger, 
H. W. Greene, George E. Shea, E. Presson Miller and 
others, beside a noisy baby who should have been in her 
crib. ‘ 
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Newspaper Commends 
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New Boston Conservatory 


Recent Opening of New Institution in the Hub City Arouses Widespread Interest—Agide Jacchia, Founder and Director, 
Aims at High Ideals in Its Policy—A Fine Faculty 


ner of Kansas, and Vernan Kimbrough of Alabama, voice 


Bost Ma wember 13, 1920—The recent opening } j 

f the new Boston Conservatory of Music, together with culture and the required complimentary courses, piano 
t iward of six scholarships at that school, brought forth and theory. ; . 

The exceedingly interesting and comprehensive catalogue 


IRMA SEYDEL, 





Boston Conservatory 


issued by the new conservatory might well serve as a model 
for similar institutions everywhe re. A foreword in this 
illuminating pamphlet gives some idea of the high ideals 
which stimulated Agide Jacchia and his confréres to estab- 
lish their new school, It reads: 


The persons who founded the Boston Conservatory of Music or 
ganized it because they realized the neglect of the government of 
the United States toward the development of education in music 
Abroad, the founders have seen the national, indeed, the inter- 
national benefits derived from the patronage of European govern- 
ments In Europe, no matter how poor a government may be, 

















lead of violin department at the neu 
of Musi 
the following editorial in the Boston Traveler, Tuesday 
ifternoon, October 26 
A DIOGENFES LOOKING FOR “BORN MUSICIANS” 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen" mourned the poet 
rey It is certainly true that full many a person with potential 
usical talent of the highest order fails to be heard from because 
he emi artist lacked the requisite encouragement and training 
early lite 
For this reason, every responsible movement for the dissemina 
of musical knowledge and for the extension of educational op - 4 
tunities in music deserves encouragement and assistance AGIDE JACCHIA, 
The Boston Conservatory of Music, through, its able director, Mr ) . a fl ; 
, > C € p tf tf Music, 
\side Jacchia, is undertaking to reach out and bring to its studios Director of the new Boston Conservatory of M 
ung persons of ender means, but of musical promise, with the P 
ject of aiding them along the path of musical development To it readily gives financial assistance to institutions of music in ord r 
; emall number of scholarships are already available Mr that free instruction may be given to all applicants who prove 
; ; : f his a. 3 Ives worthy 
lacchia is al ivi several hou a week of his own time to free themse ) 
te F oewBiar  yter If But ‘he penned to do more, through The directors of the Boston Conservatory of Music will take the 
‘ stramentality of bis echool. than he has yet been eble to de necessary steps to secure financial aid in this country, in order 
this an. ; - to maintain at least one school in America where the large num- 
Deeemahh the Conservatory would welcome contributions t ber of men and women who would study music if they could, may 
vermenent fund for scholarship purposes But right now the have an opportunity. 
lire ts aailabes te obtais sifte that will be spent in paying the While awaiting the results of these efforts, the founders of the 
t f instruction for a number of worthy students Mr corporation known as the “Boston Conservatory of Music stand 
| } s thorough high-minded in his purpose to render a useful ready to support the institution with all their moral and financial 
' r the ordinary province of his institution There strength i 1 
a be any devotees a e . and lovers of youth in this city Beginning with the season of 1920-1921, they will give free in 
tand ready to support this project The sum of $125. Mr struction to those aspirants who show proof of particular talent 
ol} fooma aa. wil provide forty weeks’ free in truction t for music and whose financial means will not permit of their spend- 
. student Smaller or largtr amounts will be proportionately ing the large amount of money necessary for a thorough musical 
useful lo join in this enterprise is a high adventure, with the al education, To help such students, the directors have engaged the 
luring | ibility of the discovery of a Caruso or a Kreisler or a very best instructors for every branch of study—theoretical, voca 
Padere vaki in some hidden byway of metropolitan life and instrumental—and, in the broad curriculum offered they plan 
: . . . to educate Americans of talent so thoroughly that they will no 
The cholarships referred to were won by Alba Venanzi longer seek education abroad; nor will America be obliged to con- 
f Boston, piano and the required complementary course, tinue to go to Europe for its musical leaders and its virtuosi. 
theory; Cecilia Pearl of Lynn, Clara Rivelli of Bos- That Mr. Jacchia would not be contented with a staff of 
ton, Juliette MeCarthy of Quincy, Edward H. S. Boat- —mediocrities was indicated when he announced the person- 














“She stands easily at the head of livi 
the dynamic control and tremendous 





and translates 
flowers of thought.” 


Steinway Piano ut 
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KATHARINE 


by the luminous purity and refinement of a genius which not merely apprehends 
a composer, but adds the fragrance of a charming personality to his 


IN AMERICA FROM NOV. 25 TO JAN. 31 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra—Dec. 12 (Tschaikowsky Concerto) 

St. Paul Symphony Concert—Dec. 16 ( Brahms Concerto) 

Minneapolis Symphony Concert—Dec. 17 (Brahms Concerto) 

Boston Symphony Orchestra (in Cambridge)—Jan. 13 (Brahms Concerto) 


ng women pianists. The grace of Zeisler, 
force of Carreno, unite in her, both transfused 


(Detroit Saturday Night, April 17, 1920) 
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nel of his faculty. To begin with, most of the teachers are 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The avail- 
ability of Alfred R. Frank as head of the vocal department 
made his choice an easy one. Mr. Frank is widely known 
in New England as a concert bass and vocal coach. His 
early training was -with William L. Whitney in Boston. 
Later he coached opera with Luigi Vannuccini in Florence, 
Italy, and oratorio with Marion W. Whitney, the celebrated 
oratorio bass. Returning to this country, Mr. Frank soon 
gained wide repute in New England as a concert singer 
and as a recognized vocal authority. He is assisted in his 
work at the Boston Conservatory by Ester Ferrabini, who 
has just returned from a season of opera in Milan, where 
she sang’ leading opera roles; Jessie P. Drew, and R. A. 
Fornari, of the original Boston Opera Company. 

Hans Ebell, who directs the piano department, was 
born in Petrograd, Russia, and received his preliminary 
musical education from W. Wissendorff in piano, and J. 
Withol in composition, at the St. Petersburg Music School, 
from which he was graduated in 1905. The next six years 
were devoted to further study—composition with Rach- 
maninoff in Dresden, and piano with Josef Hofmann in 
Paris and with Leopold Godowsky in Vienna. From 1911 
to 1914 Mr. Ebell divided his time between directing the 
piano department of the Conservatory in Cracow, Galicia, 
Poland, and touring Russia, France, Austria, Germany and 
England as a concert pianist. At the outbreak of the war 
he came to this country and made his home in Boston, in 


which city he has gained no little repute as an instructor 
and coach and as a pianist, adding here to the reputation 
had already 


he made for himself in Europe as a soloist. 





ESTER FERRABINI, 
Who will assist Director Jacchia, 
Mr. Ebell is assisted by Eunice Lee May, Albert C. Sher- 
man, Clementine Miller and Scott Sutherland. 

The violin section is headed by Irma Seydel, who also 
teaches solfeggio at the school. Miss Seydel hardly needs 
an introduction to American music lovers. She has ap- 
peared successfully as soloist with the leading symphony 
orchestras of this country, and with many orchestras in 
Europe. Mr. Jacchia was. indeed fortunate to obtain 
the services of this admirable artist. Miss Seydel’s 
associates in the violin department are Julius Theodorowicz, 
assistant concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
F. Thillois, leader of the second violins of the same orches- 
tra, and F. L. Mahn, also a member of the local symphony. 

Other instruments are taught as follows: Organ, Albert 
W. Snow; flute and piccolo, D. M. Wilkinson; oboe and 
English horn, Louis Speyer; clarinet and base clarinet, 
Albert Sand; bassoon and saxophone, Abdon Laus and 
Samuel Harris; horn, Max Hess; cornet and_ trumpet, 
Edwin G. Clarke ; trombone and tuba, Eugene Adam; 
percussion, Carl F. Ludwig; viola, Arthur Fiedler and 
Frederick Mahn; cello, Hazel L’Africain and Enrico 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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A New Recital Singer! 


























Read what Messrs. Parker and Hale of the Boston Transcript 
and Boston Herald have to say of the beautiful song recital at 
Symphony Hall, November 10th, by the celebrated tenor 


TITO SCHIPA 


of the CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Boston Transcript. 


TITO SCHIPA PROVES 
NOTABLE CONCERT-SINGER 


A Tenor with Other Ways Than Those of the 
Opera House 


In the concert-hall it is the usual lot of operatic 
singers to disappoint and bore. It was the good 


.the deserved fortune of Mr. Tito Schipa, at Sym- 


phony Hall last evening, to surprise, interest, and 
please. He is the light tenor of the Chicago Opera 
Company, fetched thither from European stages 
As such he was heard in “La Traviata,” ‘Rigoletto,’ 
and “Don Pasquale” in Boston last winter. In all 
three his singing, acting and manner differentiated 
him from the comnfon run of his kind. His voice 
in itself gave pleasure. It was clear, warm, smooth, 
pliant, like neither a plucked wire nor yet the bleat 
of a lonesome lamb. He used it as one who studies 
and practises the artful ways of song. There was 


reason to believe Mr. Schipa a musician as well as 


a singer—a musician withal of background and 
discrimination. Clearly, moreover, he was no mere 
operatic tenor. He was actually a man of dis- 
coverable cultivation, taste, and artistic ambition. 

One of these ambitions was the concert hall, not 
merely for the profit and the prestige Mr. Schipa 
might gain there, but as field for new and stimulat 
ing work. Last evening, if memory does not slip, 
he made trial of it for the first time in America and 
with altogether justifying outcome. He assembled 
no programme of flamboyant operatic pieces and 
songs sure to stir the average audience. Operatic 
pieces he did sing; but two of them were both self- 
contained and rarely heard music—the youthful, 
dreamy and amorous Florindo’s air from Wolf 
Ferrari's undeservedly forgotten comedy in the 
manner of Goldoni, “Inquisitive Women”; and the 
upswelling invocation to nature from Massenet’s 
“Werther.” Two others were more familiar and 
less self-contained—the ‘Morning Song” from 
Lalo’s “King of Ys” and the soliloquy from Mas- 
senet’s “Manon,” dear to every tenor capable of 
vocal finesse. 

Throughout these numbers, Mr. Schipa began, 
continued and ended as singer, for the time, of the 
concert-hall. He struck no operatic attitudes, ob- 
truded no operatic gesture or grimace, shunned 
like the pestilence they are the big tone, the 
sob Italianate and other provocation to operatic 
groundlings; bore himself like modest artist and 
gentleman. At moments, of course, he summoned 
the ardors of song appropriate to both concert- 
room and theatre, ready to glow at need out of 
Italian voice and temperament. Then and there, 
however, the music invited them while his own 
poise controlled them. If these ardors served him 
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well in the apostrophe from “Werther” and one or 
another item, he was no less master of the finely 
spun, phrased and shaded music from “Manon” or 
of the flowing grace, the light elegance of Wolf- 
Ferrari’s air. For some ears, accustomed to hear 
Lalo’s “Morning Song” vociferated at them in the 
fashionable operatic manner, he restored the fresh- 
ness, the brightness of the music, 

For fuller range, Mr. Schipa perceived the 
sustained progress, interlaced phrases, ample peri- 
ods and calm continence of the old Italian airs. 
Yet he was mindful of the undulation, the inflection 
that are sensitive life to the music. He caught the 
mood—and also the fashion—of Franck’s hymn; 
he sang simple songs simply and light songs 
lightly. If he erred at all, he did so in the vocal 
smoothness laid upon rather rough-textured Span- 
ish pieces. By these signs, Mr. Schipa possesses 
the range and discrimination, the intelligence and 
imagination that are the finer tools of the singer 
of songs. He also posseses the vocal means. He 
sang truly, skilfully, artfully, mindful alike of 
melodic gradient, moulded phrase, the beat of 
rhythm, the fall of accent. At every turn he was 
plastic. Whatever modulation or shading he willed 

and they were many and finely tempered—was 
at his command. After all it is possible to flourish 
in the opera house and still retain the art of song. 

4. TP, 
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Boston Herald. 


SCHIPA CONCERT 


IS NOTEWORTHY 


Tenor First Heard with Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion Scores Anew 


LARGE AUDIENCE IS APPRECIATIVE 


By PHILIP HALE 


Tito Schipa, tenor, gave his first recital in Boston 


last night in Symphony Hall. Federico Longas 


was the accompanist. The program was as follows: 
Giordani, Caro mio ben; Wolf-Ferrari, Florindo’s 
aria from “Le Donne Curiose”; Caccini, Amarilli; 
Lalo, Aubade from “Le Roi d’ys”; Bemberg, Aime 
moi; “Calcavecchia, Suzanne; Schipa, Ave Maria; 
Franck, Panis Angelicus; Renato Bellini, Canzo 
netta and La Rosa; Tirindelli, Amore; Massenet, 
Ossian’s songs from “Werther”; Padilla, Princes 
sita; Perez-Freire, Ay! Ay! Ay!; Barrera, Grana 
dinas. 

Mr. Schipa was first heard here as Alfredo in a 
performance of “La Traviata” by the Chicago 
Opera Association on March 2 of this year. He 
then made a most favorable impression as a lyric 
tenor. He was heard later as the Duke in “Rigo 
letto” and Ernesto in “Don Pasquale.” The beauty 
of his voice and the purity of his art gave rich 
promise of his success on the concert stage. This 
promise was fulfilled last night 

It is not given to many operatic tenors, how 
ever imposing they may be in the theatre, to shine 
in concert 

Mr. Schipa, first of all, is not operatic in concert 
lyricism, Simple, modest in bearing, with an at 
tractive personality, he knows full well that a song, 
however emotional it may be, is not therefore 
dramatic in the operatic sense. Throughout the 
evening there was no attempt to compel applause 
by any sensational display 

We have seldom heard in recent years so fin- 
ished, so pure, so intelligent singing from man or 
woman in the concert hall. Mr. Schipa’s breathing, 
attack, phrasing, command of expressive nuances, 
comprehension of the sentinvent of the poet and 
the purpose of the composer deserve the highest 
praise. And in his interpretations there is the cer 
tain indefinable elegance that we are accustomed 
to associate with such artists as Clement and the 
lamented Charles Gilibert. 


Especially noteworthy was the noble and classic 
simplicity which characterized his singing of old 
Caccini’s beautiful “Amarilli.” Here, indeed, was 


a test of vocal art and aesthetic understanding 
Equally praisewortHY was his reading of Giordani’s 
familiar air, familiar, but a stumbling block to many 
singers who rashly essay it. The “Aubade of 
Lalo” and “La Rosa” of Renato Bellini were sung 
with delightful lightness and delicacy, as was the 
pretty “Suzanne” of Calcavecchia. Nor will the 
smooth and long line of the cantilena in his own 
“Ave Maria,” and the religious fervor of Cesar 
Franck’s “Panis Angelicus” be soon forgotten 
The large audience was quick to appreciate the 
art of the singer, who was recalled many times 
This gave us an opportunity of hearing a charming 
interpretation of “The Dream” from “Manon.” 














@2s First New York Recital, Wednesday, November 17th at Carnegie Hall 
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JAZZING THE PUBLIC WITH CLASSICAL MUSIC 


What an American Metropolitan Opera House Tenor Does to Interest His Numerous Nation Wide Audiences 


tan Opera House, Paul Althouse had jazzed the piano 

a bit, for he was a normal American youth barely 

twenty-one, and buoyant, with the health of the athlete. 

He could respond to the rhythms of the popular tunes, but 

the greater number of his working moments were given 
to music of another sort. 

After New York had approved the new tenor as one 
rightfully to be welcomed to the Metropolitan’s exclusive 
fold, Mr. Althouse discovered his task was still larger than 
he had been led to believe, because, almost immediately, 
there came from cities throughout the country demands 
for his services in concert. He was compelled to decline 
them. General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza had = pho 
a contract which did not allow his new “tenor-find” 
wander far from the opera house portals, but as the Eedeons 
progressed Mr, Althouse found the call to appear in re- 
citals too great a thing to resist successfully, 


a 


S “on TLY before he made his debut at the Metropoli- 
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* ence to have had in such an institution as the Metropoli 


“It is a wonderful experi- 
itan. 
Yet the artistic quality of recital and oratorio singing has 
for me a larger appeal. One may not find in those fields 
(particularly that of the recital) the friendly cloak of the 
orchestra to cover one’s vocal blemishes. You either sing, 
during a recital, or else retire to some spot where singing 
is not desired. 

“It was perhaps fortunate that I should have learned, 
early in my career, that the American people inherently 
crave music of the better sort. So I found the interpreta- 
tive side of my art a quality to be respected with corre- 
sponding respect which I had all along shown for the use 
of my voice . a use which should reveal it to the 
best advantage in every possible way. 

“Then,” said the tenor, “I made a further discovery.” 

He looked off into space. The hint of a smile touched 
the corners of his mouth. 

“And that discovery ?” inquired the interviewer. 

“I discovered,” replied Althouse, the smile vanishing, 
“that the public likes to be jazzed with classical music.’ 

It sounded paradoxical—this nonchalantly delivered bit 
of information. To be jazzed with jazzy music is con- 
sistent enough; how to be jazzed with the works of mas- 
ter-composers carried a seemingly humorous twist. But 
there was no indication of humor in the Althouse explana- 
tion which followed. He had a theory, and it appears to 
have been sound enough, for it has worked out to advan- 
tage in an extended practical demonstration covering a 
period of several years. 

“You see,” said the tenor, “the people seek an emotional 
sensation in every kind of music they hear. Perhaps | 
should omit from that classification the sublime classics 
which appeal primarily to the mind: Beethoven's ninth 
symphony, for example; some of that composer’s loveliest 
songs, part of certain symphonies by Haydn and Mozart, 
compositions of the immortal Bach . . . as well as 
others of the largely intellectual type. 

“One finds, however, in a study of audiences such as it 

has been my privilege to enjoy, a distinct reaction to spe- 
cific emotional moods of a song. One set of individuals— 
those who experience similar feelings of a specific sort— 
will denote by their manner a pleasure in words and music 
of a tranquil nature. Another set, having different emo- 
tional characteristics, find a keener enjoyment in the swiftly 
moving phrases, the more enlivening text, of a spirited 
song. 
“From close observation of my auditors in hundreds of 
recitals which I have sung in practically all the important 
cities of the United States and Canada,” said Mr. Alt- 
house with sober emphasis, “I have come to the conclusion 
that they find their greatest stimulus in the music the 
classical composers wrote. 

“Schubert carries a more welcome message to the ma- 
jority than the writer of a commonplace melody—no mat- 
ter if that melody has a snap and swing which appears, 
momentarily, to have made an effect. And a dozen other 
gre at composers whose names it is not necessary to men- 
tion exert a corresponding Schubertian appeal. 

“There is one test, and only one, whereby the verdict 
may be ultimately obtained : that is in presenting, on occa- 
sion after occasion, songs which have the genuine classic 
trend. I would not attempt to arrange a program including 


“I like opera,” he confessed. 
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CONTRALTO 


Some 1920-21 Engagements: 


December 4 
N. Y. MOZART SOCIETY 


January 23 
HANDEL AND HAYDN SOC., BOSTON 


February 16 
BOSTON MUSICAL ASSN. 


March 8 
AKRON, O., RECITAL 





What the Critics say: 


A voice of rich, sympathetic quality. Sings 
with good taste and musicianship.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Sang with unusual dramatic interpretation. — 
Providence Tribune. 


Sang Gluck’s classic measures with much 
smoothness and feeling.—St. Louis Times. 


Full, round tones, big range, striking beauty of 
both low and high registers.—Milwaukee 
Journal. 


It will not be many years before her name is 
a household word.—Youngstown Telegram. 


Exclusive Direction: 


WALTER ANDERSON, 


62 W. 45 ST. NEW YORK 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE, 


Tenor, 


compositions of that sort alone; variety is as essential for 
the audience attending a recital of songs as it is in the 
less aesthetic moments of life. My repertory would be 
indeed limited were I to adhere, rigidly, to the works of 
any particular mould; so I try to offer variety, and in the 
arrangement of my programs to have what we call the 
‘artistic balance’ faithfully preserved. For,” he explained, 
with considerable patience, “there must be the ‘give and 
take’ which makes for symmetry; the: following of a vig- 
orous song by another of less stressful design. Where- 
fore, I sing French songs as well as those by composers of 
every nationality who write material I am certain the peo- 
ple want to hear. 

“They must be carefully grouped, as the saying goes: 
the English songs in one section, those by American mu- 
sicians in another, the broad aria in its proper place, the 
Italian, the Russian, the French songs in their fitting spots. 
I suppose your average concert -patron would classify all 
the songs of the ‘better’ sort as ‘classical ;’ it seems a word 
most listeners have chosen to apply to music which was 
meant to live. 

“And so I have come to believe, after this study of audi- 
ences of which I spoke, to regard their demeanor as due 
to a species of emotional response which is none the less 
pronounced than is exerted by a ‘jazzing’ effect. What 
makes it a thing to be happy over is the fact that from 
such an effect a beneficial reaction ensues which 
cannot be said for the abominable ‘jazzy’ tune. 

“If you question what I have just said please observe 
the actions of any audience at the next song recital you 
attend. Watch the young men, the attractive girls, the 
splendid women whose efforts have done so much to pro- 
mote the art of music in this land! If you do observe you 
will see the light of enjoyment coming into the eyes of 
certain people during the singing of some particular song; 
the eager straightening of many a figure while another com- 
position is heard; the clasping and unclasping of hands, or 
the relaxing of tensely held bodies as songs of 
different emotional characteristics are being performed. 

“You may term this reaction whatever you choose; it 
may be only a matter of choice of some suitable expres- 
sion. To me, however, it must always seem consistent to 
call it ‘jazzing the people with classical music.’ Anyhow, 
it pleases them—to hear fine songs acceptably sung—and 
the results are infinitely better than those any a: & a? 


can bring.” 


Cottlow Recital Postponed 


On account of an unusually busy tour of the Middle 
West, Augusta Cottlow’s recital in Aeolian Hall, which 
was scheduled for December 10, has been postponed until 
January, when she hopes to obtain a suitable date. 

As usual, Miss Cottlow is filling many engagements in 
prominent colleges, meeting many old friends glad to wel- 
come her return to the American concert field and making 
new ones everywhere. As a proof of her popularity with 
educational institutions Miss Cottlow has in many instances, 
when not obliged to leave the town directly after the con- 
cert, been urgently requested to give a lesson to some 
teacher wanting coaching on certain pieces, particularly the 
MacDowell sonatas. 


Claussen Recovering from Operation 

Her many friends and admirers will be delighted to hear 
that Julia Claussen, the distinguished mezzo-soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, is rapidly recovering 
from the effects of an operation performed on her at the 
Post-Graduate Hospital in New York. Her illness will in 
no way interfere with her filling her many recital and 
concert dates this fall, except that her extensive bookings 
in Texas for this month have been postponed until Febru- 
ary. After the holidays Mme. Claussen sings at the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York Her repertory of course will 
include some of her famous interpretations of the Wag- 
nerian roles. Already preparations are under way to pre- 
sent her in some special performances of these operas in 
English. In all probability she will be heard as Brunnhilde, 
a role in which she excels. 


Kerekjarto for Newark Festival 
The Newark Music Festival Association has engaged 
Duci De Kerekjarto, the brilliant young Hungarian vio- 
linist, for the forthcoming May Festival. 
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CECIL FANNING’S LONDON SUCCESSES WERE UNIQUE 


And This Season’s American Tour Promises to Be Equally Triumphant 


ECIL FANNING, the baritone, back from a summer 
of work and rest—mostly the former—in England, 
stayed only a few hours in New York before he 

hurried on his way westward with H. B. Turpin and Mrs. 
Turpin for a few days at home before beginning the long 
winter campaign which Manager Daniel Mayer has ar- 
ranged for him. 

Mr. Fanning’s success in London was unique in the his- 
tory of the visit of American artists to England. He has 
always been highly rated in his own country, but London 
gave him a real welcome on his first appearance, proclaim- 
ing him one of the finest recitalists who has appeared there 
for years; he sang publicly no less than twenty times in 
London. Announcing his own series of six recitals to be- 
gin with—a series which (mirable dictu) was as successful 
financially as it was artistically—he had fourteen other 
actual engagements to fill in the comparatively short Lon- 





CECIL FANNING 
In Brittany. 


don season on the strength of the praise which greeted his 
first recitals. When once the extravagant criticisms of 
these opening recitals were published, he was a made man 
in London. With the well known faithfulness of the Brit- 
ish public to the artists it admires, he can go back there 


year after year to the same success; undoubtedly he will, 


for there are plans on foot already for either the spring 
or fall of 1921. 

To stick to statistics for a moment, he sang ten times at 
Queen’s Hall, including two ballad concerts; eight times at 
Wigmore Hall, once at Albert Hall and once at the Al- 
hambra, where"he was engaged for the tenor role in Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha.” 

Seven of his appearances were with orchestra under the 


baton of Sir Henry Wood, these including four at the 


Promenade Concerts, one at a regular symphony concert 
and two Sunday concerts. Among the numbers he sang 
with Sir Henry was the famous Credo from “Otello” and 
in a concert performance of “Siegfried.” He sang also 
in a performance of the ninth symphony under Albert 
Coates. 

Sincs ror KinG AND QUEEN. 

Besides his public appearances, there were two private 
engagements, at one of which he had the honor of singing 
for King George and Queen Mary, not at Buckingham 
Palace—for their Majesties do not “command” artists— 
but at a very informal evening at the American Embassy, 
where the King and Queen and Ambassador and Mrs. Davis 
made up the entire company, with Mr. Fanning and Mr. 
Turpin, the King leaning on the piano and discussing the 
songs with Mr. Fanning with evident understanding and 
sympathy. 

A Corprat Reception. 

“What particularly delighted me,” said Mr. Fanning, 
“was the cordiality with which Mr. Turpin and I were re- 
ceived everywhere. I mean not only by the public, but think 
particularly of the kindness of our British colleagues. 
Never did we have anything but the kindest words from 
them. You know how long those ‘Ballad Concerts’ are, so 
long that tea is served in the artists’ room, and I assure you 
nothing is pleasanter than those gatherings. The experience 
was really a wonderful one. We were in London all sum- 
mer, except for August, which we spent motoring in 
France. Of course, I made some mistakes at first. The 
English, for instance, do not want programs on which 
ballads and art songs are mixed, although it is hard some- 
times for the foreign artist to tell just where they draw the 
line. They were hungry for German songs, and the Loewe 
ballads made a particular hit. I sang them all in English, 
so that everyone in the audience could understand the story. 
On different programs I sang both the Loewe and Schubert 
settings of the ‘Erlkénig,’ and they seemed to like both 
equally well. An American song that took particularly 
well was Harriet Ware’s ‘Morning Son,’ which I used re- 
peatedly. I also introduced the new ‘Sailor Songs’ by 
Coningsby Clark, using them on three different programs, 
and they made a great hit. The composer paid me the com- 
pliment of asking me to write some lyrics for him, which 
I have done, and he is now at work on a new cycle of songs 
to my words. Hermann Loehr, whose greatest success, 
‘Little Gray Home in the West,’ is as well known here as 
across the water, is also writing a new song to a lyric 
which he asked me to do for him. 

“Yes, my first venture in England was a delightful ex- 
perience. I had the pleasure of becoming well acquainted 
with the leading critic, Ernest Newman, who wrote to the 
Manchester Guardian of my first recital in the most com- 
plimentary terms, although I was a total stranger to. him 
at the time. And not the least of our pleasurable experiences 
in England was due to Rudolph Mayer, who had us in 
charge. What Mr. Mayer does not know about musical 





THE BARITONE AT THE GRAVE OF ADELINA 
PATTI IN PARIS. 


management there is not worth knowing. The way in 
which we were introduced by him had, I am convinced, a 
great deal to do with the success won. Naturally | am 
looking forward with pleasure to next year’s visit.” X. 


Novaes Playing in Paris and London 





Guiomar Novaes has been engaged to play in Paris with 
La Société du Conservatoire and also in London before 
coming to the United States in January. She will remain 


here for the months of January, February and March, 
opening her season with an appearance with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra for the benefit of the Froebel League, pre 
senting the Mendelssohn concerto in G minor. Following 
this she will play in Westfield, Buffalo, Indianapolis, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Mt. Vernon, Peoria, Cleveland, 
Lynchburg, Charlottesville, Chicago, two appearances with 
the Detroit Symphony and two with the National Sym- 
phony of New York. 














enigma. 


violin—more especially wood and painting 


HERSCHEL VIOLINS 


The superiority of old Italian violins over all others has never been called in question. The cause of that superiority has remained an unsolved 
The most strenuous endeavors of experts, inventors, musicians and violin makers have utterly failed to lift the veil from the secret. 
various investigators differed in their theories, and, so did naturally, the experiments to which they had recourse. 
was subjected to a most minute technical and chemical examination and each investigator flattered him- 
self with the belief that he had been fortunate enough to find the solution of a problem that had so long puzzled the violin makers of the world. 
was soon a good deal of talk about great inventions in connection with their art, but, without doing injustice to any one, it may be confidently affirmed 
that not one, in the smallest degree, revealed any part of the great Italian secret. 


The Herschel Violin holds an entirely different position. ied at ! 
sustained brilliantly every test the most exacting expert could impose. The unanimous pronouncement of the best qualified judges is to the effect that, 


for sweetness, strength and wonderful carrying power the Herschel Violin ranks with the great Italian Master Instruments. 
In order, however, to avoid such disappointment as others have experienced, the inventor made efficient trial. 


on his system and waited patiently a number of years to note what alteration use had produced in them. : 
: The Herschel Violin is not an accidental success, 


No disappointment now is possible. 





SOMETHING ABOUT MY HERSCHEL VIOLIN 


I premise so that my opinion, as that of an outsider may 
not too lightly weighted, that I am now, and have been 
for the past eighteen months a professional musician, I 
am a student of the Academy of Music in this place and 
_ play first violin in what was formerly the Court Orchestra. 
[ occupy myself besides a great deal with the investigation 
and study of violins and musical instruments. At the pres- 
ent moment I have in my possession 1 Widhalm, 2 Rauch, 
1 Seidel, 1 Meuner, 1 Egidius Klotz, 1 Hornsteiner, 1 
Kretschmann, 1 Gusetto, 1 Belloisio and a genuine Hie- 
ronymus and Antonius Amati. 

Dr. Herschel, who is personally unknown to me, about 
three months ago sent me one of his instruments. After 
rotracted trial I have purchased it. It is a copy of a 
Stradivari of the best period of that artist about 1725—as 
by careful measurement I have ascertained the technical 
execution is simply perfect and it is quite deli htful to 
follow through the lupe the great delicacy of the inlay- 
work. Less agreeably did the bright oil-colour, a conces- 
sion probably to acoustic considerations, affect me. So en- 
tirely does the tone of the instrument suit me, that on no 
other of my violins do I now play. After occasional aber- 
ration I have always with renewed delight, returned to my 
Herschel. The tone is grand and noble, strong and sweet— 
on the G-string of enchanting softness. The intonation is 
conspicuously easy. The tone is always there, and the 
astonishing symmetry of the strings in every situation has 
conspicuously manifested itself in my quartet of stringed 
instruments. I have subjected to exhaustive test a good 
many violins. A little hitch attaches to every one of them 
—every one except my Herschel. That is a perfect in- 
strument and completely contents me. Every morning, when 
I release it from its bed my delight is renewed. For me 
the question on what violin I shall play for the rest of my 
life is finally closed. The Herschel violin is the confident 


aac Heinricn RorriaENnDER 
Kapitanleutnant a.D, Bickeburg 


24, 6. 20. Scheierstr. 6 





pieces. 


The instrument was first made 8 or 9 years ago. 


With the most entire confidence it can be asserted that the inventor thoroughly under- 
stands the ways and means by which his instruments are made acknowledged master- 





The 
Every component part of the 
There 


It gained at once undivided favor and 


He circulated 12 instruments made 





The inventor, however, is a medical 
practitioner and unwilling entirely to 
abandon his professional pursuits. He 
has, therefore, determined to _ sell 
his rights. Those interested or desirous 
to participate in the material benefits of 
his invention will please apply: Walter 
Seeck, Ber.in-——Lichterfelde Ost, Prom- 
enadenstr. 6, 





To Dr. Karl Herschel I herewith testify, that I 
have examined some violins built on his system 
and regard them as most admirable specimens 
of more modern handicraft. Tone-quality com- 
parable with that of many Master instruments 
challenges special commendation. The Her- 
schel violin has none of the usual unmal- 
leability and hardness of new instruments. In 
a bratsche, too, built in accordance with his 
directions, I recognize a piece of work of the 
highest promise. 

Pror. Atrr. RanLwes, 
University Director of Music 


Halle/Saale, April 23, 1920. 














Dr. Herschel has caused up to the present eight violins 
to be made in accordance with his ideas. Quality of tone, 
rather than appearance, recommends them. To the bridge 
their sound is full and pure and swelling. The passages are 
well adjusted and in every position the intonation is effected 
with wondrous ease. The Herschel violin lends itself splen- 
didly to the smooth and rhythmical excurtion of musical 
task. With enchanting ease it overcomes al! difficulties, In 
surprising fashion the Herschel violins have sustained the 
severe tests to which they were subjected by musicians and 
experts. They had to compete with the old Master Instru- 
ments Gaglianus, Guarnari, Amato, Rocca--with modern 


firms of world wide renown, and—they were not defeated. 
Much was asked of them. In the open, in the concert room, 
in quartet and orchestra they were played, but everywhere 
they triumphantly acquitted themselves 
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It gives our local opera goers a thrill to hear that, 
although the Metropolitan already is running for 
ihe season, the Chicago Opera will give its annual 
season here at the Manhattan, beginning January 24. 

¢ 

Patriotic societies in Magdeburg were quite peeved 
because the local municipal opera gave a perform- 
ance of d’Albert’s “Revelutionshochzeit,” which 
deals with the French Revolution, on Sedan Day. 
They protested—but the performance took place. 
Perhaps the management of the theater was liberal 
enough to realize that the date of Sedan Day has 
been shifted, It is now November 11. 


“No man fiddler has measured up to the artistic 
stature of Wilhelm J. Wieniawski or Sarasate,” the 
types made the Tribune’s learned critic remark in a 
special article Sunday, in which, as usual, the great- 
ness of artists of the past was extolled at the 


expense of those of the present. We have long 
known and viewed with alarm a certain Wilhelm J. 
Bryanawski but never had we suspected the Polish 
violinist--who was anything but a spoil-sport—of 
any connection with that W. J. family. 

aE nwo 


Once again the rights of a critic are to come be- 
fore the tribunal of justice—this time in Paris. A 
certain Mile, Borgo sang in “Aida” at the Opera 
and Jean Poueigh, critic of the Comoedia, who did 
not care for her, said so in no uncertain tones; 
whereupon Mile. Borgo brought suit for 100,000 
francs damages, naming not only Poueigh, but the 
responsible editor and proprietor of the paper as 
well. Le Menestrel, making a note of this, com- 
ments as follows: “We shall not reproduce the 
article written by M. Poueigh, for perhaps we should 
render ourselves also liable; but we must congratu- 
late our own correspondent, who, writing of the 
same performance, did not even mention the name 
of Mile. Borgo. After all, silence is also a criticism.” 

- @- — 

Marguerite Sylva’s has always been a very per- 
sonal art, a fact that was never better exemplified 
than in the “At Home” recital of songs which she 

ave in the Times Square Theater—just the right 
intimate setting—last month. This close contact of 
artist and audience, the feeling of informality which 
the artist purposely created and cherished, gave a 
new note to the recital. Miss Sylva confided to 
her audience that she couldn’t understand how any- 
one would care to hear a single artist sing a dozen 
or fifteen songs one after the other, but that her 
idea was quite wrong was proven by the fact that 
everybody ry teal when the end of the announced 
program had reached and insisted on four or 
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five extra numbers. It was a most gratifying com- 

pliment to anyone entering the recital field for the 

first time, for hitherto Mme. Sylva has confined her 

singing practically entirely to the operatic field, in 

which she is known on both sides of the Atlantic. 
a <——- 

Very generously, Thcmas A. Edison has placed 
at the disposal of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation the sum of $500 as a prize for the most 
meritorious research on “The Effects of Music.” 
It is the wish of Mr, Edison to direct attention 
toward the importance of research in the psychology 
of music. He points out that we have today all 
too little scientific understanding of the effects, both 
affective and volitional, which contrasted sorts of 
musical selections produce on listeners of differing 
native endowment and tiaining, under varying con- 
ditions of mood, season and physical condition. 
Researches brought to completion during the present 
academic year may be submitted in competition for 
the Thomas A, Edison prize. 
sent at any time before May 31, 1921, to W. V. 
Bingham, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He will transmit them, without the 
names of the authors, to the members of the com- 
mittee of award, to be designated by the American 
Psychological Association. Manuscripts should be 
submitted in form for publication. The following 
topics are suggested as suitable, but the choice of 
subject is not limited to that list. The committee 
will welcome any research bearing directly on the 
nature of music and the way it influences people: 
“Classification of Musical Selections According to 
Their Psychological Effects,” “Individual Differ- 
ences in Musical Sensitivity,” ‘Types of Listeners,” 
“Validity of Introspection in Studying Affective 
Responses to Music,” “Modification of Moods by 
Music,” “Effects of Familiarity and Repetition: 
Emotional Durability of Various Types of Selec- 
tions,” “Effects of Contrasting Types of Music on 
Muscular Activity,” “Other Objective (Physio- 
logical) Measurements of Effects of Musical 
Stimuli,” and “An Experimental Study of Music 
as an Aid in Synchronizing Routine Factory 
Operations,” 
a Ge 


HELP FOR YOUNG ARTISTS 


As reported in the Musica, Courter last week, 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, of whieh 
the New York State Federation of Music Clubs is 
a component part, announces its annual contest for 
young artists. The contest is open for piano, violin, 
voice (male and female). The voice contestants 
must be between the ages of eighteen and: thirty 
years. The piano and violin between twenty and 
thirty years. Contestants must have been trained 
in the United States. The State contest will be 
held in New York City between March 1 and March 
15, 1921, all applications to be made to the State 
Chairman of Contests (Mrs. William) Sada Cowen, 
65 Central Park West, on or before March 1, 1921. 
The entrance fee will be one dollar. The con- 
testants must have the endorsement of three recog- 
nized musicians as to their musical attainments. 
The contestants must present a program chosen 
from the list prescribed by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, of which copies are obtainable upon 
application to Mrs. Cowen. The prizes in the final 
(National) will be $150 to each winner in cash, 
a concert tour for which each will receive $50 a 
performance, a joint recital in Aeolian. Hall, New 
York, a joint recital in Kimball Hall, Chicago (under 
the direction of F. Wight Neumann), a joint ap- 
pearance at the Lockport Music Festival. 

The Musicat Courier, in realization of what the 
N. F. M. C. has done for the cause of music, and 
being desirous of helping young American artists 
in the difficult matter of obtaining proper publicity 
for the launching of a career, has offered to the 
N. F. M. C. an additional prize of $100 worth of 
free display advertising in the Musica Courter 
for each of the four winners in the final (National) 


contest. 
-----—<—_—_—_- 


CLAQUELESS 

We were astonished at the lack of enthusiasm 
displayed by the audience at the opening night of 
the Metropolitan; so little applause we do not re- 
member ever to have heard at a Caruso performance 
there. The only time anything like enthusiasffi" was 
approached was after his great scene in the final 
act. We pondered long and deeply on the subject 
and finally an answer—perhaps not the right one— 
occurred to us. There was no claque! At the end 
of last season the red-headed, big-mustachioed leader 
of the so-called “house claque” (that is, the official 
one) told us that he was going to give up claquing 
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and stick to his regular business in Paris, which is 
not, by the way, claquing, but running some kind 
of a shop. Apparently no successor has been ap- 
pointed. (Perhaps the abolishment of the official 
claque is one of the little economies that are to be 
practised this season.) And Monday evening, with 
a cast of favorites and no débuts, the private claque, 
run by the little umbrella-maker familiarly known 
as “Old Ironhands,” appeared not to have had its 
services called into requisition. If we were the 
artists, we should insist upon the restoration of the 
house claque, for it must be genuinely hard to work 
at one’s best with the audience cold and indifferent. 
How different it is in the Latin countries, especially 


Italy! 
OPERA SUPPORT 


The Chicago Opera Association is about to try 
an interesting experiment. On Friday, October 15, 
A. Barthelemy, French Consul at Buffalo and dean 
of the local corps, requested his fellow consuls to 
meet him at the office of Herbert M. Johnson, ex- 
ecutive director of the Chicago Opera Association, 
those who responded being the representatives from 
Italy, Russia, Poland, Great Britain, Jugo-Slavia 
and Norway. Mr. Johnson made an informal ad- 
dress to them, explaining that he realized the in- 
terest of Chicago’s foreign born in grand opera and 
understood that oversight or neglect in some direc- 
tion is responsible for the failure of that big ele- 
ment to take advantage of the opportunities of the 
season in proportion to its interest. He expressed 
a doubt that the great music loving population of 
European birth knows that a graduated scale of 
prices exists, making it possible to secure seats to 
witness the performances at prices beginning as low 
as seventy-seven cents, and that the opera season is 
conducted for the public good, with all, regardless 
of financial status or social rank, accorded a wel- 
come to take advantage of its opportunities. 

This statement was accepted by the foreign rep- 
resentatives present as a correct estimate of a situa- 
tion that should be remedied. They pointed out the 
pronounced internationalism of grand opera, with 
its singers from every clime, as of particular in- 
terest to the peoples they represent, and expressed 
a desire to lend every possible co-operation to the 
dissemination of the facts set forth. 

Then Mr, Johnson came to the most interesting 
part of his statement. He explained that the finan- 
cial guarantee of Mr. and Mrs. Harold F. McCor- 
mick expires with the season of 1921-22 and that, 
if grand opera is to be retained for Chicago, it must 
be through the immediate and enthusiastic support 
of the entire population as a matter of civic pride. 
Any seeming lack of interest at this time, he said, 
would seriously endanger Chicago’s musical future 
as far as that great feature, the opera, is con- 
cerned, He expressed the opinion that no greater 
blow could be sustained by Chicago than the sus- 
pension of the annual season of opera and that no 
element would feel its loss so keenly as the foreign 
born people. The gathering at once resolved itself 
into a permanent organization, having as its pur- 
pose the active support of grand opera in Chicago. 
One of the first steps decided upon was to lay all 
the facts before the foreign speaking population 
through the medium of the foreign language press. 
The latter is being urged to publish the facts broad- 
cast and to give the Chicago Opera Association an 
editorial support it has never had hitherto. 

. s-..% 


All the foregoing is quoted almost word for word 
from a statement issued by the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation. The really interesting point, aside from 
the new idea of making a special effort to enlist 
the active support of the foreign born, is the im- 
plication in Mr. Johnson’s address that, at the ex- 
piration of the present agreement in the spring of 
1922, there is a possibility of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
McCormick withdrawing the support which they 
have so long and heartily accorded to the organiza- 
tion—the only thing, in fact, which has made its 
continued existence possible. We can hardly be- 
lieve that they will do that, although their personal 
interest in and admiration for the late Cleofonte 
Campanini was undoubtedly a factor in the accord- 
ance of their support. Chicago is surely no differ- 
ent from any other city. If grand opera on the 
present scale is to continue, it must be subsidized 
from some source or other. Even generous receipts 
will not suffice to balance expenditures. There is 
little enough opera in this country as it is and it 
would be a pity indeed if one of the two largest 
companies should go out of existence just when 
there seems to be more interest in opera than ever 
before. 
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VARIATIONETTES 
By the Editor-in-Chief 





Huneker says that he hopes he does not have to 
sit through “Parsifal” more than once this season. 
We echo that hope, and add another one that we 
do not have to sit through “The Blue Bird” even 
once. 

zerme*e 

The stupid abuse of Liszt goes on among some 
of the music reviewers. They write as though 
Liszt composed for the express purpose of getting 
them angry when he was not trying to deceive them 
into believing his music to be food. Of course, the 
music of Liszt endures and is beloved of the people, 
but that fact does not seem to influence critical 
dervishes. Some of their number let Liszt alone, 
but maltreat, gouge and kcelhaul Brahms, or Strauss, 
or Rubinstein, or Mendelssohn, or Debussy. All 
those composers remain with us, however, even 
though many of their works have become frayed 
by time. Even Bach, Beethoven, and Mozart re- 
veal numerous threadbare spots and patches. It 
all reminds us of a bit of the recently published 
verse of Hilda Conkling, the child poet, which she 
calls “I Keep Wondering” : 

I saw a mountain, 

And he was like Wotan looking at himself in the water. 

I saw a cockatoo, 

And he was like sunset clouds. 

Even leaves and little stones 

Are different to my eyes sometimes. 

{ keep wondering through and through my heart 

Where all the beautiful things in the world 

Come from. 

And while I wonder 

They go on being beautiful. 

nee 

Unknown soldiers are being buried by France and 
England with great honors. Unknown musicians 
who fought for existence all their lives and fell in 
the unequal conflict have no chance for such post- 
humous glory. 

neRre 

We were just about to ask what has become of 
the old fashioned college glee, mandolin, and banjo 
club concerts, when we received an invitation to 
one of them (by Columbia and Pennsylvania) at 
the Hotel Astor on Friday. 

nme 

There is no absence of national variety in the 
list of artists who are appearing before our cos- 
mopolitan public this week. Some of them are: 

American—Inez Barbour, Albert Spalding. 

Italian—Tito Schipa, Titta Ruffo. 

Austrian—Fritz Kreisler. 

Russian—Toscha Seidel. 

Bohemian—Jan Kubelik. 

Spanish—Joan Manen. 

Greek—Nicolas Antoniades. 

Rumanian—Raoul Vidas. 

Australian—Percy Grainger. 

Hungarian—Duci de Kerekjarto. 

Peruvian—Carlos Valderrama. 

Czecho-Slovak—Boza Oumiroff. 

English—Cyril Scott. 

Norwegian—Stell Andersen. 

2RnRe*e 

It is perhaps because of the foreign influx that 
our language is receiving such radical additions to 
its musical terminology. Some of the accepted new 
words and phrases are: “I shall début,” “She 
débuted,” “He made an audition,” “to concertize,” 
“vocalize,” etc. 

zene 

Few persons quote critics and even fewer praise 
them. That should not be so, for critics are 
neither better nor worse than their fellows, as the 
human race goes. However, Henry T. Finck has 
evolved a plan by which a critic becomes critic of 
himself and gets all the good notices he desires, as 
witness : 

The adventures of Wagner’s most passionate opera 
(“Tristan and Isolde”) in New York have been described 
entertainingly in my friend Krehbiel’s “Chapters of Opera.” 
But the best analysis of the poem and music of this master- 
work is to be found, as I must grudgingly admit, in the 
second volume of my own “Wagner and His Works.” It 
is the best because it is the most enthusiastic: only a 
frenzied, uncritical enthusiasm can do justice to “Tristan 
and Isolde,” “a poem for poets,” and “a score for com- 
posers,” as well as for all who are truly musical, profes- 
sionals or amateurs or neither. Can you beat what I 
wrote for that book seventeen years ago? 


ners 


America is not the only land which pays for art 
in proportion to its real value. Gallito, the Spanish 
bull fighter, died-there recently and left $2,000,000. 
Granados, the Spanish composer who was drowned 
on the torpedoed Sussex, had $6,000 in his belt, all 


the money he owned in the world. Strangely enough, 
Granados earned the $6,000 in America. 
ReRe 


B. L, T.’s ever-sparkling Chicago Tribune column 
revives two good laughs when it quotes the definition 
of fugue as “a piece in which the voices one by one 
come in and the people one by one go out,” and 
Samuel Butler’s “Note Book” remark: “I pleased 
Jones by saying that the hautbois was a clarinet 
with a cold in its head, and the bassoon the same 
with a cold in its chest.” 

nRre 

H, E.Krehbiel writes some sensible words in the 
Tribune about the foolish credulity of newspaper 
editors who print press agents’ yarns concerning 
musical artists. He points out that to have ap- 
peared before the crowned heads of Europe does 
not necessarily make an artist play or sing better 
on the occasion of a début at Aeolian or Carnegie 
Hall. Mr. Krehbiel is right. We long have been 
tired of reading about how the Ahboob of Calcutta 
kissed Mishjash Fiddlefast on the chin after his 
inspiring performance of his own violin arrange- 
ment of “Pop Goes the Weasel,” and how Mme. 
Acidula Screechini, while crossing the Rockies, was 
attacked by a huge grizzly bear which jumped into 
the train but became so bewitched by her musical 
screams that he bowed, tore off his pelt, presented 


it to her for a rug for her back parlor in the palazzo, , 


and leaped off Pike’s Peak to a joyful death, shout- 
ing, “I have lived, I have lived!” 
en ® 

William Thorner informs us that he has a soprano 
whose voice is so high that he has to go on the roof 
to teach her. Why not take a studio in the Singer 
Building ? . 

nee 

Wire from General Wrangel, in Sebastopol, to 
Ignatz Paderewski, in Paris: “Better start playing 
the piano again.” 

ReeRme 

Kelcey Allen thinks that because so many women 
take pet dogs to restaurants, the orchestras there 
play the celebrated “Barc-arolle” and selections by 
Wag-ner. 

2Rme, 

Why not, also, some of the Flund-ing music from 

“Walkiire” ? 
eRe 

In regard to matters treated hereintofore, Miss 
Dickie Gordon, opera singer, just returned from 
London and Paris, says that it is considered very 
bad form over there to talk against the Germans 
and to allude to them as “Huns” or “Boches.” 

eRe, 

Not even the best compositions ever survived and 
thrived through the appreciation and support solely 
of “earnest students of music,” “judicious listeners,” 
and “expert commentators.” 

nd 

The lost chord is the one the boarding school miss 
tries to find with the left hand when she is playing 
“Dardanella” with the cight. 

mn ® 


British military officiais in charge of music for 
the army are appealing to English composers not to 
forget the military band, and free performances of 
approved works are offered by the military-musical 


institution known as Kneller Hali. 
. nee 


Commenting upon this appeal, a writer in the 
London Daily Express takes a whack at the average 
English march by saying: 

Who does-not know the kind of tune which ordinary brass 
bands play for a march in this land? I could compose one 
with my eyes shut, suitable for the Salvation Army, Church 
Army, Hampstead Heath on Sunday morning, out-of-work 
demonstrations, coronations, flower shows, Bank Holiday 
sports, and Territorial field days. This is how it goes: 
It is called “Glittering Spangles.” They always have titles 
like that. It begins with “Thump, thump, thump, thump, 
thump,” to set the step, and then breaks loose with 
“Tweedily, tweedily, tweedily, tweedily, UM ti tum ti tum” 
twice, with a good crash on the cymbals at the “Um.” 
Then it goes on “Um ti tweedily too ti too, Um ti tweedily 
too ti too, Um ti tweedily tweedily tweedily UM bang 

p.” This gives a good chance to the cornets and horns, 
while the trombones go sullenly ejaculating “Oom pa, oom 
pa” on no particular note. But the second section gives 
them: a chance. All the treble instruments just chatter 
aimlessly “Blithera, blithera,” while the trombones and 
tuba~“declaim pompously “HAW _ta-ta-ta haw” down the 
scale till they reach the bottom. There is a little trio which 
gives the althorns a chance to bleat like lost sheep, and 
then back to “Tweedily” again. One day I will send it 
to Kneller Hall. 


César Saerchinger also has his say on the subject, 
as follows: “The war evidently did not enrich the 


victors as regards martial music. Has the Peace 
Conference overlooked this important item? Why 
haven’t we made the Germans surrender some of 
their marches, for which they now have no further 
use? The Germans, by the war, made some of their 
composers write new marches by way of forced 
duty during the war. Young Korngold, for in- 
stance, told me how he had to write two. But, he 
added, ‘they were so fast, they were only fit for 
flight.’ Britain, however, did not recruit its com- 
posers for such tasks, and hence there is a dearth 
of suitable victory tunes.” 
RRe 

The Musica Courter constantly is receiving 
letters praising its European news service. 

eee, 

We admit that the Mustcat Courter has, always 
did have, and always will have, the best foreign 
news service of any music paper in the world. 

nRne 


Under severe pressure we admit furthermore that 
the Musicat Courter has, always did have, and 
always will have, the best domestic news service of 
any music paper in the world. 

Ree 

“Victor Herbert is quoted as saying audiences 
are not appreciative since the advent of prohibition. 
The first intimation I have had that the seat of 
appreciation for art was in the stomach.”— Morning 
Telegraph. 

nme 

Arthur Hartmann proves that one can be a first- 
class fiddler, and yet consider that someone else, 
too, can play the violin. Hartmann writes to us: 
“I have heard Toscha Seidel. He is nothing less 
than marvelous.” 

nme 

Louis A. Hirsch found some profitable chords 
when he wrote “The Love Nest,” a song from 
which he has made a large fortune in a little over 
four months. It is the best popular seller since 
“Smiles.” Louis did not have to go so very far 
to find the music for “The Love Nest.” He created 
the first four measures from a passage in Delibes’ 
“Sylvia” (entrance of the bacchantes, sounded 
by four horns) and the second part of the melody 
from Oscar Strauss’ popular ditty of fifteen years 
ago, which all Central Europe was humming and 
whistling, and whose chorus ran: “So ’ne ganze, 
ganze, ganze kleine Frau” 

nme 

It must have been an anti-prohibition typesetter 
who let this go into an up-State paper: ‘There was 
music by the fife and rum corps.” 

neme*e 
262 Balmoral Street, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
October 21, 1920. 

Dear Sir: In your very interesting Variationettes of 
October 7, under the paragraph in which you comment on 
Mr. H. T. Finck’s remarks regarding the Italian method of 
disapproving of an artist, you say, in part: “Of course, it 
would be dreadful were a rendering to be followed by 
absolute silence.” 

It is the custom in Anglican churches, both in Canada 
and the old country, never to applaud an artist at a recital 
or secred concert. The rules of the Church of England 
maintain that the church is primarily a place of worship. 
This does not mean, of course, that recitals, etc., are con 
trary to those rules, but to applaud, is. I am not prepared 
to argue as to whether this is a right view or not, but this 
letter is merely to let you know that it is done, 

Yours very truly, 
E. Metrrop. 


eRe, . 

The best get-rich-quick scheme we have heard 
about came to our notice the other day. A poor 
rural singing teacher who had no lessons decided 
to move to New York and give some at the prevail- 
ing price here for vocal pedagogy. He gave eight 
lessons, retired from the profession, bought a lovely 
estate on the Hudson, rides up and down that beauti- 
ful river in his ocean-going yacht, and otherwise 
takes life easy and lives on the best in the land. 

eee 


It remains for the Herald to discover that many 
of the musical enterprises that visit American cities 
are guaranteed by the local chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, or their equivalent. Of course 
this has been going on for a dozen years or so, but 
trust a New York daily to know only what goes on 
between the Battery and the Bronx. 

eRe, 

Nilly (at the Ysaye-Elman concert ) 
playing in 3-4 time.” 

Willy—“Hm! I should think they’d be playing 


“They are 


" $0-50.” 


Leonard LIEBLING. 
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SIXTEEN YEARS IN JAIL 


A professor of Salamanca University, in Spain, 
has been fined $200 and sentenced to sixteen years’ 
imprisonment, so the Madrid correspondent of a 
London newspaper reports, for two charges of lése- 
majesté, which is the crime of presumptuous con- 
duct in an inferior, This inferior person happens 
to be Sefor Unamuno, who is described as “the 
well known tenor.” Well, the government in Spain 
always has been keenly devoted to the art of re- 
pression, Several hundred thousand of the best 
thinkers in the nation were effectually repressed 
during the Inquisition. Sefior Unamuno need not 
flatter himself, therefore, that he has been specially 
selected. It is a way they have in Spain, Even the 
greatest glory of Spain, the immortal Cervantes, 
was not left free to do as he pleased. In the first 
edition of “Don Quixote” the knight made use of 
‘a rosary he had constructed by making knots in a 
strip he had torn from his shirt tail, The in- 
quisitors compelled Cervantes to substitute a rosary 
of acorns in all the subsequent editions. Of course 
we are at a loss to know, what the “well ‘known 
tenor” is going to substitute for sixteen years of 
imprisonment. Perhaps he will not have any voice 
in the matter. When Byron wrote about Alfonso 
in “Don Juan,” he wondered how he could go on 
so. If the present King Alfonso had anything to 
do with the punishing of Sefor Unamuno, we too 
must ask him how he can go on so? Surely, it 
is time the people of Spain were allowed to speak 
out! They have given evidence of ability in many 
ways. Two, at least, of the world’s greatest 
painters have been Spaniards. In literature Spain 
has excelled in spite of the repressors. Spain has 
a beautiful national music and has given the world 
a few musical artists of the first rank. Never- 
theless, Spain has not taken her rightful place 
among the music producers of Europe. Why? An 
English traveller, by the name of Swinburne, has 
left on record that in 1775 he was in Spain when 
the clergy of that period were about to banish 
opera altogether because they “attributed the want 
of rain to the influence of that ungodly, entertain- 
ment.” Buckle says that Spain and Portugal 
“were the countries where superstition has, during 
the longest period, retained the firmest hold... . 
The literature of those two countries is eminently 


poetic, and from their schools have proceeded some 
of the greatest painters the world has ever seen. 
On the other hand, the purely reasoning faculties 
have been neglected, and the whole Peninsula does 
not supply to the history of the natural sciences a 


single name of the highest merit.” Is there any 
possible connection between the purely reasoning 
faculties and musical composition? We do not 
assert that there is, but we ask why countries like 
Germany and Austria have produced the world’s 
greatest music and have been preeminent in science 
and philosophy? Is it purely a matter of coinci- 
dence? The fact remains, however, that a romantic, 
poetic, imaginative nation, as the Spaniards are, has 
produced no great scientist and no great composer, 
Scientists cannot develop in a country where science 
is nipped in the bud. The University of Salamanca 
asserted in 1771 that “Gassendi and Descartes do 
not agree so well with revealed truth as Aristotle 
does.” Music cannot thrive in a land where the 
opera is considered ungodly enough to prevent the 
rain from falling. The Puritans killed art with 
the same cold wind of superstition. 

Will Russia recover soon enough to continue her 
conquest of the musical world, or is Spain at last 
to give us a musician to stand on the heights with 
Cervantes and Velasquez? Time will tell. In the 
meantime, Sefior Unamuno, “the well known 
tenor,” has to do time. 

—-----@-- -— 
BREVITY MEANS MUCH 


Kipling somewhere remarked that the story. of 
the Creation was told in four hundred words. 
How happy would we be if every recital giver would 
take the significance of this to heart when he is 
preparing his program. One of the biggest artists 
of them all, Raoul Vidas, set a most commendable 
example in his Carnegie Hall recital last week by 
playing a program which took less than an hour 
and a quarter, including the pauses. Yet it was 
well balanced, complete and satisfying. It seems 
to us that the assumption on the part of an artist 
that he possesses something which will entertain 
an audience for two uninterrupted hours is an un- 
warranted bit of egotism, except in the case of a 
few of the very foremost. Certainly the famous 
actors have had greater and wider popular appeal 
than any musicians except the galaxy to which such 
men as Paganini and Liszt belonged, yet no great 
actor ever has had a role which plays two actual 
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hours nor has one ever ventured to deliver a mono- 
logue of that length, Let the motto be: “Short 
programs—and good ones.” 


HITTING THE NAIL ON THE HEAD 

Somebody on this side wrote a letter to the music 
editor of the London Daily Telegraph, from which 
he printed the following extract, Philip Hale re- 
printing it under the caption “Important, if True!” 

If it were the case that British artists are allowed a fair 
field in this country, one could well understand the exodus 
(of English musicians from England); but the facts are 
that as the musical world is governed, aye, and manned, by 
Russians and Germans and other Orientals, the Anglo- 
Saxon, of either British or American stock, must finally 
realize that he or she must take more or less a back seat. 

Mr. Hale hit the nail right on the head. It would 
be important, were it true, but it isn’t! The names 
of half a dozen native artists who have risen to the 
top by sheer merit will occur to any reader who 
stops to think for a momegt, and as for the British 
who come over here, they are received and re- 
warded according to their deserts. Witness the 
present instance of that magnificent organization, 
the London String Quartet, which, practically un- 
heralded, has aroused the greatest admiration and 
called forth the loudest praise of New York. 


—-~¢ —— - 


SPOOFINGP 

We suspect that the esteemed New York Sun was 
spoofing when it published this as a letter to its 
editor : 

I have rented a piano (upright) and after a few hours’ 
practice I broke eight hammers. If I return the instru- 
ment I will receive no money back; should I keep it I will 
break the entire piano, What shall I do? DESPERATE, 

—— ~ © - 
ITALY’S NEW SOCIETY 


Italy has a new society, Musica Nova, which is 
not dissimilar to the Society for the Publication of 
American Music, except that it proposes to try out 
publicly in a series of concerts the compositions 
selected by its jury, and to publish only those for 
which the audiences in the different cities show a 
preference by a vote recorded at the concert. Not 
a bad idea—better, anyway, than having a jury 
which chooses a composition by one of its own 


members, 
-- -O- 


PREMATURE TEARS 

It becomes very apparent that premature tears 
were shed over the death of Chaliapine, the Rus- 
sian bass, which, according to an Italian newspaper, 
was even believed in at one time by the lady who 
would have been his widow if it had actually taken 
place. The latest bulletin is to the effect that 
Chaliapine, having made his peace with the Bol- 
sheviki, has been singing recently in Moscow for 
the sum of 200,000 rubles per evening—about 
$1.50 Mex. 


—+~@-—- 


A NOBLE BAND 

How would you like to hear a band made up of 
one E flat piccolo, fourteen B flat flutes, three E flat 
flutes, and three B flat bass flutes? Such a one 
recently gave a private concert in London and they 
are said to be very popular in Ireland. They are 
also said to be especially adapted for use in Africa, 
where they can play in the middle of Sahara 
without any danger of many people being compelled 


to listen to them. 
tinal aan 


A CASE FOR HOUDINI 

Once upon a time, so the story runs, when 
Cherubini was at the head of the Patis Conserva- 
toire, a young man who had been admitted to the 
vocal classes addressed the following letter to the 
famous master: “I thank yot, respected sir, for 
having admitted me to the vocal courses, and I -beg 
you to make me have a bass voice—it is my heart’s 
desire !” 


RD eR ER: 
PATRIOTISM 

The patriotic standpoint. From an Italian musical 
newspaper ; “The conductors of the Chicago Opera 
this year will be Gino Marinuzzi, Pietro Cimini—and 
some French conductor whose name escapes us.” 
Marinuzzi, by the way, is already under contract to 
Walter Mocchi as artistic director of the latter’s 
season at Buenos Aires in the summer of 1921. 

comcenerilbiicmenepee 
GOOD FOR DUBLIN 

London Musical News is authority for the state- 
ment that in spite of revolution, reprisals, Sinn 
Feiners, and hunger strikers, music is flourishing 
in Dublin and that the Irish capital has been en- 
joying plenty of concerts and opera performances. 
Which proves again that music and war have nothing 
in common, 


November 18, 1920 
TO STRIKE OR NOT TO STRIKE 


A strike is so called because no stroke of work is 
done. No one can refute such unassailable logic. 
Consequently a strike among pianists would mean 
that not a key would be struck. Nor could there be 
a stroke of the bow if violinists were on strike. A 
strike among singers would put the stroke of the 
glottis out of business. In fact, a strike among 
musicians would be a blow that might stagger hu- 
manity. One of Handel’s bass singers tells a rival 
that he could end him at a blow. That was only 
the old fashioned way of saying that he could end 
him with a strike. But he said that he disdained so ' 
mean a conquest. Modern agitators are less scrupu- 
lous. They even strike while the iron is hot, 
notwithstanding that their wives, as a careful statis- 
tician has pointed out, have frequently to iron while 
the strike is hot. 

It is awful to contemplate the social upheaval 
that would result from a prolonged strike among 
singers. An enormous army of unemployed vocal 
teachers would be compelled to go back to the work 
for which they were originally trained, with the 
result that the ranks of third class pianists, village 
organists, dentists, veterinary surgeons, diaphragm 
developers, social reformers, osteopaths, stenogra- 
phers, Sunday newspaper essayists, would be 
swamped, while all the capable voice trainers would 
starve to death. 

It would be even more disastrous to the country’s 
welfare for the pianists to strike. Dealers in pine, 
maple, mahogany, rosewood, would feel the foun- 
dations of their trade shaken to the depths. A de- 
pression in the timber business would at once send 
up the price of board. Steel mills could do nothing 
but shut down when the miles of piano wire and 
the thousands of piano plates were no longer in 
demand, Pianos sold merely as furniture, or shelves 
for books and flower pots could dispense with steel. 

Negroes in the heart of Africa would languish 
for a market where the tusks of elephants and 
rhinosceroses were wanted. Glue makers would 
soon pile up tons of unused hoofs of horses. 
Felt makers would look in vain for purchasers of 
their accumulated pure wool in a world where all 
clothing is shoddy. 

A strike among violinists would soon fill all the 
jails with counterfeiters who were driven from 
the manufacture of genuine old Stradivari violins 
to the printing of ten dollar bills. And how could 
the world get rid of its horsehair if the violinists 
went on strike? 

A strike among composers would be worst of all ° 
in the long run, though at first the public might 
treat it with contempt. What would become of the 
paper mills, the ink factories, the engravers, if the 
tens of thousands of songs and dances were to stop? 
Only one work in a hundred is of value to the 
music dealer, but the other ninety-nine keep the 
workman’s pot boiling. And then how unbearable 
it would be if sopranos finally had to sing nothing 
but “I Am Titania” and the bird song from “Lak- 
mé.” We like the old songs now and then between 
the new works on the program, but who could 
stand an eternity of old songs? Even an unrelieved 
season of Brahms would get heavy, and we should 
all be delirious on a solid fare of Tschaikowsky. 
No, no! Composers must not strike. That would 
be too cruel. 

We might say something about a strike among 
the critics, but we think it would be best to limit 
our remarks to musicians 

If Shakespeare did not agree with the third Mos- 
cow international, what did he mean? In “All’s 
Well That Ends Well” he says: 

To those Italian fields where noble fellows strike. 
In “Winter’s Tale” he says: 
Music, awake her; strike! 
We must disagree with Shakespeare here, however, 
and urgently request music and musicians not to 


strike. 
——-~-—@-- -—- 
TO HONOR BEETHOVEN 

Beethoven is to have an honor, in connection 
with the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
his birth in December, hitherto reserved exclusively 
to the monarchs and rulers of the world. The city 
of Bonn, his birthplace, is to issue 400,000 mar':s’ 
worth of small coins bearing his effigy. As far as 
is known, it will be the first time a musician has 
been so honored—unless, possibly, some of the 
ancient nations may have glorified Apollo in that 


way. 
ented iaeuiauinis 
ONCE MORE 
Pachmann, the gent, is continually giving “fare- 
well” recitals in England—and he fares very well 
at them indeed. ; 
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Philadelphia Enjoys Stokowski 


As Lecturer and Conductor 





Besten Symphony ct Acndemy—Mersiali Teemghs ia 


Philadelphia, Pa., November 10, 1920.—As an introduc- 
tion to a series of concerts during which Olga Samaroft 
will play the entire list of Beethoven sonatas, Dr. Stokowski 
gave a very lucid explanation of the sonata form in the 
ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford on November 1. The 
lecturer was assisted by Mme. Samaroff and Thaddeus 
Rich, who illustrated the tonal factors of the subject matter. 
In this connection it seems superfluous to add that no better 
exponents of piano and violin could have been selected for 
such a task. 

Dr. Stokowski approached the work at hand seriously 
and with dignity, yet his style was free and informal, there 
being moments of humor interspersed throughout the “talk,” 
which divertissements proved illuminative as well as inter- 
esting. Dispensing with notes, as is his custom when con- 
ducting the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts, Dr. Stokow- 
ski’s explanations concerning the architecture of the 
sonatas were at once clear, impressive and assured. More- 
ever, his reduction of technicalities to a minimum both in 
phrase and general treatment was a laudatory decision re- 
sulting in much satisfaction because of the increased scope 
of understanding which simplicity of presentation invariably 
affords. 

Dr. Stokowski drew his theoretical analogy from the 
form of a triangle, while material impressions and the 
spiritual atmosphere surrounding old European cathedrals 
were recalled for the purpose of suggesting the broad: out- 
line and aurora of beauty inseparable from a master sonata. 

The period of development covered was from Palestrina 
to Beethoven. High tribute was paid the “perfect” work 
of Mozart. The procedure of Haydn was dwelt upon to 
some extent, then Beethoven occupied the final chapter of 
the evening. ‘ . 

During the lecture, and aside from the thematic illus- 
trations offered, Mme. Samaroff played the A major sonata 
from Beethoven, as well as the first movement from his 
last sonata. Mr. Rich gave one of the movements from the 
Bach suite in G. 


Boston SyMPHONY AT ACADEMY, 


Opening its thirty-sixth season at the Academy of Music, 
this city, on November 1, the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
presented a program of more than ordinary interest. While 
the organization has by no means reached the goal of su- 
periority from which it receded after the memorable squab- 
ble of the past, yet Mr. Monteux, plus some of the old 
guard and the artistry as well as willingness of the organ- 
ization’s new members, resulted in an extremely interest- 
ing and thorougly enjoyable performance. 

The E flat major symphony of Georges Enesco was given 
with splendid effectiveness, the modernistic scoring being 
revealed by the orchestra in a manner that met with unani- 
mous approval. Franck’s chotale and fugue, composed for 
piano but arranged for orchestra by Gabriel Pierne, was 
next in order. It aroused much appreciation. The original 
setting of the work was heard here recently when Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch played it in recital, and it would seem that 
the orchestral setting has added little or nothing to the 
beauty of Franck’s initial conception. ; 

Illness prevented Helen Stanley from appearing as per 
schedule. In her place, Mabel Garrison selected and sang 
two extremely difficult numbers with delightful intonation, 
understanding and telling effect. The arias were the 
Mozart “Mia Sempre Adorata” and the show piece “Char- 
mant Oiseau” from “La Perle du Brazil,” by David. The 
flute obligato in the first number was well played by Mr. 
Laurent. The concert was brought to a close by a masterly 
rendering of Beethoven's third “Leonore” overture. 

MarziAtt TrrumpPHs IN “OTELLO.” 

The Philadelphia Opera Company, formerly the Italian 
Music Federation, gave a well nigh flawless offering of 
Verdi’s exacting and tremendously difficult music tran- 
scription of Boito’s “Otello” libretto. Enacting the title 
role, Carlo Marziali created a tremendously favorable im- 
pression upon all those fortunate enough to have been in 
attendance. Indeed, round after round of applause greeted 
each of his big artistic climaxes, at times threatening the 
continuity of the performance. The coaching of the elder 
Salvini enjoyed by Marziali during his student days, in this 
as well as other roles, like the guidance of. Vannucini have 
left an indelible stamp of splendid dramatic and vocal ar- 
tistry upon this singer’s characterizations, so that his act- 
ing, as well as his large, rich voice and absolute control, are 
displayed to the best advantage in the heavy works of the 
Otello type, a fact that, as stated, was amply attested upon 
innumerable occasions on the evening in question. 

An exceptionally good Iago was found in the person of 
P. Mazzoni. Mazzoni not only understood each situation 
indicated by the text, but he 7 all phases and mood re- 
flections due consideration. is singing, though somewhat 
marred by a severe cold, was at once commanding, free 
and authoritative. While the Desdemona of C. Zucarmi was 
for the most part pleasing and ingratiating, yet it did not 
seem to be convincing enough; for t voice is 
charming, it would appear to be better adapted to the re- 
quirements of purely lyric work rather than the arduous de- 
mands exacted by the music drama, to which cause we attrib- 
ute her wanderings from pitch. Others in the cast included 
L. Klinova, I. Picchi, N. Manghi and L. Fini. The chorus 
proved to be a nicely drilled organization, the ensemble 
being good and the groupings natural. Chev. Fulgenzio 
Guerrieri conducted in a magnetic and assured manner. 
The settings were adequate, that of the great hall earning 
much applause. 

OrcHESTRA WITH Scott 1N CONTRASTING ProGRAM. 

The first part of the “Brandenburg” concerto No. 3, in G, 
from Bach, was the introductory number selected by Con- 
ductor Stokowski to a recent pair of Philadelphia 
Orchestra concerts. The work was played with praise- 
worthy tonal balance and finely accentuated rhythmic 
pulsings that drew forth every evidence of unbridled en- 
thusiasm from the big audiences. The dignified and massive 
Brahms ‘No. 4, in E minor, was next on the list, 


and the interpretation of it at the hands of Stokowski and 


“Ot ello”—Philadelphia Orchestra with Cyril Scott in Contrasting 
Program 


‘his artists reaffirmed not only the spirit of cohesiveness 


between director and men, but again revealed the former’s 
firm as well as scholarly grasp on the intents and achieve- 
ments of Brahms, the musician, the man and philosopher. 
The changing paces and variation of color with which the 
score abounds were all realized and presented in a manner 


that stamped the performance as being among the most. 


superior renditions ever offered. 

On the second part of the program Cyril Scott appeared 
as composer, pianist and conductor. is concerto in C 
major was offered in a style which we have every reason 
to believe the score designated. The first two movements, 
whether in soft passages or murderously loud parts, all 
seemed to be so chock full of what we vaguely call at- 
mosphere that a groan in the cellar or a chirrup on the 
roof—like the bombastic thunders of moods which now and 
then manage to cut through the fog—did not amaze us, 
because everything was so out of the ordinary that nothing 
appeared extraordinary. The last movement, however, was 
cleverly written and masterfully played by both soloist and 
orchestra, as indeed were the first two divisions, but the 
latter proved a source of much interest as well as enjoy- 
ment to those in attendance. We have a glimmer of that 
at which the modernist is aiming, but between now and the 
time he hits the mark let us have patience and suffer with, 
for and by his efforts. 

The concert was brought to a close by “Two Passa- 
caglias” written and conducted by Mr. Scott. The first one 
was interesting chiefly on account of the intricacies of or- 
chestration ; the last one made a strong appeal because of its 
clearer definition, there being one dominating mood sur- 
rounded by divers spirits of subservient whims or im- 
pressions. . G. M. W. 


McQuhae Honorary Member Rotary Club 


Allen McQuhae, the young Irish tenor, who has returned 
to New York after a six weeks’ concert tour of the South, 
was made an honorary member of the Rotary Club of Fort 
Worth, Texas, after his concert there under the auspices 
of the American Legion. Mr. McQuhae scored such a 
distinct. hit on his first tour of Texas that he will be 
obliged to forego his Christmas vacation, set aside for 
him by his managers, and make another trip South, where 
he has already been booked in Galveston, Houston, San 
Antonio, Waco, Austin and other cities in Texas, just be- 
fore Christmas. 


Amato on the Pacific Coast 


Pasquale Amato, baritone, assisted by Kitty Beale, 
soprano, and William Tyroler at the piano, opened a long 
Pacific Coast tour in Seattle on November 11 under the 
direction of Steers & Coman. Mr. Amato will sing in the 
following cities besides Seattle: Spokane, Tacoma, Port- 
land, Walla Walla, Palo Alto, Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Long Beach, Bakersfield and San Diego. Re- 
turning from the Coast, Mr. Amato will give:a recital at 
Evanston, Ill., and wind up his long tour at Rochester, 
N. Y., in a joint recital with Mme. Rappold before joining 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Cloudman with Boucek 


William H. Cloudman, late with National Concerts, Inc., 
has changed the scene of his managerial activities and has 
become associated with the Hugo Boucek Concert Bureau, 
where his wide acquaintance with artists and his long ex- 
perience in the commercial department of concert giving 
should stand him in excellent stead. Mr. Cloudman is one 
of the most abie and best liked of the younger managerial 
executives. 


Cadman’s Trio Appeals 

The Murdock Trio gave a delightful performance of 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Trio in D major on October 
25 at Recital Hall, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. This 
Cadman trio is becoming more and more appreciated for 
its charm and beauty by lovers of chamber music general- 
ly. It is being programmed by some of the best trio organ- 
izations in this country and it is always successful as it 
appeals strongly to every audience. 


Rubinstein Club’s Afternoon Musicale 


The Rubinstein Club, of which Mrs. William Rogers 
Chapman is the president, will give an afternoon musicale 
on Seedy November 20, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
In addition to the joint recital by Rosalie Miller, soprano, 
and Harold Land, bass-baritone, the club will present Amy 
Neill, a delightful new violinist. Dancing will follow the 
recital. 


Moiseiwitsch’s Coast Successes 

Glowing accounts of Benno Moiseiwitsch’s success on 
the Pacific Coast have recently reached here; the Rus- 
sian pianist is shortly due in New York for a recital at 
Carnegie Hall. In San Francisco two weeks ago he 
scored so conspicuously that a second appearance was in- 
stantly arranged with the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


Schola Cantorum Announces Plans 
The January concert of the Schola Cantorum will be de- 
voted to Russian music and will introduce new choral 
works for the church by Rachmaninoff. The March con- 
cert will be given over to French, Spanish and Italian 
music, including Palestrina’s celebrated “Missa Papae 
Marcelli.” 


Mero’s Recital November 22 
Yolanda Mero, recently heard as soloist with the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, will give her first piano recital 
of the season in Aeolian Hall on Monday afternoon, No- 
vember 22. 


I SEE THAT— 


Jan Kubelik offers a free scholarship to a talented violinist 
with Sevcik at the Ithaca Conservatory. 

Georges Baklanoff, the Russian baritone of the Chicago 
Opera, again is detained at Ellis Island. 

Lee Pattison will be the first assisting artist with the Letz 
Quartet in its New York series. 

Thomas A. Edison has given a $500 prize for research in 
“Effects of Music,” to be awarded by the American 
Psychological Association next June, 

Selma Kurz leaves for New York on December 6 to fill 
an engagement at the Metropolitan. 

The new Boston Conservatory of Music has opened admir- 
ably equipped with instructors. 

No less than eight of our orchestras wil! play Sowerby’s 
“Comes Autumn Time” this season. 

Josef Stopak refused an invitation to play for the Ex- 
German Crown Prince. 

Florence Bodinoff, soprano, will make her New York debut 
on Thanksgiving Day. 

Pasquale Amato opened a long Pacific Coast tour in Seattle 
on November 11 

It will be the aim in the Portland (Me.) public schools 
to put music on the same basis as arithmetic. 

Paul Quasdorf has taught piano and theory at the Leipsic 
Royal Conservatory for thirty-seven years. 

Marguerite d’Alvarez brought out an audience of 7,000 for 
her last London recital on October 24, 

In addition to his Maier-Pattison orchestral dates, Guy 
Maier will be soloist with two orchestras. 

Ellis Clark Hammann played excellent accompaniments for 
Antonio Torello at his New York Concert. 

Sarah Richardson-Duff was Mary Garden's first ‘teacher. 

Charlotte Peege, contralto, now is under Walter Anderson's 
management. 

Charles Heinroth has given 1,812 free organ recitals. 

Helen Jeffrey has been engaged by the Haarlem Philhar- 
monic for its December concert. 

The South likes Lenora Sparkes and wants her back for 
a second tour in January. 

The Hambourg Trio has been engaged for the Williams 
College Course. 

Phillip Gordon introduced Eastwood Lane’s “Pow Wow” 
at the last Globe concert. 

Harold Land was much admired for his singing at the Port 
Chester M. E. Church on November 7 

Frieda Hempel scored a tremendous success as soloist with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. 

Olga Bibor (formerly Mrs. Munkaczy) was married re 
cently to Julius Stern, champion motor-cycle rider. 
Flora Mora has compiled a piano method, at present pub- 

lished in Spanish. 

Edmund J: Myer’s lecture at Carnegie Hall was attended 
by many leading voice specialists. 

Vera Curtis will be the soloist at the Yale University 
Memorial concert to the late Horatio Parker. 

Dr. Fery Lulek, a prominent baritone and teacher, believes 
New York is the center of the musical world. 

Julia Claussen is rapidly recovering from an operation. 

Vera Barstow’s marriage will not interfere with her musical 
career. 

On account of her Western tour Augusta Cottiow’s Aeolian 
Hall recital has been postponed until January. 

“Revolutionshochzeit,” d’Albert’s new opera, is not meeting 
with the same success as his “Tiefland.” 

Paul Althouse believes in jazzing the public with classical 
music. 

Olga Samaroff began her series of “Beethoven” concerts 
in Philadelphia, November 4. 

The Chicago Opera Association is seeking to gain the sup- 
port of the foreign population. 

Prominent musicians attended the tea given by Rose Grain- 
ger in honor of the London String Quartet. 

Christine Langenhan gave a recital for the immigrants at 
Ellis Island. 

S. Hurok and A. Strok have combined their managerial! 
activities. 

Georgette La Motte, the young pianist from Oklahoma, 
has been booked for several Eastern appearances. 
Harriet and Marie McConnell are scoring on tour in 

“Thrills and Frills.” 

Reed Capouilliez has arranged a recital program of “Happy 
Songs in English.” 

Wassili Leps conducted a fine performance of “The Jewels 
of the Madonna” in Philadelphia. 

Tetrazzini opened her season in St. Paul and was given 
a sensational reception. 

Mana-Zucca was the guest of honor at the Verdi Club 
on November 10. 

Margaret Romaine has just completed an extensive con- 
cert tour. 

The London String Quartet has been playing Grainger’s 
“Molly on the Shore” at all of its concerts here. 

The Sutro sisters will give the first of their two piano 
recitals in Aeolian Hall on December 9. 

The Chicago Opera’s New York season at the Manhattan 
begins January 24. 

Arrangements are under way to bring Germaine Schnitzer 
to South America for a tour in the summer of 1921. 

Edwin Evans is the proud father of a fine baby daughter. 

Hugh Martindale highly endorses Clara Novello Davies’ 
method of voice production. 

Conducting is Ernest Knoch’s calling; teaching is his 
hobby. 

The city of Bonn is to issue 400,000 marks worth of small 
coins bearing the effigy of Beethoven. 

Kerekjarto has been engaged for the forthcoming Newark 
Festival. 

Dick Root was the first manager to present opera in con- 
cert form in Washington, D. C. 

Isaac Van Grove is touring as accompanist with Mary 
Garden. 

Fred Patton is filling many re-engagements this season. 

Edward Lankow believes that deep breathing is the great- 
est cure for all physical ailments. 

Yvonne De Tréville is one of the “folks born under a 
lucky star,” G, N. 
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Fabrizio; contrabass, Theodore Seydel. A musical kinder- 
varten is in charge of Mary T. Gilise. 

Other departments of the conservatory are directed as 
follow Choral training, R. A. Fornari and L. Speyer; 
dramatic expression, Edouard Darmand; ballet training, 
Maria Paporello; French, Emma Darmand; German, Mar 
garete Muensterberg; Italian, Rodolfo A, Fornari., 

Lectutes on the history of music are given by John N 
Burk, formerly assistant music critic of the Boston Trans 

ALBERT R, FRANK. 
cript, and now a member of the Boston Symphony staff as 
publicity director 

rhe teaching of composition, orchestration, counterpoimt 
and fugue is divided between Mr. Jacchia and Bainbridge 
Crist, the eminent American composer Harmony and 
theory are taken care of by Albert W. Snow, Arthur 
Fiedler and Albert C, Sherman 

One of the features of this admirable institution is a 
course of study designed to prepare talented singers for 
the operatic stage This department is presided over by 
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Agide Jacchia, who has had a rich experience as conductor 
of grand opera in both Europe and America, and who has 
just been reengaged as conductor of the Boston Symphony 
“Pop” Concerts. Mr. Jacchia is assisted in operatic coach- 
ing by Mme. Ester Ferrabini and Alfred R. Frank. 

The new Boston Conservatory thus starts out admirably 
equipped with instructors, and with high ideals. The 
school has begun its career with a singularly large enroll- 
ment for a new institution. But the success of this worthy 
project will not be measured so much by the number of 
pupils that it attracts as by the extent to which needy 
pupils can receive gratuitous instruction. That is the ideal 
toward which the founders of this school are striving, and, 
with the general support of philanthropically minded music 
lovers, the Boston Conservatory may indeed be the germ of 
a municipal music school. : 

Scuipa Stirs ApMiration iN Desput as Concert SINGER. 

Tito Schipa, eminent tenor of the Chicago Opera, won a 
triumphant success in his debut appearance as a concert 
singer Wednesday evening, November 1, in Symphony 
Hall. Mr. Schipa’s program was as follows: Caro mio 
ben,” Giordani; “Aria of Florindo,” from “Le Donne 
Curiose,” Wolf-Ferrari; “Amarilli,” Caccini; “Le Roi 
d'Ys,” Lalo; “Aime-moi,” Bemberg; “Suzanne,” Calca- 
vecchia; “Ave Maria” (new), Tito Schipa; “Panis angeli- 
cus” (with organ), César Franck; “Canzonetta” and “La 
rosa,” Renato Bellini; “Amore amore,” P. A. Tirindelli; 
“Ossian’s Song” from “Werther,” Massenet; “Princessita” 
(new), J, Padilla; “Ay! Ay! Ay!” O. Perez-Freire; “Gra- 
nadinas” (new), T. Barrera. 

Mr. Schipa confirmed the excellent impression which he 
made in this city last spring as leading tenor of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association. This artist, like Bonci and 
Clément, furnishes an exception to the rule that the operatic 
tenor is not usually successful in concert. Mr. Schipa’s 
singing excited the admiration of the large audience which 
had gathered to hear him. The purity of his tones and his 
ability to swell and diminish them, his musical phrasing, 
and the intelligence and imagination which characterized his 
singing are indeed rare in modern concert singers. Caccini’s 
beautiful old air, “Amarilli,” Giordani’s familiar “Caro mio 
ben,” the devotional music by César Franck, Ossian’s 
ardent song from “Werther,” and the concluding Spanish 
group were the outstanding features of Mr. Schipa’s highly 
enjoyable recital, The insistent applause of the tenor’s 
enthusiastic listeners brought forth many encores, including 
a beautiful rendition of the ever-welcome “Dream” air from 
“Manon.” 

Federico Longas was a sympathetic and commendably 
unobtrusive accompanist. yt. 

LONDON 

(Continued from page 14.) 
fails to get at the end of the recital. At the finish of her 
program Myra Hess was cheered vociferously. It would 
not be exaggerstion to say that the audience yelled for 
her. When she plays in America she will imitate fair Ines, 
who went “into the West, to dazzle when the sun was down 
and rob the world of rest.” But Myra Hess is decidedly a 
brunette and not at all “fair” as Ines was: Her personal 
appearance will probably make as many friends for her as 
her playing will. Few young artists have at their disposal 
so many means of winning the favor of the public. As 
Artemus Ward said about himself, her future is evidently 
before her. 

“WonpeRFUL” HorMaNnn. 

On Thursday afternoon, October 21, Josef Hofmann, 
who had not appeared in London for seventeen years, gave 
a piano recital in Queen’s Hall. After the program and 
the eight or ten extra numbers had been played, I made 
my way’ to the artist’s room and saw the smiling pianist 
signing programs by the dozen for his admirers, some of 
whom were not young ladies. I turned to Sir Henry Wood, 
who was trying to get near the table to greet Hofmann, 
but all he did was to raise his hands and exclaim “Won- 
derful, wonderful.” Therefore I need make no further 
comment on the piano playing Londoners heard at Josef 
Hofmann’s recital. A few of those present at last Thurs- 
day’s recital may have remembered the chubby faced young 
boy who played so marvelously well more years ago than 
some of us care to remember, and have noticed the gray 
hairs mingling with the brown. Perhaps it is this very 
combination of an old head with young fingers and a youth- 
ful heart which makes Hofmann so much greater than 
many a fine pianist who lacks the judgment of an older 
head. 

Stott AGAIN. 

This afternoon I heard Siloti give his second recital in 
Wigmore Hall and was not quite as satisfied as I expected 
to be. The interpretations of the purely Russian numbers 
were presumably authoritative. They were certainly con- 
vincing to the large audience which brought him back again 
and again to the platform. But I resented his revisions of 
several Liszt pieces. 1 have the impression that Liszt under- 
stood the piano and did not require help of willing friends. 
That sparkling and delicately graceful “Au bord d’une 
source” became the rushing waters of a burst hydrant, so 
far as I was concerned and I never wish to hear it again. 
In Chopin’s F minor fantasy, Siloti played too many wrong 
notes and slammed away too vigorously at the right ones. 
Even the benign glow of a distant star is sometimes to be 
preferred in music to the incessant glare ofa searchlight. 
The charitable thing to do is to say that Siloti, being a 
human being and not a Bolshevik, was a little below par 
for one afternoon. ‘I cannot forget that he was one of the 
great pianists of his day, and one of the very few great 


players who studied with Liszt himself, 
Crarence Lucas. 


Clarence Adler Pupil Delights Audience 


Ruth Clug, the highly talented pupil of Clarence Adler, 
whose piano recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Octo- 
ber 19, was admired by a large audience, is earnestly 
studying and preparing programs with Mr. Adler for her 
forthcoming Boston concert. Her second New York re- 
cital is scheduled to take place in February, 1920, at Aeolian 
Hall. She will also be heard in many Western cities dur- 
ing the season 1920-21. ‘ 4 : 

Miss Clug, who has been studying uninterruptedly with 
Mr. Adler during a period of over five years, is as enthusi- 
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astic over Mr. Adler’s work as when she first started 
with him. : 


Sterner’s Thursday Evening Musicales 


The regular Thursday evening musicales at the New 
York School of Music and Arts bring forward many excel- 
lent singers and instrumentalists. That of November 4 
was no exception, Miss Stavrovsky singing the “Suicidio” 
aria from “Gioconda,” “The Jasmin Door” (Scott), “My 
Heart is a Lute” (Woodman), and “The Star” (Rogers), 
with deeply expressive voice and finished style. Captain 
Mershon followed with the basso profundo aria from “La 
Juive,” the “Sublime Evening Star” (Wagner), and a 
Halevy aria; such voices as his are rare. Professor War- 
ner played an organ solo, and Sophie Russell sang 
Musetta’s aria from “La Bohéme,” as well as “Will o’ the 
Wisp” (Spross), earning deserved applause, as was the 
case with Anne Novick, who sang Woodman’s “The Birth- 
day.” Mary Hitch showed expressive voice and distinct 
diction in Shelley’s “Love Sorrow,” and Wilbur Knight 
played well a Chopin piano etude. Rocco Carcione sang the 
humorous aria from “Il Barbiere” (Rossini) with fluency 
and style, and all the music was heard by a large company, 
such as always marks the attendance at the Sterner affairs, 
for many people are interested in the doings at this school. 

One never wearies of noting the handsome appointments, 
the rich decorations and artistic designs which abound in 
this institution. New pianos, a superb environment, an 
enlarged faculty, all this bespeaks the prosperity of the 
New York School of Music and Arts, founded and presided 
over by Ralfe Leech Sterner. 





Another Sterner Institute Recital 


Continuing the regular Thursday evening recitals in the 
magnificent new quarters of the New York School of Music 
and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, founder and president, that 
of November 11 was no less interesting than the others. 
(The first is reviewed on another page of this issue.) A 
program a little over an hour long is always given, at which 
more especially the vocal pupils of Mr. Sterner are fea- 
tured. More people sing than play instruments, hence the 
larger proportion of singers on the usual program of 
musical institutions. When to that fact is added, further, 
that the Sterner method is now so well established that 
young singers come to him from all over these United 
States to study, then it is plain why singers predominate 
at his institution. 

Miss Novick sang exceedingly well Micaela’s aria 
(Bizet), with feeling and true style, and she looks as well 
as she sings. Sophie Russell's brilliant soprano voice and 
lively temperament shone in a Verdi coloratura aria, “Ah, 
fors e lui,” dramatic quality pervading all her singing; the 
young girl gives splendid promise. Captain Mershon’s 
genuine basso profundo voice was heard in Handel’s “Hear 
Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” with low F’s of real color. 
Miss Stavrovsky has “the singer’s style,”” which everyone 
recognizes but cannot describe; her “Ritorna Vincitor” 
(Verdi) was highly dramatic, and her singing of two songs 
in English, more especially “The Spirit Flower,” was full 
of life, as is everything she does; she has “temperament to 
burn!” Professor Warner played Bach’s C minor pre- 
lude on the school organ with dignity and accuracy, and 
Mr. Curry’s recitations, which included a sixteenth century 
Italian tragedy of death and the humorous “How Actors 
Are Made,” showed marvelous versatility. His voice and 
physical illustrations in the latter were absolutely comical. 


Lankow and Miller in Joint Recital 

Edward Lankow, bass, and Rosalie Miller, soprano, re- 
cently gave a joint concert in Lewiston, Pa. Both artists 
created a very favorable impression and were given a 
warm reception from the good sized audience. Despite 
the fact that it was raining “cats and dogs” those who 
attended were not dampened in spirit, for when the con- 
cert was all over and the people started to go home, they 
changed their minds, on seeing it was wet outside, and 
came back for any additional encores that the singers 
cared to give, and more numbers were graciously added. 


New York to Publish Chicago Award 


The successful composer in the recent Chicago Madrigal 
Club competition is announced to be Samuel Richard Gaines 
of Columbus, Ohio, for his setting of Marlowe’s “A Shep- 
herd’s Song” for mixed voices. The work remaining the 
property of the Chicago Madrigal Club has been entrusted 
for publication to J. Fischer & Bro. of New York, a firm 
well known for its splendid output of choral music. Not 
the least of their undertakings might be referred to as being 
the Schumann Club of New York series of part-songs for 
women's voices, edited by Deems Taylor. 





Craft Triumphs in “Rigoletto” with Ruffo 


According to press reports, it was a tremendous ovation 
which was given to Marcella Craft, that charming soprano, 
when she appeared in “Rigoletto” with Titta Ruffo at the 
Auditorium in St. Paul, Minn., on Friday evening, October 
29. After the performance numerous admirers and stars 
of the Chicago Opera Association called at Miss Craft's 
dressing room and congratulated the singer for the very 
artistic work done by her during the performance. 


Lenora Sparkes Engaged for 
Oswego and Amsterdam 


The Woman’s City Club of Oswego, N. Y., will present 
Lenora Sparkes, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, in a recital at the Normal School Auditorium on 
December 15. On December 17, Miss Sparkes will fur- 
nish a program for the Century Club of Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore” Featured 


Percy Grainger’s “Molly om the Shore” was featured by 
the London String Quartet at its concert at Aeolian- Hall, 
New York, on November 6. The players programmed this 
fascinating ‘number at every concert in this country, and 
were always obliged to repeat it. At the concert given on Octo- 
ber 1, in Paris, France, by the Flonzaley Quartet, Grain- 
ger’s “Molly on the Shore” met with enthusiastic applause 
and was encored. 
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NOVEMBER 7 
Music Optimists’ Society 


The American Music Optimists’ Society has begun its 
season with colors flying. Under the popular leadership of 
Mana-Zucca the organization has already assumed an im- 
portant place among the musical events of the metropolis, 
and the numerous musicales given during the winter are al- 
ways well attended and worth while. 

On Sunday afternoon, November 7, another of these 
interesting affairs drew an enthusiastic gathering at Chaliff 
Hall. The soloists were Katherine Eyman, one of New 
York’s brilliant and popular pianists; Florence Otis, a 
soprano of wide repute; Irving Jackson, who possesses a 
baritone of good reputation; and Ida Geer Weller, mezzo- 
contralto, also of considerable fame. 

Miss Eyman opened the program with a MacDowell 
group exquisitely played—“Shadow Dance,” “Improvisa- 
tion,” and Hungarian etude. To listen to this artist is in- 
deed a delight, for she masters all technical difficulties with 
the greatest ease and displays artistic insight in everything 
she performs, Needless to say the audience insisted upon 
encores, which she graciously added. 

The second group—Mr. Jackson's offerings—was made 
up of “Invictus” (Bruno Huhn), “What Is Life?” (Min- 
nette Hirst), and “Rondel of Spring” (Frank Bibb). The 
possessor of a fine baritone voice, he pleased greatly and 
also was obliged to add more. As an encore he sang a 
beautiful number by Mana-Zucca—“Speak to Me”—which 
was one of the treats of the afternoon. Mrs. Harrison 
Irvine furnished splendid accompaniments. 

Miss Otis was scheduied to sing two songs by Frederick 
Vanderpool, the popular composer, but for some reason or 
other he did not appear, and she sang a group by Claude 
Warford with the composer at the piano; they were “The 
Approach of Night,” “Dream Song,” and two other num- 
bers. Miss Otis was warmly applauded, and deservedly so, 

Then followed an address by Montrose Strasburger, 
after which Elizabeth Short, pianist, gave two beautiful 
solos—gavot (Mrs. H. H. A. Beach) and concert etude 
(Von Sternberg), both of which were well liked and brought 
encores. 

Ida Geer Weller, with Ethelyne Thorpe at the piano, 
contributed three numbers—“Separation” (Ward Stephens), 
a beautiful composition; “The Wind Song” (James 
Rogers), and “Invocation to Eros” (Kursteiner). Miss 
Weller has a deep voice of beautiful quality which she 
handles with perfect ease. 

All in all, it was an afternoon well worth spending, and 
the pleasure derived must have been satisfying to all who 
attended. 

Mafia-Zucca, the founder and head of the American Mu- 
sic Optimists’ Society, deserves much credit for the splen- 


. dock’s “Twilight,” 


did programs presented by this organization in the past 
and those already arranged for this season. 


NOVEMBER 8 


Florence Hinkle, Soprano 


Eighteen songs made up Florence Hinkle’s recital at 


Aeolian Hall November 8, of which Brahm’s “Mein Liebe 


” 


ist griin,” sung in German be it noted, was most vociferous- 
ly re-demanded. Small wonder, for into it she put vocal 
joyousness and spontaneity, besides a perfect German enun- 
ciation. The flowers sent to the stage following this com- 
pletely covered the piano, and encircled the fair singer as 
well. The large audience gave her a warm welcome at the 
outset, and this grew into large expressions of admiration 
during the course of the program. She sings Brahms’ 
songs in a way that makes any hearer believe they are all 
beautiful, which they are not! A song by Orsini was not- 
able for lovely voice quality, and unexpected attitude of 
appreciation on the part of the entire audience was that 
following the quiet “Le Nelumbo” by Moret, a song beyond 
the ordinary. Japanese quaintness in a Fourdrain song, 
high and beautiful B flat climax in Burleigh’s “Come With 
Me,” sustained legato in Russell's “Sunset,” and the breath- 
less stillness of the hearers during her singing of Mur- 
were features of the program. Hage- 
man’s “At the Well” is very effective, the composer being 
at the piano as the afternoon's accompanist, and sharing 
the warm reception with the singer. . Following the set pro- 
gram there were several encore songs, some with silly 
texts, and there was promise of still more to come, all of 
which testified to the popularity of Florence Hinkle. 


The New York Trio 


The New York Trio, consisting of Clarence Adler, piano; 
Scipione Guidi, violin, and Cornelius Van Vliet, cello, gave 
its first subscription concert of the season in Aeolian Hall 
on November 8, before a’ large audience of musical en- 
thusiasts. The program was arranged with great care and 
rendered with the same musicianly perfection, unity and 
sympathy in the art of ensemble playing, as well as delicate 
effects in tone color which characterized its work last year 
and which placed this excellent trio among the foremost 
chamber music organizations. Beethoven's delightful trio, 
op. 97 in B flat major, was given in a straightforward mu- 
sicianly manner. The Mendelssohn trio, op. 66, in C minor, 
is another work which left an indelible imprint on the de- 
lighted audience. In both of these standard compositions 
the three artists gave unusually well balanced and polished 
readings, creating the desire among the listeners to hear 
these numbers again. César Franck’s sonata for violin and 
piano as played by Messrs. Guidi and Adler will long be 
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remembered for its highly imaginative and interesting pre- 
sentation, At the conclusion of the concert the audience 
reluctantly departed and only after recalling the artists in 
numerable times. . 


Helen Stanley, Soprano 


A well filled auditori yn, a splendid artist, an intere sting 
program, and much enthusiasm—these in brief tell the story 
of Helen Stanley's recital, Monday evening, November 8, 
at Carnegie Hall. Few concertgoers there are in the city 
who have not heard this distinguished artist before, either 
in opera, recital, or in concert; and equally few there are, 
if any, who do enthuse to no little degree over her 
varied and always delightful offerings, On this occasion 
she fully lived up to her reputation and fascinated her 
many admirers with a list of selections of ail sorts and 
kinds, each one of which was thoroughly enjoyed and 
warmly applauded Mme, Stanley opened her program with 
“Invocazione di Orfeo” from “Euridice” (Peri), after 
which came “Le Soir” (arranged by Moniuszko), “Di 
manche a l'aube” (arranged by Bourgault-Ducoudray), 
“Willow, Willow” (Percy Grainger’s arrangement), “De 
cembre” (arranged by Laparr: 1), “Fogaarsregen” and 
“Turisten” (both by Grieg), “Sidste Reis” and “Vaarl 
haensler” (both by Alnass), “Le temps des lilas’’ (Chaus 
son), “L’eventail” (Massenet), “Contemplation” (Widor), 
“Serenade” (Poldowski), “Mai” (Saint-Saéns) Then 
followed some more familiar numbers—“Margaret” (by 
Barlow and dedicated to the singer), “Time o’ Day” (Cyril 
Scott), “The Passing’ (Marsh, also dedicated to the 
artist), and “Transgression” (Crews, likewise dedicated 
to Mme. Stanley). 

Quite a number of these songs, to be sure, were novelties 
as far as having been heard before, but why the artist gave 
so little attention to the American composer it is difhcult 
to understand. Nevertheless, the audience liked her rendi 
tions, and showed its enthusiasm in no uncertain terms 

At the piano, Ellmer Zoller proved an able assistant 


NOVEMBER 9 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Cyril Scott, Soloist 


It was a long program which the Philadelphia Orchestra 
played at its second Carnegie Hall concert on November 9 
It began with the first movement of the Brandenburg con 
certo in G, for strings alone, excellently played, Then fol 
lowed the Brahms fourth symphony, with Leopold Stokow 
ski at his best. The present writer is not among thse who 
admire Brahms as a symphonist, but the Stokowski exposi 
tion of the first three movements almost converted him and 
even the last movement, by his lucid exposition, was made 
to sound less grim and formidable than usual 

After the intermission, Cyril Scott, the English composer, 
presented himself to a New York audience for the first 
time, playing his own piano concerto. It is a work that 
will require another hearing for thorough understanding 
In the first movement the piano is chiefly engaged in elabo 
ration about themes and ideas that-are short and fragmen 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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qualities noted. 
Evening Telegram, Nov. 8, 1920. 


Dream from ‘Lohengrin.’ 


—New York Sun, Nov. 8, 1920. 


Elsa’s Dream from ‘Lohengrin.’ 
York Evening World, Nov. 8, 1920. 


der.”—New York Herald, Nov. 8, 1920. 


politan Opera. 


lyn Daily Eagle, Nov. 8, 1920. 


“Mme. Florence Easton sang Elsa's Dream from ‘Lohen- 
grin. Fine dramatic singing, clear enunciation of 
English text and an elegant, refined style were among the 
Mme. Easton combines an unusual personal 
charm with a beautiful voice and is a distinguished con- 


cert artist as well as a first rate opera singer.”-—New York 


“She sang Elizabeth’s air from ‘Tannhaueser’ and Elsa’s 
She sang them both in English, 
and in such style as pg ug her the afternoon's ovation. 


“Florence Easton sang superbly, in English texts clear- 
ly enunciated, Elizabeth’s air from ‘Tannhaueser’ 
"Sylvester Rawling, New 


“Her voice was exceedingly beautiful, her delivery of 
the text intelligible and her style dignified, flexible and ten- 


“The thing of chief interest was really the singing of 
Florence Easton, one of the leading sopranos of the Metro- 
She sang Elsa’s Dream in English, and if 
she does the whole role of Wagner’s too inquiring lady of 
Brabant later at the Opera as well as she did this piece of 
it yesterday, the Metropolitan season is likely to hold some- 
thing notable.”—New York Evening Journal, Nov. 8, 1920. 


“Miss Easton’s voice has grown in fullness and reson- 
ance. As always her diction was impeccable, but, more 


important, she invested the two Wagnerian selections with 
intensity of dramatic feeling.”—William B. Murray, Brook- 


“The operatic pieces were old and familiar concert ma- 
terial, which calls for nothing more than an expression of 
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FLORENCE EASTON. 


Prima-Donna Soprano - - - Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Sings superbly as first soloist of the season with New York Symphony Orchestra 


the 
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“For Florence Easton there was tumultuous applause, i | 
and and with reason. In excellent voice, the Metropolitan's 4 
popular American prima donna sang both of her operatic ex lea 
cerpts with characteristic beauty of tone and spontaneity Fs] 
of feeling, enunciating the English text so distinetly that 1| 
every word carried a meaning.”—Max Smith, New York FI 
American, Novy. 8, 1920 
“She disclosed the opulent beauty of her voice 
and her full comprehension of Wagnerian music in Eliza 
beth’s Greeting to the Hall of Singers from ‘Tann If | 
haueser’ and Elsa’s Dream from ‘Lohengrin. H. 7 





ately after the close of 
the Opera Season on 
May 1 next. 





approval of the performance, especially the whole-hearted 
unaffected ear and soul filling singing of Mme. Florence 
Easton who, using an English translation, had no difficulty 
in making every word intelligible.’—H. E 
York Tribune, Nov. 8, 1920. 


“The soloist was Miss Florence Easton of the Metropoli 
tan Opera House, who sang with passionate fervor and in 
brilliant voice Elizabeth's air at the opening of the second 
act of “Tannhaueser’ 
from the first act ‘Lohengrin.’ "—Richard Aldrich, New 
York Times, Nov. 8, 1920. if 


Finck, New York Evening Post, Nov. 8, 1920 
“Mme. 


. was never in better form as she sang 
Available for Concerts _ from : ; 
Crosby Dimmick, New York Morning Telegraph, 


and Festivals immedi- i020. 


“One of the finest artists who sings at the Metropol 
itan Opera House, Mme, Easton, was in 
Her enunciation is flawless; she can make a ‘the’ sound as 
if it had a special rhythmic charm.” 
New York Evening Mail, Nov. 8, 1920. 





Arehbiel, New 


and then the scene of Elsa’s Dream 











Easton, superb physically and musically, 
‘Elizabeth's Air 
‘Tannhaueser’ with excellent dramatic skill.”—Ruth 
Nov. 8 





splendid voice 


Katherine Spaeth 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


D’Albert’s New Opera Fails to Arouse 
Any Wild Acclaim In Breslau 


Mraczek's Symphonic Poem, “Eva,” Has a Hearing—Franz Schmidt Wins Praise with His Symphonic Work—Opera 
Activities—Novel Law Affects Chorus Girls 


Breslau, October 20, 1920.—Breslau, the capital of Silesia, 
and, with its 600,000 inhabitants, by far the largest German 
city cast of Vienna and Berlin, is little known to the aver- 
awe American. Situated on the outskirts of western civili- 
zation, the frontiers of which, if politicians are to have 
their way, will now be moved westward by something 
ike fifty miles, Breslau has always been neglected by the 
globe trotting visitor of Europe, who seldom takes the 
trouble to go beyond Dresden or Prague. And quite un- 


justly, for Breslau is one of the most picturesque of old 
German towns, beautifully situated on islands and on both 
banks of a large river, a city abundant in historical build- 
ings, old and modern monuments, cathedrals, museums and 


parks, and rich in fine vistas. It is and has always been 
an important and progressive place as a clearing house for 
the commerce of Germany with the Slavic east. Among 
its principal institutions are the famous university, the 
technical college, the academy of art and two conserva- 
tories of music. The intense cultural, artistic, theatrical 
ind especially musical activities of Breslau have justly 
been the pride of the city for centuries. 


Bresiau’s Music. 


lo begin with the foremost concert organizations, Bres 
lau possesses in the old “Sing-Akademie” (since the death 
of Julius Schaffer under the able leadership of Dr. George 
Dohrn), one of the best choral societies of Europe. The 
principal orchestra, the “Orchester-Verein,” is at present 
under the same baton. Among the conductors of its glori- 


ous past we find Leopold Damrosch, of American fame 
(whose two sons, Frank and Walter, are also natives of 
Breslau), Scholz, Moszkowski and the composer, Max 


Bruch, Both societies are now amalgamated for concerts 
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Program the new songs by 


H. O. OSGOOD 


They are unusual and worth while 
! THE LITTLE HOUSE 
| ON ERIBEG ISLAND 
BEYOND RATHKELLY 


THE BROWN LITTLE BEE 





SUNG BY 
| Nina Morgana 
Namara 

| Rafael Diaz 

| Edward Johnson 
Harold Land 
Ralph Leo 


Complimentary copies sent on request to artists 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. 
26 West Street 


Boston 





of choral and instrumental music. Their repertory em- 
braces the classics and modern works of all schools, with 
a distinct tendency in favor of Brahms and his alleged 
heir, Max Reger. In the repertory of the last years, rather 
conservative as a whole, we see new symphonic works by 
Busch, Niemann, Hausegger, Rausch, Pfitzner, Mraczek, 
















(1) Centery Hall, one of the larg- 
est concert halls in the world, seat- 
ing 12,000 people (in the back- 
ground, left) with pergola and ea- 
position pavilions. (2) Schweid- 
nitzerstrasse, Breslau, showing the 
municipal opera house on the left 
side of the street (middle) with 
portico, 


Wetzler, Schénberg, Reger, and the coming season prom- 
ises as novelties Schénberg’s “Kammersymphonie” (played 
in New York several times some five years ago), symphonies 
by Strasser (No.2), Braunfels (“Phantastiche Erscheinun- 
gen eines Themas von Berlioz”), Bruckner (No. 6), Joseph 
Haas (Variationen und Rondo), and excerpts from the 
opera “Palestrina,” by Pfitzner. The Sing-Akademie, dur- 
ing the coming season, will perform, besides classical works 
by Bach, etc., a new cantata-oratorio, “Die Mutter,” by 
Gerhard Von Keussler, of Hamburg. 

Needless to say, both institutions at present are strug- 
gling against financial difficulties. The dissolution of the 
Orchestra-Verein was prevented only by the very liberal 
contribution of the city, which considers the existence of 
the foremost orchestral body an obvious necessity and its 
support the moral duty of a civilized commonwealth even 
under the present disastrous conditions. t 

Of course, there are minor choral and instrumental so- 
cieties and concerts besides, not to mention the enormous 
and constantly increasing amount of chamber music and 
recitals of singers and virtuosos of all nationalities. For 
all these concerts Breslau is well provided with concert 


. halls of different sizes, and boasts one of the largest con- 


cert halls in the world—the “Jahrhunderthalle” (Century 
Hall), built in 1913 of steel and concrete for an exposition 
in commemoration of the Napoleonic wars. The hall con- 
tains a huge organ and seats more than 12,000 people. 


Asout OPERA, 


Among the eight or ten larger theaters, the Stadttheater, 
under municipal management and the very active leader- 
ship of Woldemar Runge, is devoted entirely to grand 
opera, and two others to light opera and vaudeville. The 
Stadttheater, of old but tasteful construction, is now far 
too small for a city of this size, and consequently always 
sold out. THe standard of the performances, apart from 
the poor chorus, is a respectable one, nearing, if not at- 
taining, the level of cities like Frankfort or Cologne. The 
first conductor, Julius Priiwer, has a national reputation 
as a first rate operatic leatler. Among the singers are ex- 
cellent artists. Indeed, the Breslau opera has always sup- 
plied soloists or conductors to the Bayreuth festivals, and 
many of their names (Andreas Dippel, Pasquale Amato, 
Melanie Kurt, Goritz, ardt, Harriet Behnée) are 
well known to the New York opera habitué. 

On the other hand, the inefficiency of the chorus, a public 
scandal, is interesting as a social symptom, and as a conse- 
quence of the quasi-bolshevistic spirit prevailing in certain 
spheres. The theater management cannot “fire” those non- 
singing damsels and seigneurs of the chorus owing to gov- 
ernmental interference. The Government refuses to allow 
a wholesale dismissal of chorus singers to increase the 
army of unemployed. Art and politics! 

Another consequence of post-war conditions is the pre- 
carious financial situation of the Stadttheater. The sub- 
sidy of 1,500,000 marks, which the city contributes, no 
longer suffices, and a greater amount would be possible 
only if Americans indulged still more in the purchase of 
German municipal bonds. 

The repertory is very varied, yet rather traditional. As 
an outstanding fact I mention that the Breslau Opera was 
leading all other German cities as the “discoverer,” seven 
years ago, of Moussorgsky, absurdly ignored throughout 
Germany even now, whose “Boris Godunoff” had a splen- 
did performance here before the war and has recently been 
successfully revived. Out of a goodly number of other 
premiéres during the last years, mostly of only local or 
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temporary interest, I mention Schreker’s “Die Gezeichne- 
ten” and D’Albert’s “Der Stier von Olivera.” 


Tue New D’Acserr Opera. 


I recently attended the first performance of the same 
composer’s “Revolutionschochzeit.” It will be remembered 
that D’Albert (a Germanized Scotchman), with one of his 
earlier operas, “Tiefland,” made one of the biggest hits in 
the history of modern opera, thanks chiefly to the poignant 
libretto, but also to the perfectly adequate musical illus- 
tration, which closely follows the trend of Puccini and 
other “young” Italians. “Die Revolutionschochzeit,” a kind 
of a degenerated “Tosca,” uses for the musical interpreta- 
tion of an exciting episode of the great French Revolution 
(which may be urgently recommended to moving picture 
managers) the same sort of cleverly eclectic banalities and 
cheap macaroni lyricisms as “Tiefland” and 
“Tosca,” but minus their semi-inspired tune- 
fulness. It adds a thicket of vulgar brutali- 
ties and crude melodramatic effects, some- 
what mitigated here and there by a touch of 
would-be Gallicism, consisting of melodic 
and rhythmical eighteenth century bric-a- 
brac and a gentle tinkling of the favorite 
celesta. The success of the opera in Breslau 
was one of “esteem” only. Just now Char- 
lottenberg is being gratified by the same 
nouveauté at the Deutsches Opernhaus, and 
the writer is happy not to have to go through 
this ordeal again. 






Once in a while the orchestra of the Stadttheater gives 
concerts. Recently there was a very interesting one in 
connection with the so called “Grewo,” i. e., “Grenzspen- 
denwoche” (the nauseous habit of necessary abbre- 
viations is raging in modern Germany), a_ series 
of various musical and literary performances for 
the benefit of German emigrants from Upper Sile- 
sia, expelled by the Poles under the “peace” treaty. 
While the Orchestra-Verein contributed to this “Week” a 
concert of symphonic works by Strauss and Mahler, the 
orchestra of the Stadttheater, under the inspiring baton of 
Julius Priiwer, offered in a matinee a more progressive 
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Marguerite Fontrese 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


Washington (D.C.) Post: 
Miss Fontrese has a voice of much beauty and 
richness and sings with freedom and artistic finish. 





Washington Herald: 

Marguerite Fontrese displayed an unusually pleas- 
ing quality as the daughter of the King of Egypt. 
She was in magnificent voice. She sang her part 
with charm and displayed a thorough familiarity with 
the opera. Miss Fontrese possesses a commanding 
personality. 


Washington Times: 

Marguerite Fontrese made a thrilling Amneris. 
She is a large woman and has a correspondingly big, 
full voice, which is very rich, notably in the middle 
register. Her thorough knowledge of the score and 
her grasp of its dramatic quality were evident. 


Management: JULES DAIBER 
Aeolian Hall ‘ New York City 
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program—the second symphony (E flat major) by Franz 
Schmidt; songs with orchestra by Klaus Pringsheim, con- 
ducted by the composer, and a symphonic poem, “Eva,” by 
osef Mraczek. The last named author also had a hearing 
in Breslau with one of his operas, “Aebelé.” The work in 
question can hardly be classified as more than modern 
Karellmeistermusik, although the composer’s technical abil- 
ity is remarkable. The spirit of Strauss and Mahler is in 
evidence everywhere in this score. Franz Schmidt won 
his reputation principally with his opera “Notre Dame,” 
performed in Breslau, too; his symphony reveals much 
more originality and spontaneity of invention than Mrac- 
zek’s work. The fascinating scherzo alone would be sufh- 
cient to bring favor to the work with an American audi- 
ence, and it is to be hoped that America will before long 
get acquainted with this promising musician. 
Dr. Hernricn MOLtEr. 


SYRACUSE APPLAUDS 
CREATORE OPERA COMPANY 


tad. < a 


Morning 





Excellently Pr 
Musicale Also Weil Attended 


Syracuse, N. Y., October 21, 1920,—The operatic pro- 
ductions given in Syracuse the last three days by the 
Creatore Grand Opera Company have been in many ways 
the most successful and commendable of any grand opera 
given here in many years. Not only was the orchestra ex- 
ceptionally good and the soloists very satisfactory, but 
even the chorus was far above the average. 

The opening offering on Monday evening was “La Forza 
del Destino,” and the leading soloists were Agnes Robinson 
as Leonora, Bucca-Fusco as Alvaro, and Garavelli as Don 
Carlo, Miss Robinson has a very beautiful dramatic 
soprano voice, particularly rich in its middle and lower 
tones. She sang the principal arias of the opera with won- 
derful and appealing sweetness and charm, and_ her 
dramatic work throughout was convincing. She was well 
supported by Bucca-Fusco, his duet with Garavelli being 
especially fine. The orchestra, under the leadership of 
Creatore himself, proved to be one of the best that this 
city has heard in many years. They supported the soloists 
and chorus with accuracy, temperament, and the inspiring 
leadership of Creatore provided a performance of the 
opera far better than one usually hears. The performance 
was attended by a large audience, a considerable propor- 
tion of which was made up of local music lovers among 
the Italians. 

The offering on Tuesday night was “Rigoletto.” The 
part of Gilda was taken by Alice Hesleri, that of Rigoletto 
by Provandie, and the part of the Duke of Mantua by 
Sciaretti and Sparafucile by Ruisi. Miss Hesleri proved 
an excellent Gilda, having a fine lyric voice and singing 
through the evening with brilliancy and artistry. Provan- 
die gave a most impressive interpretation of the part of 
Rigoletto, singing his part with much dramatic power and 
beauty. The other members of the cast were all good, and 
the work of the chorus was even better than that of the 
preceding night. . 

The matinee on Wednesday was devoted to a rendition 
of “Faust,” Paul Morenzo taking the title part. The splen- 
did singing of Ruisi as Mephistopheles was an outstanding 
feature. The part of Marguerite was taken by Alice Hes- 
leri. The role of. Valentine was,excellently portrayed by 
Scarduzi, whose acting was notable for ease and grace. 

The evening performance on Wednesday was “Otello.” 
The cast was exceptionally strong and well balanced, Otello 
being taken by Bucca-Fusco, Iago by Garevelli, and Des- 
demona by Veryl. The work of Garevelli as Iago was 
most excellent both from a vocal and dramatic standpoint. 
He was most enthusiastically received, particularly in his 
rendition of the “Drinking Song,” the Italians among his 
hearers being particularly delighted. Miss Veryl made an 
exquisite Desdemona. Bucca-Fusco sang with exceptional 
power and gave a masterful interpretation of Shake- 
speare’s famous character. 

The entire engagement of the Creatore Opera Company 
has proven to be one of, the most successful ever staged 
in this city. The solo voices, with a few exceptions, are 
exceptionally good, the chorus work satisfactory through- 
out, the orchestral support under Creatore far above the 
ordinary. It is to be hoped that a return engagement will 
be played here by the company next season. 


Seconp MorNING MUSICALE, 


The second meeting of the Morning Musicales for the 
season was held in the Onondaga ballroom on Wednesday 
morning. Among those who took part were John G. Ray, 
bass, who was enthusiastically encored; Gertrude Braude, 
an exceptionally talented young pianist, who played a 
Chopin ballad; Pauline Baumer Shepard, who sang Von 
Weber’s “How Friendly Sleep Was to Me,” with an ac- 
companiment by a stringed quintet and piano; Leora 
MacChesney, who has been coaching this summer with 
Frank LaForge; sang a group of songs with exceptional 
purity of tone, being accompanied by Ethel Damms, and 
Gladys Eldrett Bush played the Saint-Saéns concerto in 
G minor with stringed quintet accompaniment and Prof. 
Alfred C. Goodwin at the second piano. 

The first evening recital of the organization will be held 
on Tuesday evening, November 9, at the Mizpah Audi- 
torium. S. B.S. 


Four Operas 





College Glee Clubs to Meet 


The Columbia and Pennsylvania Glee and Mandolin 
Clubs will give a dual concert in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Astor on Friday evening, November 19. The pro- 
gram of the concert which is to be given on the eve of 
the football game between Pennsylvania and Columbia at 
the Polo Grounds will consist of ten numbers. Each club 
will play twice and will present two specialty numbers. 


Farrar Opens Fuerstman Concerts 


Geraldine Farrar, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was the star attraction for the opening of Joseph 
A, Fuerstman’s World Famous Artists’ Series of concerts 
in the Newark (N. J.) Armory on Thursday evening, No- 
vember 4. Miss Farrar continues to be a tremendous box 
office attraction, and on this occasion there were several 
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thousand music lovers assembled from miles around the 
vicinity of Newark. The famous prima donna chose for 
her program some fine examples of the French, Italian, 
German and modren schools. Edgar Schofield, a young 
baritone who has achieved much success in his own recitals, 
and Ada Sassoli, a splendid harpist, were the assisting 
artists. Mr. Schofield pleased the audience to such an 
extent that the applause showered upon him was almost as 
great as that accorded Miss Farrar. The harpist was 
heard to advantage in several French works, a Bach bour- 
ree and a Scarlatti pastorale. 


More Dates for the Letz Quartet 


Additional dates booked by Daniel Mayer for the Letz 
Serie include the opening number in the Young People's 

oncerts at New Rochelle, N. Y., November 9; an appear- 
ance at the “Welcome Home” concert to be given Claudia 
Muzio, the Metropolitan prima donna, at the New York 
Hippodrome, November 21; two concerts under the auspices 
of the American Society for the Extension of University 
Training in Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, November 23 
and March 24; the Skidmore School of Arts, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., December 4; Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Fla., February 1; Shorter College, Rome, Gs. February 8; 
North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, N. C., 
February 14, and Virginia College, Roanoke, Va., February 
20. Almost the entire month of February will be spent in 
the South, and the majority of the engagements there will 
be with educational institutions. 
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Sittig Trio at Beethoven Celebration 


At the concert given by the Beethoven Mannerchor on 
the occasion of the 150th anniversary of Ludwig Van Bee- 
thoven on November 6, at the Hotel Astor, the Sittig Trio 
was the attraction, playing several of the Bonn composer's 
works consisting of trio in B flat major, op. 11; menuet 
in G major, adagio from “Pathetique” sonata, Turkish 
march from “The Ruins of Athens,” as well as two courtt- 
try dances arranged by F. V. Sittig. 

Erna Korn, contralto, sang “Knowest Thou the Land,” 
“In Questa Tomba oscura,” and Schubert's “Eriking.” The 
choir sang “Hymn of Life,” with accompaniment by the 
Sittig Trio, and the following numbers a capella: “Ves- 
pers,’ Beethoven; “Starnight,” Schulken; “The Village,” 
Bartesch, and “Spring Is Here,” by Baldamus. 


Carylna Pupil Scores Triumph 


Lilly Meagher, an artist pupil of Kathryn Carylna, was 
the leading soloist at the Catholic Club concert in New 
York on the evening of November 4, on which occasion 
she scored a veritable triumph. Miss Meagher, who has 
studied uninterruptedly with Mme. Carylna over two years, 
delighted the large audience with her finished rendition of 
the Jewel Song from “Faust” and a group of Irish songs. 
Many people who have not heard Miss Meagher for the 
past two years expressed pleasure and surprise at the im- 
provement of her voice and style. 

Mme. Carylna has every reason to be proud of her pupil, 
whose future will be watched with interest. 








Manchester Guardian. 


—Atheneum. 


“Such playing has not been heard in London for a long time.”— 


“They represent the perfection of quartet playing, a perfection so 
severe, that there are few quartets good enough for them to play.” 





the realm of quartet playing. 


Naturally, the critics were speak ing of the 


Flonzaley Quartet 


which, now in its 17th season, occupies the place of supremacy in 


Other reviews follow in the same tenor. 





semble.” —Saturday Review. 


masterly performance. 


be called an easy thing.” —T mes. 


Mall Gazette. 


Morning Post.” 


hear. 


“The merest tyro could have perceived that in the Flonzaley Quartet he was 
listening to a group of magnificent artists whose work stood upon an altogether 
different plane from that to which we are accustomed. 
admire—the Flonzaley alone, stands out from them all, because it alone carries 
on the highest tradition, because of its unsurpassable tone and faultless en- 


“The Flonzaley Quartet has been described as the finest of all quartets, and their 
performance went far to justify that claim. 
combination in which the four players are so evenly matched.” —Daily Telegraph. 


“They came up to their great reputation. 
The broken passages and relentless unisons of the first 
movement are the greatest test of quartet playing, and they were made to sound 
as easy as the Haydn is—though nothing:that is played up to their standard can 


“They have become one of the finest quartets in the world. 
color of the quartet is remarkably beautiful. 
rank, and the unanimity of their interpretation is well-nigh perfect.”—Pall 


“A concert by the Flonzaley Quartet is a vivid experience that is apt to make 
some of the more pretentious events of a musical season seem _ negligible.”— 


“Quartet playing of finer quality or more perfect finish one need never wish to 
No wonder M. Betti and his companions had a stormy reception. The pity 
is that we cannot hear them again.”—Westminster Gazette. 


Other quartets we may 


Certainly we know of no other 


The whole of the Beethoven was a 


The collective tone 
The players are artists of the front 
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(Continued from page 25.) 

tarv: the second slow movement strongly suggests Dehussy ; 
and the third is lively and energetic, with a long cadenza- 
like passage in which material from all three movements is 
rehearsed. It is modern, yet not bizarre, and rhythmically 
quite tricky 4 small orchestra without brass (not even 
used and the voices of celesta and xylophone are 
frequently heard. Mr. Scott, playing from notes, did so 
vith great energy lo end with there were two passacag 
lias of his, which he conducted; the first is built about a 

lugubrious tune while the second is a lively jig. The 

tral dress is always modern, varied and interesting. 
lhe audience expressed its thorough approval of Mr, Scott 
and doubtless as composer 


horns) 1 


th as pianist and conductor 


it 
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Elsie Hilger, Cellist 

Elsie Hilger, the young Bohemian cellist, who made her 
American debut at Aeolian Hall, surprised the audience by 
the admirable manner in which she handled her instrument. 
played a good tone, combined with excellent technic, 
and her interpretations showed careful study. Her program 

nsisted of the A minor cadenza, by R. Volkman; “Kol 
(adagio), by Max Bruch; variations on a Rococo 
I'schaikowsky; nocturne, Chopin; “Traumerei,” 
“Spinning Song,” Popper, all of which were 

Special mention must be made of the “Spin- 
ning Song” by Popper, which was admirably played, and 
fter which two encores were demanded. Walter H. Golde 
ved himself a most capable assistant 
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Walter Greene, Baritone 
and representative audience attended the song 
Walter Greene at Aeolian Hall, on Wednesday 
afternoon, November 10, The young singer was in ex- 
cellent voice and rendered his many numbers with exquisite 
taste opened the program with a 


\ lara 


recital ot 


and intelligence. He 


group of old French songs—“Romance d’ Ariodant,” 
Mehul; “J'ai encor un tel paté,” Adam de la Hale, and 
‘Chanson Bachique,” Grétry This was followed by a 


modern French group comprising “Legende de la Sauge,” 
Massenet; “Impressions Basque,” Fourdrain; “Pedro,” 
Moreau; and “Le Filibustier,” Georges. 

Che feature of the recital was the new work, “Cain,” 
text and music by Rupert Hughes (performed in public 
for the first time), which was well received. Mr. Greene 
rendered this number with much fervor and intensity, 
and the author-composer who was in the audience, was 
obliged to arise and acknowledge his share of the applause. 

he closing group contained “Norah O’Neale,” old Irish; 

he Auld Fischer,” Elma; “The Slighted Swain,” Old 
English melody arranged by H. Lane Wilson; “Weariness” 
(in manuscript) Senaca Pierce; two songs by Francis 
Moore: “The Promised Land,” and “The Devil Take -Her” 
(the latter dedicated to the concert giver) 

Francis Moore, accompanied sympathetically 


Sascha Jacobsen, Violinist 


It is the fashion to emphasize the fact that Sascha 
Jacobsen, the violinist, received his entire musical educa- 
tion in this country; perhaps it is all right to do so, but 
to most of us it makes no difference where a_ violinist 
received his training so long as he plays well and this 
Jacobsen certainly does, as he proved again at his concert 
at Carnegie Hall on November 10. In his program he 
seemed to challenge some of the “fireworks” violinists 
who have been so plentiful of late, and to wish to show 
that he, too, was a technician, as well as the fine musicianly 
player which he always has been. He began with the 
“Devil’s Trill” sonata and followed it with the Paganini 
1) major concerto, Then came some shorter pieces, among 
them the Novacek “Perpetuum Mobile,” a masterpiece of 
brilliant work with the bow. To end the program there 
was a tango of Arbos and two Spanish dances of Sarasate, 
the latter arousing the audience to a storm of applause 
which was not to be satisfied with less than four encores, 
among them the Beethoven minuet in the Kreisler arrange- 
ment and Hubay's “Zephyr.” Jacobsen shows with each 
appearance steady artistic growth. He must be reckoned 
in the first rank of violinists of the day—wherever they 
have been educated. 


Helen Moller Dancers 


One may always be sure of an hour or so of real en- 
joyment when attending a recital by the Helen Moller 
Dancers. The latest one was given on Wednesday evening, 
November 10, when every available seat in the “Temple” 
was occupied. The young girls presented a most interest- 
ing program, one which called for the display of many 
different emotions. A particularly enjoyable number was 


may 
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“Narcissus,” danced by a child who thoroughly understood 
the subject she was visualizing. In direct contrast was 
“Ase’s Death,” from the Grieg “Peer Gynt” suite, done 
splendidly by five girls. Many of the other numbers 
could easily be singled out for special praise, but suffice it 
to say that the entire recital was up to the high standard 
maintained by this excellent institution. 


NOVEMBER II 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


The New York Philharmonic Society opened its seventy- 
ninth season with a concert at Carnegie Hall on Thursday 
evening, November 11, Josef Stransky, conducting. 
Judging from the brilliant gathering that filled the house 
and the warm applause manifested after the various 
numbers, the opening could not have been more auspicious. 

Josef Stransky, who has been called the “greatest Liszt 
conductor that ever lived,” happily elected to give the 
“Dante” symphony the most prominent place on the pro- 
gram, The gigantic work, which was given a creditable 
reading, was heard here before, when it was played in 
1917 by the same organization. Its previous hearings were 
in 1915 and 1911, being revived the latter time after an 
absence of some twenty-odd years. The “Magnificat” was 
sung by the St. Cecilia Club, the soprano solo being 
rendered by Mrs. Eleanor Club. Mr. Stransky made the 
most of the work and in doing so, one might say that he 
lived up to the reputation set for him. The work of the 
choral was effective. 

The last three numbers on the program were from 
Wagner. The bacchanale from “Tannhauser” aroused 
repeated rounds of applause both for Mr. Stransky and 
his men. In the “Spinning Song” from the “Flying 
Dutchman” which followed, the St. Cecilia Club repre- 
sented the Spinning Maidens and Mrs. J. Graham Sullivan, 
Mary. The audience liked the work of the singers so 
much that after continued applause, Mr. .Stransky mo- 
tioned for them to repeat the part, much to the delight 
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of the listeners. The ever gripping “Ride of the Val- 
kyries” from “The Valkyrie” closed the program most 
fittingly—and could have been repeated. 
Pepito Echaniz, Pianist 

On November 11, Pepito Echaniz, a young and extremely 
talented pianist, made his professional entrance into the 
musical world. Mr. Echaniz displayed a large tone, full 
of brilliancy and sympathetic in quality. His program con- 
sisted of: chaconne, Bach-Busoni; prelude, choral and 
fugue, Cesar Franck; ballade in G minor, nocturne in C 
minor, impromptu in F sharp major and polonaise in A 
flat, by Chopin; “Reflets Dans L’Eau,” Debussy ; impromptu 
in A flat, Faure; “La Source Enchantee,” by Theodore 
Dubois; staccato, Max Vogrich; “La Campanella,” Paga- 
nini-Liszt, all of which were artistically interpreted. 

Special mention must be made of his technic, which 
showed careful preparation. 


Dorothy Moulton, Soprano 


Dorothy Moulton, an English soprano, was heard in a 
song recital by an appreciative audience on Thursday eve- 
ning, November 11. Rather interesting was the fact that 
despite its being Armistice Day and Miss Moulton sang 
Schubert and Schumann in German, there was no disturb- 
ance, Perhaps, because she sang them with such excellent 
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taste and finish. Miss Moulton possesses a voice of agree- 
able quality, light and flexible. Her clear diction and easy 
phrasing added further to the enjoyment of her singing. 
With that sterling accompanist, Richard Hageman, at the 
piano, she went through the following program: “An die 
Musik,” “Suleika,” “Suleika’s Zweter sang,” “Aug 
Dem Wasser Zu Singen,” “Hark, Hark the Lark,” Schu- 
bert; “Stille Tranen,” “Die Blume Der Ergebung,” “Mig- 
non’s Gesang,” “Der Nussbaum,” “Die Meerfea” Schu- 
mann; “Au Pays ou se fait la Guerra,” Duparc; “Sur le 
pont,” de Breville; “Le Colibri,” Chausson; “Nicolette,” 
Ravel; “Seguidile,” da Falla; “At Close of Day,” Quilter; 
“Shieling Song,” Bax; “A Rann of Wandering,” Harty ; 
“Lullaby,” Scott, and “Go Not Happy Day,” Bridge. 


New York Symphony: Frieda Hempel, Soloist 


Walter Damrosch devoted the second program of his 
historical series to Mozart. The feature of the afternoon 
was the appearance of Frieda Hempel, soprano, as soloist. 
She sang the “Incarnatus est” from the C minor mass, a 
very florid number, and an air from “Die Entfuehrung.” 
Miss Hempel looked exceedingly charming in a vivid 
green dress and she sang as charmingly as she looked. 
One would be put to it to know where to turn to find a 
better singer of Mozart. The quality of voice is exactly 
suited to the music and she accompanies the fioratura with 
a bravura and absence of effort which is astonishing. 
Her success was tremendous and well deserved. Mme. 
Hempel duplicated her success with the same orchestra 
on Friday evening. 


NOVEMBER 12 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


The second concert, or rather the first matinee perform- 
ance this season by ‘the Philharmonic Society, Josef 
Stransky, conductor, was given before a large audience in 
Carnegie Hall on November 12. A particularly interesting 
and elevating program was offered. The work of con- 
ductor Stransky and his excellent orchestra showed up 
admirably. 

Part first was devoted exclusively to Bach; comprising 
the “Brandenburg” concerto in F major, the andante of 
which in particular was rendered exquisitely and gained 
sincere applause for both conductor and orchestra. Then 
was heard a transcription by Max Reger of an aria based 
on the organ prelude “O, man, thy grievous sin bemoan ;” 
this beautiful and soulful melody which was heard in New 
York for the first time made a deep and lasting impres- 
sion. Following came the prelude, choral and fugue, one 
of the favorite Bach numbers by the Philharmonic Society 
and which is frequently played by this organization. 

Part second contained Beethoven’s symphony No. 5 in 
C minor, which received an unusually intelligent and music- 
ianly reading by Mr. Stransky. At its conclusion both 
conductor and the members of the orchestra received voci- 
ferous and well deserved applause. 


Josef Fuchs, Violinst 


On Friday afternoon, Josef Fuchs, violinist, gave his 
One could readily under- 
stand after the playing of the Brahms sonata and the 
sonata No. 1 for violin alone in G minor, by Bach, why 
Mr. Fuchs won the $1,000 prize last year awarded him by 
the Institute of Musical Art. In his performance he dis- 
played a magnificent tone, brilliant in color, rich in quality 
and extraordinarily sympathetic. His legato was smooth 
and velvety and his technic was masterly. There is no 
question in time to come that Mr. Fuchs will be in the class 
of our foremost violinists of the day, as he possesses every 
fundamental to attain that height. His program concluded 
with the caprice No. 9 by Paganini-Vogrich, after which 
he received an ovation which lasted at least five minutes 
before he finally responded to an encore. 

André Benoist, as usual, proved himself a most capable 
accompanist. 


George Reimherr, Tenor 

George Reimherr, tenor, was heard in his annual song 
recital at Aeolian Hall on November 12. His program 
‘opened with old Italian songs, followed by “Homeward 
from the Mountains,” a Norwegian folk song, and 
“Where’er Man Ranges,” a Dutch battle song. He also 
was heard in numbers by Mendelssohn, Balakireff, Bor- 
resen, Haile, Moussorgsky, Forsyth, Vanderpool, Breiten- 
feld, Wilde, Schumann, Quilter, Jensen, and three Japanese 
songs by Koscak Yamada. The Yamada numbers were 
in the way of a novelty and found full appreciation. 

Mr. Reimherr possesses a pleasing voice of light quality 
which, for the most part, he used with effectiveness. His 
diction is good and judging from the reception with which 
he was met, his recital was thoroughly satisfactory to the 
good sized audience. 


Justin Elie, Pianist 

On Friday evening, November 12, Justin Elie, the Hay- 
tian pianist and composer, gave an interesting as well as 
artistic piano recital at the Carnegie Chamber Hall, New 
York City. His program consisted of music by Liszt, 
Chopin and compositions by himself, all of which were 
artistically rendered. He displayed good tone, excellent 
technic, and the difficult passages were played gracefully. 


NOVEMBER 13 
E. Robert Schmitz, Pianist 


E. Robert Schmitz is a fine pianist; what is more, he is 
a brave pianist. Saturday afternoon, November 13, at 
Aeolian Hall, he devoted a goodly part of his progtam to 
music of some of the so-called “Six” among the younger 
French composers. There were a sonata by Darius Mil- 
haud, a bourrée and ronde by Albert Roussel, and a caril- 
lon by Vuillemin. They seemed, like so much of the 
modern French music, to be more experiments in tone 
coloring and attempted ventures iri dissonance than legiti- 
mate soe gy along the line of the splendid French 
tradition. It all sounds like bricks without straw, but 
one must wait until it is heard in the perspective of years 
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Athens, Ohio, October 31, 1920.—Sophie Braslau gave 
a fine concert here, which completely captivated her audi- 
ence before the close of her first group. Her program was 
splendidly arranged and, proved “her rtistry and versatility. 
This was the first of the Woman's MusicgClub séries. The 
second concert will be given by,.the Gijcinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, Ysaye directing and Emiil*Hgerman soloist. In 
January the final. program: will present Royal Dadmun, 
baritone, The day of the. first.concert, more than enough 
season tickets had, been sold to. guarantee the success of 
the course and in a city of,only seygn thousand people. 

October 29, Charles Tittman gave a very enjoyable recital 
before a meeting of the Southeastern Ohio Teachers’ :Asso- 
ciation. He is a great favorite with Athens people having 
sung here on several occasions. Ae. 

Ohio. University is fortunate in having on the campus a 
chapter of Beta Phi Omega, a national. musical sorority. 
This chapter was installed only last spring and has. already 
taken its place as one of the strong organizations’ of the 
University. 

Atlantic City, N. J. November 2, ,1920.—The Leman 
Symphony Orchestra brought to a close, October 24, the 
most phenomenal season (both musically, and _ financially) 
in the-history of the Steel Pier. It is particularly gratify- 
ing that in bringing the Leman Orchestra to the Steel Pier, 
Manager. Bothwell provided Atlantic City with an organiza- 
tion that presented programs distinctly cosmopolitan. The 
Leman concerts have attracted patrons of a discriminating 
type. The program on this occasion opened with the “Rienzi” 
overture by Wagner, and included symphony No, 4, by 
Tschaikowsky, the “Chanson Meditation” by Cottenet, and 
ballet “The Dance of the Hours” (from “Gioconda’’) by 
Ponchielli. Vera Monks, a new soloist, delighted with her 
excellent singing of “Ritorna Vincitor” from “Aida.” 
James Lewis Howell, who has charmed many of the Pier 
audiences this season, was again warmly welcomed. The 
program closed with a beautiful reading of the “William 
Tell” overture by Rossini. The entire concert showed the 
orchestra in its best form, the ovation extending from the 
openiiig nuttber tothe strains of “Auld Lang Syne,” which 
closed the program. 

The Crescendo Club gave its first program meeting of 
the season, October 19, in the music hall of the First Pres- 
byterian Church. Nora Lucia Ritter was in charge of the 
evening program. Those who assisted were Lillian Boni- 
face Albers, lyric soprano; Kathryn Krymer Worcester, 
contralto;-William Chester Boyer, tenor, and John W. Cor- 
dery, bass;,; Elizabeth. Culbert, violinist; ;Sara . Newell, 
pianist, and Charlotta Thomason, who gave a short essay 
on the birth and life of Victor Herbert. 

The Colonial Theater Orchestra, David Kaplan conduc- 
tor, banqueted its leader Qctober 20 inehonor of his birth- 
day. The Colonial is featuring Ida Taylor Bolte, contralto, 
as soloist; she is heard every afternoon and evening’ in 
Saint-Saéns’ “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.” 

Ruth Lloyd Kinney, mezzo. soprano, closed a successful 
season as soloist on the Steel, Pier, appearing for her last 

, concert Sunday afternoon, singing Verdi's “O Don Fatale,” 
; Gartlan’s “The Lilac’ Tree,” Saint-Saéns’ “Love, Lend Me 
! Thifie Aid,’+ atid» McManus’ “In Arcady.” . 

{ Memb of the Crescendo Club are responsible for a 
delikhtful musical program offered October 25 at St. John’s 
Church, Ventnor. The assisting members were Elizabeth 
B. Culbert, violinist; Lillian ; Boniface Albers, soprano; 
Emily Helper, harpist, and Laura Cloud, contralto; Anna 
Shile Haniphile was at the piano. 

Nora Lucia’ Ritter has returned from New York where 
she made records for the Edison Phonograph Company. 

The nurses of the Atlantic City Hospital held their grad- 
uation 1920 exercises in the Auditorium, October 26. The 
musical, program was provided by members of the Cres- 
cendo Club, which volunteered its services. . They included 
Bessie Clymér Silvers, pianist; Ida Taylor Bolte, contralto, 
and Elizabeth Culbert, violinist. 

Sara Newell, local pianist and pupil of Evelyn Quick 
Tyson, has been engaged as organist of the First Baptist 
Church of Atlantic City. 

Nathan I. Reinhart, pianist and organist of Beth Israel 
Temple, is spending his vacation at Glen Hale, Werners- 
ville, Pa. 

The four o'clock recital at the St. James’ Episcopal 
Church was heard October 31 by a large number who en- 
joyed Dr. Hearnshaw’s program. 

October 30 Pavlowa delighted a large audience with her 
graceful art. Russell C. Austin, local promoter, was the 
successful _ manager. 

A distinguished program was presented tonight, Novem- 
ber 2, by the Crescendo Club in the Chapel of the First 
Presbyterian Church. The subject, “American Women 
Coinposers,” was in charge of Mrs. D. De Vanny; those 
assisting were Lillian Boniface Albers, who was heard in 
“When Summer’s Over,” by Martha Lang; “The Rose and 
the .Lily,” and “Clover Blossoms,” and “Confessions” by 
Kathleen Rogers. Laura Cloud sang “Out of God's Gar- 
den” and, “A Little Bit o’ Honey,” by Carrie Jacobs Bond. 
Mrs, Elmer Brown, pianist, played “Bubbling Springs’’and 
“Old Hundred,” both by King. Mrs. Elizabeth Culbert, 
violinist, gave “Romance” by Melville and “Serenade”. by 
Ethel Barnes; Elizabeth Chew, soprano, sang “Ah! Love 
bit a: Day,” by Mts. H. H. A, Beach, and Magna-Zucca’s 
“Lovels Coming#%* Dorothy Turner sang “Mavourneen” 
and ‘Bay is Gone,” by Lang; Mrs. Roland Gr Heiss played 
“Meditation,” by «Lang; Ida, Westney¥ and © Anna Thile: 
Hamphile were the accompanists. . The evening feature of 
the program’ was the reading of an interesting paper’on the 
“American Women Composers. and Writers” by J. Virginia 
Bornstein. . 

Ida Taylor Bolte ‘attéhded the New Jersey State Federa- 


tion of Musical Clubs’ annual luncheon at Newark. Mrs. 
Bolte is a member of the executive board and recording 
secretary of the Federation. Howard Bolte has been ap- 
pointed master of the High School Boy Scout orchestra; he 
is a student of the xylophone and orchestra bells, and his 
brother Fred Bolte is.a cellist. These young musicians are 
the two sons of Mr, and Mrs. August Bolte and are often 
heard at«different functions. =~ ‘ 

Ida Taylor’ Bolte attended -the Tuesday Matinee Musical 
Club. of Philadelphia. The annual luncheon was attended 
by 900 members. Mayor: Moore addressed the club, his 
words seeming t¢ fend inspiration. 

Auburn, N. Y., October 25, 1920.—Creatore and the 
members of his.opera company paid a visit to ‘ur 
week, presenting “Lucia di Lammermoor” on October’ 
“Faust” at the Saturday matinee and “Carmen” that everiiig. 
Quite naturally, three such popular operas tendered to 
attract large and enthusiastic audiences, the popular con- 
ductor and the soloists being the recipients of much ap- 
plause. Friday night’s cast included Palmieri in the title 
role, Scarduzio as Henry Ashton, Sciarretti as Sir Edgar, 
Martellotti as Lord Arthur, and Ruisi as Raymond. Miss 
Palmieri was a particularly satisfying Lucia, both vocally 
and dramatically, and Sciarretti’s Sir Edgar was equally 
fine. Ruisi was heard the following afternoon as 
Mephistopheles and in the evening as Zuniga, in all these 
works proving himself a finished artist. Morenzo was a 
handsome Faust and Marian Very! a petite and charming 
Marguerite. Others in the cast were Provandie as Valen- 
tine, Moscato as Wagner, Henriette Wakefield as Siebel 
and Mona Lawrence as Martha. The cast for “Carmen” 
included Sciarretti as Don Jose, Garavelli as Escamillo, 
Moscato as Morales, Bonelli as Lilias Pastia, Henriette 
Wakefield in the title role, Marian Veryl as Mieaela, Alice 
Hesleri as Frasquita, Sibyl! Conklin as Mercedes, Vanio as 
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Dancairo and Martellotti as Remendado, The chorus 
and orchestral work throughout the three works was ex- 
cellent calling for unqualified praise. 

Baltimore, Md., November 4, 1920.—With the Lyric 
in the energetic hands of its new manager, Municipal Di- 
rector of Music Frederick R. Huber, musical events in this 
city have trebled themselves so that the critics are indeed 
busy. Four symphony seasons have been arranged, a 
course of artist recitals under the management of Mrs. 
Wilson-Green of Washington, another interesting course 
managed by A. R.. Albaugh, a season of opera by the Balti- 
more Opera Society, and a rumor of a performance or two 
by the Chicago Opera. In addition to these Mr. Huber has 
secured numerous single recitals, as for instance, Pavlowa, 
who has already appeared here with great success. 

On November 2 and 4 the Baltimore Opera Society, David 
S. McLamet, conductor, opened its second season of grand 
opera with an impressive and finely staged performance of 
“Carmen.” With the exception of Ernest Davis, guest 
tenor, who gave a splendidly dramatic impersonation of 
Don Jose, the entire cast and orchestra consisted of local 
musicians. These young singers have worked with the 
greatest enthusiasm under their efficient leader, and have 
succeeded wonderfully in overcoming the snags that beset 
the path of the amateur in opera. Anna G. Baugher sang 
the title role in true professiorfal style; she is a fine actress, 
with pronounced dramatic instinct and a voice of velvety 
quality and great range always under perfect control. 
Emily Diver Evans, soprano, was warmly applauded in the 
role of “Micaela.” Richard Bond as Escamillo.made a 
favorable impression. The Frasquita of Margagethe McLa- 
met,, and Mercedes of Margaret’ Bond were interesting 
features. They, with Miss Baugher, Jean Peters and 
Briston Tucker, sang the quintet admirably. John C. 
Qsbourne’s fine stage presence and resonant baritone voice 

, made.a. striking Zuniga. Louise Schafer, assisted by Rhoda 
“Connelly, danced effectively in the tavern scene. The 
artistic costumes were designed by Howard McAllister and 
Roderick McRae, The chorus, one of ‘the main features 
of the Opera Society, showed the careful training of Mr. 
McLamet, who handles both chorus and orchestra with 
rare discrimination. 

On the afternoon of November 3, Geraldine Farrar ap- 
peared.at the Lyric in a benefit concert for thesBryn 
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Mawr School League. She sang a number of old favorites 
and was ‘enthusiastically received by her young admirers. 
She was assisted by Ada Sassoli, harpist, and Edgar 
Schofield, baritone, both of whom pleased the audience. 

Wednesday night brought the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra with Pierre Monteux, for the first of its concerts of 
this season. The Sibelius symphony in E minor opened the 
program. It was played effectively with full regard for 
the dynamic effect. Mabel Garrison, the soloist of the 
evening, received the usual tumultuous ovation which is 
always awarded her here. 


Bellingham, Wash. 
Slope.”) 

Birmingham, Ala., October 28, 1920.—On October 27 
Geraldine Farrar made her premier bow to the Magic 
City under the auspices of the “All Star Concerts” (Mrs 
Richard Johnston. and Mrs. Orline A. Shipman.) 

e@ Ada Sasgsoli, harpist, handled the lovely instrument with 
the understanding of the true artist and made a deep im- 
pression by her virtuosity. Edgar Sehofield made a tre 
mendous impression by his masterly handling of his voive 
and the artistic rendition of his solos; especially appealing 
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were his negro spirituals and -“Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot” being excellently rendered, while his Scotch 
Ballad “Leezie Lindsay” (arranged by Fritz Kreisler) 


was charmingly done. His “Invictus” (Bruno Huhn) was 
the climax of a fine group of songs and wa#received with 
enthusiasm. 

Canton, Ohio, October 25, 1920.--The San Carlo Opera 
Company was here Friday and Saturday; offering “Carmen” 
at its opening and on Saturday night presenting “Rigoletto,” 
More than 5,000 persons heard the two operas in the city 
auditorium where the company has played an annual en 
gagement for’ several years. The company came here 
again under the auspices of the People’s Musical Course, 
fostered by the Canton Y. M. C. A. THe excellent Carmen 
was- Alice Gentle with whom appeared Agostino as Don 
Jose,-Mario. Valle as Escamillo and Madeleine Keltie as 
Micaela. In “Rigoletto” the role of Gilda was artistically 
rendered by Escobar and the title role was sung by Vincente 
Ballester, who was heard here last year. Stella De Mette 
in the role of Maddalena and Pilade Sinagra in the role 
of the- Duke both sang their parts with much credit. All 
of the principals sang their roles in a pleasing manner 
while the chorus supported them in good style. The work 
of the orchestra added much to the offerings 

Activities of the Canton Operatic Club began this week 
when members were summoned for the initial meeting of 
the year. A committee was named to select an opera for 
this year’s offering. The coming season promises to be 
the club’s most successful one. Prominent in the club are 
Martin Boyer, Robert Hurford, Marvin Moore and Charles 
Gaston. 

Boston, Mass. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Columbia, S. C., October 22, 1920.-—On October 4 
there was a faculty recital at the Conservatory of Music, 
Columbia College. The soloists were Katherine H. Clink- 
scales, pianist; Frieda C. New, contralto; Virginia Goss, 
reader, and Frank M. Church, pianist. The program was 
given entirely from memory and included works by com 
posers representing the United States, Poland, Germany, 
Finland, Hungary, Russia, England and Siberia. 

Another faculty recital took place on Monday evening, 
October 18, when Anna May Pitman, pianist; Etta (¢ 
Dines, soprano; Eva Wynne, soprano; Clara Sibyl Smith, 
violinist, and Katharine Clinkscales, accompanist, 
sented an interesting program 

Columbus, Ohio, October 25, 1920 Ponselle, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, and George Meader, 
American tenor, delighted a Columbus audience in the first 
concert of Kate M. Lacey’s Quality Series, October 11 
The air from “La Forza del Destino” was sung impres 
sively and the vigor and energy of her tones aroused the 
audience to enthusiastic applause. Her group of Italian 
songs was marked by significant expression and fine dic 
tion; Schumann's “Hidden Tears” was the best of her 
final group which contained “The Message,” by Silberta, 
and “Tally-Ho,” by Leoni, both exquisitely done. 

Mr. Meader ‘proved to be a splendid artist and made a 
most favorable impression. His first number, “Siegwmund’s 
Love Song,” from “The Valkurie,”” was sung with much 
feeling and sincerity. Two Strauss songs—“Dream in the 
Twilight” and “Serenade”—displayed the smoothness and 
sweetness of the singer's beautiful voice, and “The Blind 
Plowman,” by Clarke, was artistically set forth. The pro 
gram was closed with the singing of the duet from “Tales 
of Hoffmann.” William Tyroler played the 
ments for both artists and supported them in 
style. 

Lenore Harpster Lutz, connected> with the Grace Ham 
ilton Morrey School of Music, with Donald Gowe, piano 
pupil of Edith May Miller, gave a concert at Hoge Memo 
rial Church, October 12. The soprano was in fine voice and 
gave delightful renditions of Oley Speaks’ “Morning” and 
Buck’s “My Redeemer anid My Lord.” Mr. Goweewas en 
cored enthusiastically. The Grace Hamilton Morrey School 
offers a course in music history which will be conducted 
by Bertha G. Brent, piano teacher. 

Mrs. Franklin C. Long, who had been studying with 
Cecif Fanning prior to his: concert tour abroad, has gone 
to New York to resume work under Yeatman Griffith 

Katherine Kline presented the following. pupils in a piano 
recital; Lois Kennedy, Andrew Colman; Jean Dun, Lee 
Rockwell, Mabel Jasper, Elsie Killian, Cretora McCrosson, 
Elizabeth Williams, Louise Marte, Harry Kiflian, and 
Lewis Saile, a violinist. 

Harold G. Davidson, a Columbus pianist, was heard in 
two-¢ecitals October 17. At the Hotel played 
Chopin’s E major nocturne, and Brahms’ capriccic in B 
minor for a dinner recital, and then was quest artist with 
, (Continued on page Aber =~ 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT HARDING. 
In days gone by, long before he aspired to lead this 
dreat nation of ours, President-elect Warren G. Hard- 
ing was quite an. expert with the “Um-pah.” When 
the old town band in which he used to play visited 
the “Front Porch” at Marion, the Senator “um-pahed” 
a bit and proved he had lost nothing of his former 


talent. (© Edmonston, from International.) 


DAI BUELL, 
The charming young pianist, added another success 
to her rapidly growing list at a recital she gave 
Wednesday evening, October 20, in Pittsburgh. 
Miss Buell’s interesting program inc'uded Mac- 
Dowell’s “Keltic” sonata, a group of dances from 
Chausson, and pieces by Grieg, Alkan, MacDowell, 

Ravel and Schlozer. 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY AND F. WIGHT 
NEUMANN, 
Snapped in Grant Park, Chicago, on the day. of the 
pianist’s concert in that city on October 17, under 
Wr. Neumann's management, 


WINSTON 
WILKINSON, 

The American vio- 

linist, who will 

give two recitals in ci . 

Aeolian Hall, New = JOSEF STOPAK, 

York, this season, The newest American violinist to. achieve suc- 
cess, photographed in his home in the metropo- 


» first being Fri- ‘ . ’ . 
pr poresBhctnd No- lis. Wherever Mr, Stopak has played since his 
debut here on October 16, he has met with 


rember 26. 
eae equal success. (Photo by Bain News Service.) 
SINGER AND 
MANAGER. 

The accompanying 

snapshot of 

Frances Ingram 

(center) and Lulu 

Felt (right), who 

is at the head of 

the Quincy, iL, 

College of Music, 

and who runs a big 

concert course in 

that city every sea- 

son, was taken on 

October 8 when the 

singer appeared TITTA RUFFO'S LITTLE FAMILY. Soprano 4 
there for the sec- - The famous baritone was snapped abroad with his és using F 

ond time. son, Ruffetto, and his daughter, Vellicttina. 
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IDA KELLER, 

Soprano, who will. make her debut at the Princess 
| MARIE RUEMELLI, Theater on Sunday afternoon, November 21. An 
I concert pianist, has four St. Louis interesting program has been arranged. 
this te.son’s bookings. She played 
| at Kimball Hall on November 12, 
to Warrenton, Mo. After this fol- 
| weeks’ tour of recitals and appear- 
orchestra in Mewico,. She will give 
ital in St, Louis with Rabert Ambro- 
cellist of the Chicago Orchestra, 
velli recently spent five months at 
, Wis., resting and preparing for a 

strenuous winter. 


MARY GARDEN, 
The inscription on the accompanying photogranh was written by 
1919 and reads: “To Mra. Richardson-Duff, who gave me my first lesson and with 
whom I shall take my last lesson.” Mrs. Richardson-Duff is the author of a littl 
book called “Simple Truths Used by Great Singers.” In it the author tells in an 
interesting manner how Mary Garden came to study with her as a little child, and 
then goes on to relate how rapidly the famous artist sang her way into the hearts 
of her audiences. Mrs. Richardson-Duff is recognized both in Paris and New York 
as a teacher of prominent artists, among whom is Povla Frijsh, who will be heard in 
EDWARD LANKOW, recital at the home of a var wag " renee CU eighth street, New York, on 
y re ’ . j m yr 25. © . Chicago.) 
The distinguished bass, formerly of the Metropolitan and ts tet ons sep 
Boston Opera companies, and whose interesting article on 
“Deep Breathing” appears on page 8 of this issue, ig to be 
ROSA PONSELLE, one of the soloists at the second Biltmore Friday Morning WHE SCOTT 0 , Wy , ANY 
e Metropolitan Opera Company, who Musicale, tomorrow, November 19. On the same program THE SCOTTI GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
Silberta’s “The Message” on her pro- will also appear COlaudia Muzio, soprano, and Percy 
grams this season. Grainger, pianist. 


Vary Garden in 





On its first trans-continental tour, photographed during its San Francisco, Cal., season 
(October 4-10, 1920). General Director Antonio Scotti is in the center 
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(Continued from page 28.) 
(if it is still played then) to estimate justly its value. 
There were some variations of Liapounoff, The Roussel 
pieces, especially the rondo, which had to be repeated, were 
le indefinite than the Milhaud sonata, which had only 
a little pastoral tune in the slow movement to grasp at. 
lhe Vuillemin carillon was definitely carillon-like, but 
not essentially different from other bell imitations, which 
have become rather a favorite of late with composers. 

lhe program began with the Chopiti B flat minor sonata, 
with all the clearness which distinguishes Mr. 
Schmitz’s playing. There were two familiar Debussy num- 
bers. “Danse” and “Soiree de Greifade,” and Ravel's “Jeux 
It is in such works a’ thesé that he particularly 
excels. No one understands better than he how to obtain 
the peculiar, shimmering, elusive toné-colors which are the 
ine qua non of the performance of Debussy and Ravel. 

Chen for brilliance there were sonie Liapounoff varia- 
tions, said to be played here for the first time, and the 
Saint-Saens toccata to closé with. Mr. Schmitz, in the 
ns he has been in America, has made a distinct 
himself in the pianistic world. He is valued 
not only for his consistently good playing as a pianist, 
but for the interest in modern music which leads him 
always to present such novel programs as that which held 
the attention of his large audience on Saturday. 


William Robyn, Tenor 


William Robyn made his debut at Carnegie Hall on Sat- 
13, and it can truly be said he 








exposed 


d' Eaux,” 


licw seas 
niche tor 


urday night, November i 
achieved a noteworthy suceess. Beside Frank La Forge, 
his most valuablé accompanist, the tenor looked ‘like a 


midget, yet nevertheless he displayed enough strength and 
quality in his voice to Surprise and thoroughly delight the 
wood sized audience that had gathered to hear him, His 
program was both varied and interesting, and the artist did 
well in selecting numbers that best suited his voice. His 
irias were splendidly done and also his French group, but 
he seemed at his very best in the giumbers by La_ Forge 
(perhaps the accompanist’s presenee hélpeda lot!), and also 
Foote. His enunciation and diction were good and he has 
his voice has a wide range, and 


a pleasing stage presence ; 

especially his overtones are a joy to listen to, The com- 
plete program follows: “Star Vicino,” Rosa; “The Summer 
Heats Bestowing,” Stephen Storace; “Bergére Legére” and 
“La Chanson du Tambourineur” (old French, arranged by 
1. B. Weckerlin) ; “Night and Dreams,” Schubert; “Snow 
Bells.” Schumann: “Sandman,” Schumann; “Night and To- 
morrow,” Strauss; “Eli, Eli,” old Hebrew melody ; “Manon,” 
Massenet: “A des Oiseaux,” Georges Hue; “Oh! Quand 


ic dors,” Liszt; “L’heure delicieuse,” Victor Staub; “Flan- 
ders Requiem,” “Retreat,” “Dairy Maids,” “A Heart Mis- 
laid.” “How Much I Love You,” Frank La Forge. 

With one of America’s greatest accompanists at the 
piano need any more be said of Frank La Forge’s playing? 


J. Piastro Borissoff, Violinist 


|. Piastro Borissoff, Russian violinist, who created an 
excellent impression on November 1 in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on the occasion of his American debut, gave another 
recital on Saturday evening, November 13, choosing Aeolian 
Hall for his second appearance 

Mr. Borissoff again proved himself to be an artist of 
authority. His program consisted of a suite by Sinding; 
concerto in D major, Paganini; three of his own composi- 
tions—"“Air" (in form of Bach), “Poeme Romantique,” 
and “Impromptu”—as well as Chopin-Wilhelmj's nocturne 
in D major, and “La Ronde de Lutins,” Bazzini, to which 
he added six encores 

Mr. Borissoff was particularly effective in his rendition 
of the Paganini concerto, in which the many technical dif- 
ficulties were overcome with absolute ease. His tone was 
hig and luscious, and his general playing full of authority 
He was ably accompanied by Francis Moore. 


NOVEMBER 14 


and fire 


Symphony Society of New York: 
Raoul Vidas, Soloist 


Another very large audience attended the third Sunday 
afternoon subscription concert by the Symphony Society 
on November 14 at Aeolian Hall. The orchestral numbers 
were: “Serenade” (Nachtmusik) for string orchestra, 
Mozart, and symphony No, 2 in D, Brahms, which under 
the baton of Director Damrosch received excellent read- 


’ 


ings 
Raoul Vidas, the young Roumanian violinist who created 
a very favorable impression when last heard in the me- 
tropolis, was the soloist. He played two numbers, con- 
certo by Haydn, and intermezzo by Lalo, both rarely 
featured by violinists, His facile technic, impeccable in- 
tonation, as well as beautiful and luscious tone (particu- 
larly in the adagio of the Haydn concerto) won the 
approval of his hearers. In this concerto, Mr. Damrosch 
played the piano part in conjunction with the orchestra, 
which was conducted by Réné Pollain. 


Idelle Patterson, Coloratura Soprano 


There was no opportunity for disappointment on the 
part of the hundreds of persons who filled Carnegie Hall 
on Sunday evening, November 14, when Idelle Patterson, 
coloratura soprano, was heard in a song recital. Never 
before has Miss Patterson been heard to better advantage 
than she was upon this occasion, and, in fact, she showed 
marked progress in her work since her last recital here 
several years ago. Technically she is much improved, and 
her tone production the other evening was at all times re- 
assuring to her hearers. In the numbers that called for 
coloratura singing Miss Patterson acquitted herself with 
distinction. Her upper notes were ringing, true and sweet, 
there being an absence of any tendency to scoop or pinch, 
There is a certain warmth and sympathetic quality in Miss 
Patterson's voice and she sings with good style. All in 
all, the impression she created was most favorable. 

In the makeup of her program, the singer deserves credit. 
It was quite different from the average and of varied 
character, including old Italian, a charming French group, 
some Brahms sung in English, modern American songs 
and a group of three numbers by Hallett Gilberte, who 
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was at the piano. 
the warm applause that followed Miss 
tion of his compositions, ’ 

Walter Golde was the accompanist of the evening and 
he added to the general enjoyment of the program. 


Reinald Werrenrath, Baritone 


An audience that. completely filled Carnegie Hall greeted 
Reinald Werrenrath at his recital on Sunday afternoon 
last, November 14. Although the baritone was suffering 
somewhat from a cold, it did not seem to handicap him 
to any extent and he sang with all his usual charm and 
artistry. ; 

Part I and II of the program were devoted to Italian 
and Frenclr songs—*Pur dicesti, O bocca bella” (Lotti), 
“Deh piu a@ me non v'ascondete” (Bononcini), “Vittoria, 
Vittoria!” (Carissimi), “Apres un Reve” and “Sylvie” 
(Faure), “La Lettre” (Aubert) and “Lied Maritime” 
All of these were well sung, especially the first 
two being endowed with rare tenderness and beauty, while 
a note of exaltation pervaded the Carissimi selection. The 
French portion of the program again emphasized the fact 
that this singer is a past master in enunciation and diction. 
Few American singers on the concert stage today can give 
so impressive a rendition of a French song as he. 

Part III consisted of a novelty in the shape of a group 
of Hebridean folk songs, before each of which the singtr 
gave a short description of its meaning. The last group— 
made up of songs in English—was unusually well giver 
and enthusiastically received. “The Vagabond” (Wil- 
liams), “The Cloths of Heaven” (Dunhill), “The Soldier” 
(Ireland), “The Bellman” (Forsyth) and. “Theology” 
(Hardcastle), all called forth great manifestations of 
pleasure on the part of the audience. Mr. Werrenrath 
had given few encores, but aftet the last. programmed 
number the assemblage displayed ad greedy disposition and 
he was forced to sing half a dozen times before they could 
be satisfied. He gave “Fuzzy-Wuzzy” and “Danny Dee- 
ver” as very few singers can render them, besides several 
other songs, and even after the lights were lowered he was 
forced to sing again, rendering to the immense satisfaction 
of the audience the old favorite “Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes.” 

Harry Spier, at the piano, accompanied in a very satis- 
factory manner and, at the singer’s insistence, shared in 


Mr. Gilberte was eitiget to renand © 
atterson’s rendi- 


the honors of the afternoon. 


Flora Jewell, Soprano 


Why do not more of the New York concert managers 
use the theater for their Sunday recitals? So many of the 
city’s beautiful playhouses stand idle on the Sabbath when 
they might well be used to advantage, Flora Jewell’s recital, 
and incidentally her debut, last Sunday was one of those 
“homey” affairs, given, as it was, in the Princess Theater, 
where greater intimacy and solid comfort make one feel 
quite “at home.” The Princess Theater has a small audi- 
torium, to be sure, but there was a good sized audience 
present, which showed its keen pleasure in many outbursts 
of applause after each number. 

Miss Jewell is a slim little woman, yet she possesses a 
fairly big voice of good quality and wide range. She pre- 
sented her program in splendid fashion, usirig her voice to 
fine advantage, especially in the last group—old folk songs 
and Negro Spirituals. She opened her program with an 
aria from “Radamisto,” “Cast From Thy Brow” and’“Let 
Me Wander Not Unseen” (all by Handel); then” came 
“Song of the Nile” (Palmer), “Don’t Com®@ “In Sir, 
Please” (Cyril Scott), “As You Dance, O Fair Marquise” 
(Versel), “Early One Morning” (Old English); “Away 
to the Mountain’s Brow” (Lee), “The Rose Enslaves the 
Nightingale” and “Chanson Indoue” (both by Riinsky- 
Korsakoff), “Chanson Norvegienne” and “Carnaval” (both 
by Fourdrain). In the last group were “I’m Wearin’ 
Awa’” and an Irish folk song (both by Foote), “Rain” 
(Curran), “Little Pickaninny Kid” (Guion), and “Dutch 
Serenade” (de Lange). 

At the close the audience insisted on staying, and the 
artist added “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” and another 
number. Coenraad V. Bos, as usual, furnished excellent 
accompaniments. 


Friends of Music: Harold Bauer, Soloist 


It was a charming and delightful afternoon of music— 
for those who like a whole program of that sort—that 
Harold Bauer presented at the first concert of the Society 
of the Friends of Music, held for the first time at the Cort 


Theater, which was filled, on Sunday afternoon, Novem-, 


ber 14. The program was "made up of harpsichord music 
transcribed (by Mr. Bauer) for the piano. The transcrip- 
tions are made with the taste and discretion one expects 
from a musician of his standing, and it is a sheer pleasure 
to listen to Mr. Bauer's sympathetic and inimitable playing 
of them. The solo numbers were a Merulo toccata; rane 
cobaldi’s capriccio on the cuckoo’s call (most ingenious) ; 
a Froberger toccata, and Kuhnau’s sonata in C, “repre- 
senting the story of David and Goliath,” a quaint bit of 
program music which led one to meditate on the limita- 
tions of music in the expression of definite ideas and to 
the reflection that, after all, Richard Strauss himself is not 
by any means so much in advance of Kuhnau as the differ- 
ence between their generations would imply. The Bach 
fantasia and fugue in A minor, originally for harpsichord 
with pedal keyboard, Mr. Bauer played with Ernest Hoff- 
mann in his arrangement for two pianos, and the final 
number of the program was the Bach concerto in D major 
for harpsichord, flute and violin, with string accompani- 
ment. In this Mr. Bauer played the piano in the first and 
last movements, shifting to a Steinway “spinet grand” for 
the middle movement, which is merely a trio for flute, 
violin and harpsichord. He had the assistance of Samuel 
Gardner, violinist; and George Barrere, flutist, two fine 
musicians, who entered with him fully into the spirit of 
the music. Rerie Pollain conducted the small orchestra 
and Ernest Hoffmann supplied the continuo on the spinet 
during the first and third movements. 


Titta Ruffo and Nina Morgana 


Titta Ruffo made his first American appearance of the 
season at the Hippodrome last Sunday evening, November 
14, and there was a crowd to welcome him which filled 
every inch of the auditorium, with hundreds of chairs on 
the stage. The Navy Club shared in the profits and every- 
body must have come off very well. It was not a program 
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which requires serious notice, as it was made up of favor- 
ites from Mr. Ruffo’s repertory which were sure to attract 
and please the public. He sang an aria from “Le Roi de 
Lahore,” the “Largo al factotum” from. “The Barber,” and 
the “Pagliacci” prologue, throwing iri for good measure a 
serenade by Mozart and a song of Costa’s. Needless to say 
there ‘was a tremendous greeting for him and salvos of 
applause for everything he did. It is the same mighty, 
magnificent voice as ever, and there is on the part of the 
singer the same disposition to make and emphasize grandi- 
ose effects. Nina Morgana, the soprano, shared the bill, 
Singing the cavatinas from “Sonnambula” and “The Bar- 
ber” delightfully, as well as contributing a group of Eng- 
lish songs, in which Vanderpool’s “Heart’s Call” was par- 
ticularly well received. There were numerous encores for 
both the artists. 


Sutro Sisters in Two Piano Recitals 


Rose and Ottilie Sutro will give the first of several re- 
citals for two pianos on Thursday evening, December 9, 
at Aeolian Hall, New York. One can always expect Some- 
thing new and interesting on their programs, as their reper- 
tory is one most comprehensive in its line. At this recital 
they will introduce a Norse suite by Max Bruch, written 
for and-dedicated to them. They will also play for the 
first time a brilliant arrangement of “The Valkyries,” done 
especially for them by W. H. Humiston, the well known 
Wagnerian authority. These concerts are under thé man- 
agement of Loudon Charlton. 


Julia Silvers Soloist at Club 


Julia Silvers, a member of the “Irene” Company, now 
playing at the Vanderbilt Theater, was soloist with the 
Euterpe Society at its first concert of the season, held in 
the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, on 
Thursday, November 18. Miss Silvers’ brilliant lyric so- 
prano voice was heard to advantage in a group of songs in 
English, these mostly by American composers. Her phras- 
ing and clear enunciation won favorable comment, and the 
marked distinction of style makes her a young artist well 
worth watching. 


Appelbaim to Pay Debts 


Misha Appelbaum was sufficiently recovered from his 
recent attack of bichloride of mercury poisoning to call at 
the Musicat Courter office last week and make the state- 
ment which he had promised. Mr. Appelbaum said that, 
although he was only a minority stockholder in the Musical 
Bureau of America, he would personally assume the re- 
sponsibility for its debts, which, he said, are not large, and 
he will undertake to see that they are all paid as soon as 
it is possible to do so. 


Bodinoff to Make Debut 


Florence Bodinoff, a soprano of exceptional artistic abil- 
ity, will make her New York debut at Aeolian Hall on 
Thanksgiving Day, on which occasion she will present a 
program new to music lovers in this city, consisting of 
French, English and Scandinavian songs and compositions. 
Mme. Bodinoff is well known throughout the West, where 
she has appeared in concerts for quite some time. She 
was born in Denmark, but received her musical education 
in this country. 


Jules Falk Gives Fine Recital in Racine 


Under the auspices of the Racine Arts Club, Jules Falk 
appeared in recital in Racine on the evening of October 21. 
The violinist presented a well selected program, each num- 
ber being a real treat to the music lovers of that city. In 
reviewing the recital the critics of Racine spoke of Mr. 
Falk’s flawless intonation, perfect rhythm, fine technic, 
and great interpretative skill. 


Vanderpool Songs at Club Meeting 


The Daughters of Ohio in New York, Mrs. Edmund W. 
Kingsland, president, held their first meeting on October 
11, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The most interesting 
event on the program was the singing of several of Fred- 
erick W. Vanderpool’s songs by Emily Beglin of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 


Prominent Singers Using Tirindelli Songs 


Tito Schipa, the popular tenor of the Chicago Opera 
Association, included P. A. Tirindelli’s “Amor Amore” at 
his Boston recital in Jordan Hall on November 10. Theo 
Karle is meeting with much success singing that composer's 
“Springtime of Love.” 


Onelli Engagements 


Enrichetta Onelli, soprano, has been filling a number of 
concert engagements within the last week or so, among 
which mention might be made of Youngstown and East 
Liverpool, Ohio, and Erie, Pa. 


Lillian Croxton to Give Recital 
On Friday evening, November 19, Lillian Croxton, the 
possessor of a delightful coloratura voice, will give a song 
recital at the Stuyvesant Neighborhood House. Maud A. 
Reiff will preside at the piano. 


The Second Biltmore Concert 


The second Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale will take 
place in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore on No- 
vember 19. The artists ew, on this occasion are: 
Claudia Muzio, soprano; Percy Grainger, pianist, and 
Edward Lankow, bass. , ‘ *. 


First Elshuco Concert, December 7 ; 

The first of a-series of three chamber music concerts by 
the Elshuco Trio is to take place_at Aeolian Hall on Tues- 
day, Decen 
semble, haS just returned from an Australian tour. 
Fanning to Sing in Baltimore 

Cecil Fanning has been added to the list of artists to 
appear in Baltimore in the series given at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music. He will give a recital there on the 
afternoon of December 10. 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS | 





[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 


and recitals are given in the metropolis, and the follow- ' 


ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance.—Editor’s note.] 


Jacques Jolas, November 3 
imes Telegram 
Displaying a marked indivi- His fingers struck wrong notes 
duality of style from the merely and he often produced confused 
heavy-handed in a Bach-Tausig masses of sound where clear cut 
D minor fugue and a group from playing was needed. 
Brahms to something more near- 
ly “sculpturesque” in his mas- 
Sive treatment of MacDowell’'s 
“Keltic” sonata and Balakirev’s 
“Islamey.” , 
Jacques Pintel, November 3 
Evening Mail Herald 
He brought great intelligence Good fingers'and strong arms 
and sincerity to every number enabled the pianist to accom- 
on his program. plish but little, for his perform- 
ance showed little imagination 
or power of communication. 


Charlotte Demuth Williams, November 3 
; _ Times World 
Displaying a mature and in- Nothing distinctive about her 
telligent musicianship, work, 


Ervin Nyredghazi, November 7 
Evening Sun American 
He is even now among His technic often was slipshod. 
noble technicians. 


Florence Hinkle, November 8 
i American 

It is surprising that the wife 
of Herbert Witherspoon should 
enunciate her consonants so in- 
distinctly. 


Helen Stanley, November 8 


the 


Times 
Miss Hinkle’s fine enuncia- 
tion of the text made it perfectly 
comprehensible throughout. 


Tribune American 
In her case, too, leaflets were Her French was almost un- 
superfluous. recognizable and her English 


exceedingly nebulous, 


Philadelphia Orchestra, November 9 
Tribune Mail 
There was nothing which could Conductor Leopold Stokowski 
be called back to mind to equal forced his men into exaggera- 
it. tions of effort that took much of 
the beauty out. 


Elsie Hilger, November 9 
Times American 
The young girl has personal But after all her work was as 
ity, lightness of touch. immature as the s-asoned con- 
certgoer would anticipate. 


Cyril Scott, November 9 

Evening Globe 
There is no gainsaying the 
fact that he led with the vitaliz- 
ing energy of a human dynamo. 


Sascha Jacobsen, November 10 
Evening Mail Evening Post 
That sound and _ intelligent His playing is improving. 
musicianship which is virtually 
synonomous with Mr. Jacobsen’s 


name. 
Walter Greene, November 10 
Evening World Evening Sun 
His voice has lovely quality But quite until the end it is 
and he maintains control of it marred by the evident tightnéss 
in every range. of his throat. 
Pepito Echaniz, November 11 
W orld Times 


World ‘ 
In reality he was as mild as 
soothing syrup. 


He combines with genius mu- There is something still for 
sicianship and taste a technical him to learn. 
facility and surety of intonation 
that enables him to conquer diffi- 
cult passages with ease and pre- 
cision. 
Dorothy Moulton, November 11 
World Tribune : 
She impressed immediately Miss Moulton’s light voice 
with her fine musical intelli- and limited skill in execution 
gence. were scarcely equal to the de- 


mands of her program. 


Olga Samaroff Begins Beethoven Series 


The tremendous task of presenting all the Beethoven 
sonatas in a series of concerts was entered upon on Thurs- 


day evening, November 4, by Olga Samaroff in the 
Bellevue-Stratford ball room, Philadelphia. The solo- 
ist was in splendid mood for the occasion which 


quickly communicated itself to the large audience in at- 
tendance, attuning it to a receptive state of expectancy 
and appreciation that was more than fulfilled. The sonatas 
played (without pause between movements) were the Nos. 
1, 3 and 4, the second having been given last week at the 
introductory concert and not repeated at the current event. 
Interpretations by the soloists were splendid examples of 
true pianistic art, coupled with masterly understanding and 
exquisite intonation. Moreover, as is ever the case, Samar- 
oft’s command of the keyboard was clean cut and well 
defined, while her peddling presented another phase of 
pianistic attainment deserving of especial notice. Dr. 
Stokowski opened the program with relative remarks con- 
cerning the sonata form, interspersing additional explan- 
ations and calling for piano illustrations from time to time 
as the lecture recital proceeded. It was said by the lecturer 
that Beethoven had been deeply impressed by the writings 
of Bach, Handel and Palestrina, and that many fun- 
damentals of modern music, including works from Wagner, 
Chopin and Debussy, could be found in the scores of Bee- 
thoven’s sonatas. 


Artists at Manufacturers’ Trust Dinner 

A musical program of ‘more than ordinary interest, with 
Maximilian Pilzer, violinist; Deborah Pilzer, contralto; 
Mario Chamlee, tenor, and Patrick J. Kelly as soloist, and 
Nahan Franko and orchestra, Giuseppi Bamboschek and 
Francis Moore as accompanists, was a notable feature of 
the annual dinner tendered by the Manufacturers’ Trust 
Company of New York and Brooklyn, Nathan L. Jones, 
president, to its stockholders, employees and friends at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, Saturday evening, November 6. The 
1,200 guests in attendance, among whom were many 
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celebrities of the musical, artistic and financial world, 
enthusiastically applauded every number. The manage- 
ment is indeed to be complimented on the happy inspira- 
tion that provided this splendid array of talent for the 
entertainment of their guests. The program follows: 
“Molly Brannigan” (Villiers Stanford), “A Little Home 
with You” (Forster), “Nobody Knew” (Frederick W. 
Vanderpool), Patrick J. Kelly; mazurka (Wieniawski), 
“Gypsy Serenade” (Valdez), Spanish dance (Rehfield), 
Maximilian Pilzer; “O Don Fatale”) (“Don Carlos”), 
(Verdi), “The Islands of the Sky” (Pilzer), “Homing” 
(T. Del Riego), “Angel’s Serenade” (B. Braga), Deborah 
Pilzer (violin obligato, Maximilian Pilzer); “Elucean le 
Stelle,” from “Tosca” (Puccini), “La Donna e Mobile,” 
from “Rigoletto” (Verdi), “M’Appari,” from “Martha” 
(Flotow), Mario Chamlee. 


Gindas. Nidhi Goneects ot Waldoct 


The first of a series of Sunday night concerts was given 
on November 14 by the Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra in the 
main foyer of the hotel. These concerts are under the 
direction of Joseph Knecht, and throughout the season he 
will feature American compositions. 


Georgette La Motte to Invade the East 


One of the surprises of the musical season will be 
Georgette La Motte, the youthful pianist from Pawhuska, 
Okla., who last year astonished audiences in Western cities 
by her gifts and graces as not only technically proficient 
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but as rarely musical in the interpretative temperament 
Miss La Motte has been booked for several! important ap 
pearances in New York, Philadelphia and Boston. 


Heinroth Gives 1812th Free Recital 

On Sunday afternoon, November 7, Charles Heinroth 
Organist and director of music of Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., held his 1,812th free organ recital in the 
Music Hall. His program contained numbers by Foerster 
Godard, Guilmant, Haydn, Dethier, Mendelssohn, Batist: 
and Fleuret. An interesting feature of Mr. Hinroth’s re 
citals are his own program notes, which are clearly ex 
pressed, and which add to the general enjoyment and 
education of the listeners. 
Capacity London Audience Hears Flonzaleys 

According to a cable dispatch from a European representa 
tive in London, England, dated October 19, the Flonzaley 
Quartet appeared in concert in that city before a capacity 
audience. There are many engagements in America booked 
for this organization during the 1920-21 season 


D’Alvarez in Aeolian Hall November 30 


Marguerite d’Alvarez, the contralto, will give a recital in 


er ey Hall on November 30, shortly after she arrives 
frdm London to spend the entire season in America. An 
outstanding feature of the program will be an interesting 


group of Spanish songs. 








Walter Greene, baritone, emerged from his 
seclusion two years ago and entered upon the 
recital stage, where he has won success. His 
voice is rich and resonant. He sang old French 
airs with much taste—his French diction was 
good and his operatic style polished.—N. |}. 
Herald. 


Walter Greene has a fine manly voice and sang 
with taste and intelligence. —N. Y. Tribune. 


Walter Greene has developed into an artist 
whose work can not be too highly praised. Not 
only has he a voice of unusual natural beauty, 
but he is also the possessor of great intelligence, 
taste and style. He did ample credit to the ex- 
actions of old French songs both in the music 
and the texts. His enunciation was clear and 
his pronunciation was good.—N. Y. American, 


Walter Greene, a baritone of considerable style 
and musical intelligence, held the stage at 
Aeclian Hall yesterday afternoon. His pro- 
gram, deftly chosen, was always interesting.— 
N. Y. Eve. Sun. 


WALTER 


GREENE 


again displays 





“Great Taste, Intelligence and 
Style’—“An Intrinsically 
Lovely Voice” 





NEW YORK RECITAL, 
November 10th, 1920 





Walter Greene has fine narrative understanding 
and brought his usual vigor and sincerity into 
the singing. There is an intrinsically lovely 
quality in his voice.—N. Y. Eve, Mail 


Walter Greene succeeded in pleasing a consid 
erable audience. He possesses a rich voice, has 
studied to advantage, and in general made a 
good impression.—N. ). Gloly 


Walter Greene, American baritone, gave a re 
cital that was interesting. His voice has lovely 
quality and he maintained control of it in every 
range.—N. Y. Eve. World 


Walter Greene, who sang with conviction, is 4 
baritone who graduated from operetta some 
years ago. He has a good voice.—N. }. Fx, 
Post 





Walter Greene was heard again in Aeolian Hall, 
yesterday afternoon, in a program ranging from 
the twelfth century to  present-hour 
writers, displaying the dramatic quality of a 
voice true in pitch and rich in quality.—-\, } 


7 ‘telegraph 


song 





Direction: Evelyn Hopper, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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MUSIC IN BRUSSELS 
(Continued from page 6) 
De Boeck, Ravel's “Rhapsodie Espagnole,” Chabrier’s 
Espafia,” and Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole’—three as- 
pects of the same milieu; and a Tartini violin concerto 
(played by Crickhoom ). 


Tue Cercie ArtisTigue. 

Chamber music and recitals of a high class order are, of 
course, given under various managements. The Quatuor 
Zimmer gives a series of six chamber concerts during the 

4 regular course is supplied by the Cercle Artis- 
a private society devoted to the cultivation of the 
in their own building situated in the Park and 


cason 
tiie 
fine arts, 


containing a small hall. Albert Sand is in charge of 
this series, and gave me a forecast of the season. It in- 
cludes piano recitals by Brailowsky, Lamond, Champi 
(French music), and DeGreef; also a harpsichord recital by 
Mme. Wanda Landowska; song recitals by Mmes. Emilia 
Conti (mezzo), D'Alheim (contralto), and Hiard (so- 
prano); a special concert by the Quatuor Zimmer, a piano 


and cello recital by Mme, Bosquet and Pitsch, and a com- 
position concert by the Belgian composer, Delune. There 
will also be two evenings of Belgian music exclusively. 

M. Sand is especially devoted to the cause of contem- 
Relgian music, and for the furtherance of that 
has allied himself to the Maison Chester, a branch 
f the well known firm of publishers, J. & W. Chester, of 
London and Geneva. On the occasion of the opening of the 
Brussels house of this firm, on October 13, a soirée of 
modern music was given on the firm's premises. At this, 
one of the first of the season's events, Joseph Jongen’s 
forme de Sonata, for piano, was played by the 
composer, whose “Calmes, aux quais déserts” also formed 
one of the group of very interesting songs sung by Mme. 
Delfortrie. In the same group were Stravinsky's 
“Histoires pour enfants” and three French settings by 
Poldowsky Eugéne Goossens’ rhapsody for cello and 
piano, and Ildebrando Pizzetti’s stunning new violin sonata 
made up the rest of the program, which launched this most 
international firm of publishers worthily in its new waters, 

Another organization which contributes to the advance- 
ment of the ultra-modern and all that is recherché in the realm 
of the arts is the “Nouvelle Aesthétique,” successor of the 
“Libre Aesthétique” of pre-war days. Its founder, M. 
Maus, has since then died, and his widow, together with a 
committee, in which M, LeBoeuf represents the musical in- 


porary 


caus 


Suite en 


Jane 


terests, is to carry on the work in the future. Chamber 
music of contemporary and exceptional character forms an 
essential part of the program. 

Tue Opera. 


To complete this resumé of Brussels’ musical activities 


there remains to be mentioned—last but not least—the 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Music in Brussels still centers about the opera 
Who has not 


Opéra. 
house, the historic Théatre de la Morinaie. 
heard of La Monnaie, one of the celebrated opera houses 


of Europe? It is one of the three French opera houses in 
the world—now that "New Orleans is no more. Its brilliant 
history goes back centuries. It was built upon the spot 
formerly occupied by the mint, but it is quite certain that 
no money has since been made upon the site. 
trary, the government, i. ¢., the ministry, the city and the 
king, contriute an aggregate of 650,000 francs to the an- 
nual deficit. 

The chief asset of this opera is, of course, 
lingering atmosphere of its elevated traditions. Many an 
opera of the international repertory first saw the footlights 
here, beginning with the “Muette de Portici,” in 1830, when 
the audience, seeing a revolution on the stage, decided to 
imitate i in real life, and, walking out of the opera house, 
upset the Prince of Orange and thus laid the foundation of 
modern Belgium. And the Belgian state, issuing out of the 
Brussels opera house, has been loyal to its opera ever since. 
In recent times a number of French operas have had their 
premiéres here, among them “Fervaal,” “L’Etranger,” and 
“Chant de la Cloche,” by d'Indy, and Chausson’s “Roi 


Many stars, among them Melba, Alda and many others, 
made their debuts here. Our own Mary Garden sang some 
of her first performances of “Pelléas et Mélisande” in this 
house. One might talk for days about the reminiscences 
of this temple of art; the framed program Of its first 
nights hanging in the director’s office are able to fascinate 
one for hours. y 

The pride of the present management is the smooth per- 
fection of its ensemble and the variety of its repertory. 
These two factors enable it to give opera nightly for eleven 
months out of the year, with constant changes and to the 
general satisfaction of a trained public. To enumerate its 
artists would be futile; none of the names would be recog- 
nized, and their merits are fairly equal. It is the tragedy 
of such theaters that the really great talent they develop 
is lost to the houses that feature stars and pay for them. 

As for the repertory, it is complete on the French, Ger- 
man and Italian sides. It caters to two distinct publics— 
the “great” public, which likes “Faust,” “Mireille,” 
“Manon,” “Carmen,” “Lakmé,” and Puccini best, and the 
fastidious few who like the musical delicacies and get them, 
too. It is a point of pride with the directors that in one 
season they were able to give “Fidelio” thirty-three times 
and sell out the house. How great the variety is, is shown 
by the fact that in the last three months they averaged 
seventeen different operas for each month. 

Tue New Monnate MANAGEMENT. 


The present season signalizes a turn in the history of 
the house. Maurice Kufferath, for years its director, 
died last year, and the management is now left in the hands 
of his associates, Corneil de Thoran, as artistic director, 
and Jean van Glabbeke, as business manager. Besides 
M. de Thoran the “first conductors” are MM. Ruhlmann, 
Charles Strony and Maurice Bastin. Pierre Chereau is 
the chief stage director. 

The directors, in a joint interview, gave me the season’s 
plans. The most novel among their novelties are Rabaud’s 
“La Fille de Roland,” and “Les Mocassins,” a one-act opera 
by Laparra; also “La Péri,” a ballet by Dukas. Laparra’s 
“Habanera” is also to be done again. Also among the 
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the lot of a Portland daughter, Ethelynde . Smith. 
Forest City should be proud of Miss Smith's vocal ability, 
position among the sopranos of this country. 

“Her voige is © 
from cut-glass, with a power and range that are most astonishing. 
Smith had but one program number, ‘Depuis le Jour 
necessary to appe 

**Miss Smith 
emphasis. 


an encore.” —Daily Press, Portland, Me. 


lovely, high soprano, which she uses with skill, and 
intelligence is w 
praise to the young singer. She was 
with a large number of floral gifts.”"—Evening Express, Portlan 

For open dates in your territory durin 
once, 468 Cumberiand Avenue, Portiand, Maine. 


COMMENTS ON THE THIRD RE-ENGAGEMENT OF 


E THELYNDE 


AT THE MAINE MUSIC FESTIVAL, PORTLAND, OCTOBER 6, 1920. 


“OVATIONS WERE THE ORDER LAST NIGHT FESTIVAL. HONORS DIVIDED 
AMONG THE TALENTED ARTISTS IN THE FINAL PROGRAM” 


“It is not often that a Festival artist is a local resident, but this year such a distinction fell to 
While many Portland citizens realized that the 
few were fully aware ot her foremost 


f silvery sweetness, in the higher ranges festering me of the clear, vibrant notes 


that are truly artistic and that leave a longing and intense desire for additional numbers, 

* from Charpentier’s ‘Louise,’ which she sa’ 
with an understanding, expression, and feeling that at once captivated her audience. 
ar a number of tim>s and finally favor with an encore.”—-Daeily Argus, Portland, Me. 
in her interpretation show d much finesse, and sang with artistic phrasing and dramatic 
She was warmly applauded and fairly deluged. with beautiful flowers, and responded with 


“Ethelynde Smith was received with great cordiality when she came on the stage to sin 

le Jour’ from Charpentier’s ‘Louise.’ Portland is certainly proud of this 

she is a most admirable interpreter of re 

sed in her vocal work, and it is a pleasure to add, in her native city, a tribute of 

iven quite an ovation, singing an encore, and being 
. Me. 


the coming season address Miss Smith at 
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novelties are Ravel's “L’Heure Espagnole” and Chabrier’s 
“Gwendoline.” Special revivals, for this sea- 
son, include Mozart's “Figaro,” ven's “Fidelio” and 
Weber's “Freischiitz”—the last a surprise, considering the 
absolute boycott of Wagner until further notice. Verdi's 

Falstaff” and d'Indy’s “Chant de la Cloche” are scheduled 
early in the winter, while Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys” and Fauré’s 
“Pénélope” have already been given. 

Your correspondent was privileged to witness the second 
performance of the last named work. It is a typical 
French work, which savors of the'classic spirit of Racine, 
standing musically between Wagner and Debussy. It con- 
tains beautiful, poignant, and even moving pages of music, 
and might be risked in America as easily as some of the 
French works which have been dished up of late. But it 
would hardly “go big.” Nevertheless, it provides an en- 
joyable evening for the musical “gouteur,” and in the fine 
performance given it, especially as regards the orchestra, 
under M. de Thoran, it was a thoroughly worth while 
artistic treat. - The ensemble was the best feature, and 
among the singers only Mme. Gelly (as Pénélope) for his- 
trionic grandeur, and M. de Lannoy (as Ulysses), for a 
big and splendidly vibrant voice and consummate vocal art, 
need be mentioned. 

We shall look forward to the other novelties and revivals 
with interest, as—like the concerts—they will be recorded 
by the Musica Courter’s new correspondent, Paul Collaer. 

Esar SAERCHINGER. 


Seidel Scores in Rochester 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau received the following 
telegram from Lesser Paley, the new Rochester local man- 
ager, after recent successful concert of Toscha Seidel 
in that city: “Seidel won tremendous ovation at Convention 
Hall last night before a very large audience. Was recalled 
time and time again and responded most gracefully by giv- 
ing four encores. The concert by him and Marguerite 
Namara was one of the best given in Rochester in a long 
time. 

Seidel has returned from the South where he gave a 
splendid recital for the Charleston Musical Society and his 
next appearance will be with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. He will play the Mendelssohn concerto, Thurs- 
day evening, November 18, and the Bruch concerto Friday 
afternoon, November 10, with this orchestra. Mr. Seidel 
will then leave for Cincinnati for a recital in that city, un- 
der the management of J. Herman Thuman. 


Arthur Hackett Receives Ovation 7 


The exquisite interpretations of arias and songs of Ar- 
thur Hackett, the American tenor, brought forth thunders 
of applause and shouts of “Bravo” from the several thou- 
sand members of the Globe Music Club at DeWitt Clinton 
Hall last week. 

It was an unusual event in the free series, and as Alex- 
ander Lambert, the guest of honor, said: “One more dem- 
onstration of the tremendous achievements of this wonder- 
ful Globe movement for music itself.” Julius Richter, a 
talented Polish violinist, scored in numbers of Wieniawski 
and Kreisler, and Lotta Madden, the soprano, was recalled 
again and again. Francis Moore assisted Mr. Hackett at 
the piano, Alberto Bimboni and Marta Stuart playing for 
Mr. Richter and Miss Madden respectively, Charles D. 
Isaacson, chairman of the evening, read the fourth install- 
ment of B II of his novel, “The Music of David 


Minden.” 








Many Dates for Friedman 


Edith Friedman, the young and ‘talented pianist, who, 
after winning the Grainger scholarship and various prizes 
at the Chicago Musical College, made a number of suc- 
cessful appearances in this city and who also was a prize 
winner in the recent Lockport Musical Festival, is en- 
tering on another strenuous season. Her November pro- 
gram so far has included engagements in the following 

laces: Providence, R. I, November 2; Durham, N. H., 

ovember 4; Milford, N. H., November 5; Mt. Carmel, 
Ill, November 10; Eldorado, Ill, November 11; Lesser, 
Il, November 12; Tiskilwa, Ill, November 15; Des 
Moines, Ia., November 16, and Lake View, Ia., November 
17. Edwardsville, Ill., will hear her on November 19; 
McKeesport, Pa., November 27; Greensburg, Pa., Novem- 
ber 29; Berea, Ohio, November 30. 


Mary Mellish “Up in the Air” 

The dreadful secret that for so long has been kept care- 
fully hidden from her admiring public is out at last—Mary 
Mellish, despite all her qualifications as a rara avis among 
the proverbially temperamental opera singers, goes “up in 
the air” at the slightest ‘provocation with the most fiery 
of them. Only when Miss Mellish goes “up in the air” 
it is always in a hydroplane as she did many times on 
ake George last summer. “Like it?” answers Miss Mel- 
lish. “Simply wild about it! I don’t know anything I 
like better except singing.’ 


Arthur Altschuler Meeting with Success 


Arthur Altschuler, cellist and son of Modest Altschuler, 
musical director of the Russian Symphony Orchestra, is 
including on his present tour the following cities: Syracuse, 
Binghamton, Utica, Ithaca, Auburn, eonta, Elmira, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., Williamsport, Pa. Norwich, N. Y., 
Oswego, N. Y., and Watertown, N. Y. Mr. Altschuler is 
a cellist of ability and meets with success wherever he 


appears. 2 smilie 
Muzio’s Recital November 21 


Claudia Muzio, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will ‘y number of atic selections at her con- 
cert at the Hippodrome on Sunday afternoon, November 
21. These include some of her great successes, such as the 
aria from “Louise” and the “Bird ” from “Pagliacci.” 
Included in the am is Burleigh’s “Were I a Star” and 
the “Pain of Love” by Buzzi-Peccia. Moissaye Boguslawski 
will play a program of Chopin and Liszt. 


Mme. Haggerty-Snell Buys House 
Mme. Ida Haggerty-Snell, vocal teacher, has purchased 
idling: > 9 bomes at 337 West Rigity-Gtth reat, New 
which s s occupied for t it three rs. 
Mme. Haggerty-Snell intends to convert fe into nn 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Natal Land of Beethoven Celebrates 
Its Great at Son’s 150th Anniversary 


Former Enemies Unite in Paying Tribute to Genius Who Serv Serves as Bridge to Reconciliation Between Them—Rhine- 
land’s Young Conductors Going Back to Great Classics for Inspiration—Concert and Opera Activities in 
Cologne—Government Believes More in the Promotion of Art and Beauty Than in the 
Forbidding of Alcohol and the Movies 


Cologne, October 20, 1920.—In the musical life of this 
season three factors are making themselves felt, partly in 
external aspects and partly in internal development. The 
first is the conversion of musical politics in a democratic 
sense; the second the transfer of conductors’ posts to the 
younger generation; the third, the proximity of Beethoven's 
oo hp trees 

he democratization of the municipal music life it is true, 
is po entirely due to the revolution. Cheap popuar con- 
certs and “people’s art-evenings” were arranged by all the 
large city governments during the war, just as there were 
workmen's opera and dramatic nights at the official theaters 
before that. Today, however, these public-spirited under- 
takings have become a moral obligation in every city and 
are considered in the same class as museums, libraries, and 
reading rooms. 

The realization has come to the political authorities that 
the destructive after-effects of the war in moral, zsthetic 
and educational respects can be countered more easily by 


. the power of beauty than the strict upholding of the laws, 


or the forbidding of alcohol and the “movies.” And the 
chief agent in this campaign, this salvation army on artistic 
lines, is music—German music, which of all things German 
alone has remained unattacked whose power of reconcilia- 
tion is being proved everywhere anew. It seems like a 
hint of Providence that just in this year, which Count 
Keyserling, the greatest living German philosopher, has 
pronounced as the turning point of modern history, we 
celebrate the 150th birthday of our musical hero. His “Seit 
umschlungen, Millionen, dieser Kuss der ganzen Welt” is 
worth more than all the gibberish of Russian and German 
communists. 
BEETHOVEN AND GENERAL Focn. 

And so the Beethoven Festivals in the Rhinelands, where 
former enemies are closer to each other than anywhere else 
in the world, have a very special significance. It is no 
mere coincident that General Foch visited the Beethoven 
birthplace in Bonn and honored the genius in devout words, 
that on December 17th there are to be celebrations in the 
schools of France, and that the popular cultivation of music 
in o Rhinelands is to be devoted largely to Beethoven's 
works. 

To these consideratioi¥'is to be added the third factor 
mentioned above—the circumstance that in the Rhinelands 
especially a goodly number of important orchestral con- 
ductorships have been assigned to young men filled with 
modern thought; men who, brought up on Beethoven, devote 
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their strength above all to serious music, and who are 
emancipating themselves from the influence of the music 
which was characteristic of the period just past, the period 
of materialism, of “impressionism,” of delineative and pro- 
gram music. Beethoven, Bach, Brahms, Bruckner and Reger 
are the guiding stars of the new time; Liszt, Wagner, 
Strauss, are regarded as passé. 


Mauter Nor a Favorite 1n CoLocne. 


Mahler, to whom Mengelberg devoted a two weeks’ fes- 
tival in Amsterdam, is credited here with an honest and 
serious will, and his symphonies are given here and there. 
But these works arouse little enthusiasm in the heart of 
the Rhinelander, who, like to the Viennese, possesses an 
intuition for genuine music on the one hand, and “made” 
music on the other. 

The season’s first symphony concert in the “Giirzenich” 
hall in Cologne demonstrated this at once with Mahler’s 
Third Symphony, which experienced a forceful interpreta- 








THE COLOGNE OPERA HOUSE. 


tion at the hands of Hermann Abendroth. The first of the 
popular symphony concerts conducted by the same leader, 
communicated to the great mass of the people some of the 
most important German masters besides Beethoven—namely, 
Haydn and Weber. The great choral societies, which 
flourish in the Rhinelands as nowhere else, have in the 
meantime been busy with the cultivation of folksong. 
Among them is a newly founded Workmen’s Chorus which 
possesses astonishingly fresh vocal material. 

The Cologne Opera thus far has brought out Smetana’s 
“Bartered Bride,” Mozart's “Don Giovanni,” Pfitzner’s 
“Palestrina,” which is reminiscent of “Parsifal,” and 
Schreker’s voluptuous “Die Gezeichneten.” The per form- 
ances, partly under Otto Klemperer, partly under Wetzler, 
were good. Aside from these novelties and revivals the 
usual repertory fills the house night after night. 

On the concert platform the chief harbingers of a busy 
season thus far were the pianist Télémque Lambrino and 
the tenor Hudemann, new to: the concert hall. 


Tue BeetHoven CELEBRATIONS. 


Everywhere in the Rhinelands the Beethoven celebrations 
are getting under way. In nearby Bonn the incomparable 
Rhenish violinist, Adolf Busch, with his quartet, played all 
the Beethoven string quartets. They did the same in 
Diisseldorf, where the city’s musical director, Panzner, 
arranged a Beethoven festival with fine success. The mas- 
ter’s chamber music complete was also heard in Barmen 
under Musical Director Siewert. Even in the little factory 
town of Herne the musical director, Mehrmann, is giving 
a “Beethoven Fest.” 


ALONG THE RHINE. 


Aside from this specific festival actiyity, the musical 
season is prospering in this industrial region as industry 
itself, In Essen, the former gun-town, where Max Fiedler, 
of Boston fame, has his circle of activity, the eminent con- 
tralto, Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, has displayed her fine art. In 
Miinchen-Gladbach, one of the big industrial towns of the 
Rhine, where conductor Gelbke is musical mentor, the Swiss 
pianist, Edwin Fischer, who matches his colleague, Busch, 
in earnestness of endeavor, was heard as Bach-player and 
conductor on this occasion. Elena Gerhardt sang as glori- 
ously as ever. A more than ordinary activity is in progress 
in Bochum, another gigantic agglomeration of tall smoke- 
stacks, for here one of our “young ones,” Schulz-Dornburg, 
conducts interesting concerts of modern German music. 
The repetitions of these count as people’s concerts and are 
preceded by explanatory lectures illustrated at the piano. 


NEWCOMERS. 


Three newcomers in this region are Paul Scheinpflug in 
Duisburg hitherto conductor of the Bliithner Orchestra in 
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Berlin; Dr. Raabe in Aachen, until now active as Liszt 
custodian in Weimar; and Sieben in Dortmund transferred 
from far distant Kénigsberg. This last is the only young 
one among the trio, and, like Abendroth in Cologne, Schulz- 
Dornburg in Bochum and Siegel in Krefeld, a representa- 
tive of musical progress. With such men as these at the 
helm, the Rhineland is expected to sail through the musical 
season with flying colors and toward a worth-while goal. 
Dr. Hermann UNGeR. 


Lada Featuring “Lassie o’ Mine” 


Lada, the dancer, has one feature in store for her audi- 
ences of the ensuing season in which she eclipses - pona 
An original interpretation of the beautiful ballad, “Lassie 
0’ Mine,” done in costume, will be a novelty different from 
anything else of its kind offered to the American public. 
It is seldom that an artist dancer interprets a modern com- 
position, and Lada’s selection of “Lassie o’ Mine” is a high 
tribute to that beautiful composition by Fred G. Bowles 
and E. J. Walt. “Lassie o’ Mine” is an American song and 
published by an American publisher, the Sam Fox Pub- 
lishing Company, yet its quaint, piquant theme is touched 
with little reminiscences of Old Scotland, giving it a char 
acteristic color and lifting it far and above the common 
type of the Scotch ballad. Although simple and sweet, there 
are hidden in its little melodies great interpretative possi 
bilities which delight the true artist. The art of Lada will 
bring out in bold relief all that lies within the theme of 
the song. 


Recent Concerts in Green Bay 


Green Bay, Wis., November 1, 1920.—On Monday even- 
ing, October 18, at the Orpheum Theater, a concert was 


held under the auspices of Stiller Brothers. The artists 
of the occasion were Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, and 
the Instrumental Trio, consisting of Walter Nolechek, 


violin, Josephine Cleary, piano, and Mrs. Kenneth Smith, 
cello. The most striking feature of Miss Shepherd's sing 
ing seemed to be her ability to convey the different moods 
of the songs to her listeners. She was in excellent voice 
and received a very warm reception from the good sized 
audience. Mrs. Walter Larsen proved to be a most satis 
factory accompanist. 

The trio was heard in the Mendelssohn trio, op. 49, and 
a group of three short selections by Glazounoff, Liszt and 
Schutt. The impression created was also very favorable. 

On Thursday evening, October 28, Pietro A. Yon was 
heard in a most enjoyable organ recital, M. L 
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First Performance in Berlin of 
D’Albert’s New Opera Proves Eventful 


Critics Believe, However, the Popular Pianist-Composer Is Descending to Gratify the Vulgar Ir-tinct of the Great Mass 
of Opera Goers—Brecher Conducts Symphonic Program—A New Quartet 


The chief musical event of 
first performance in Berlin of 
ven d’Albert’s new opera, “Die Revolutionshochzeit” at 

Deutsches Operhaus in Charlottenburg. D’Albert has 
ed of late almost completely towards operatic writing 
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Brecher for years has had the reputation of be- 
ng one of the most serious and musicianly of the younger 
rchestral conductors. At the opera houses of Hamburg, 
and Frankfort, he has for years served as a con- 

note. Of late he seems to have given up opera 
turned towards symphonic music. In this new 
he made his Berlin debut with the Philharmonic 
ffering Strauss’ “Don Quixote” and the first 
ymphony as the chief numbers of his program 
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ality rather than by exceptional ability in the art of con- 
ducting as such, 

Dr. Karl Muck made his first appearance in this season 
a few days ago. Willy Burmester, the violinist, played on 
this occasion (the second “Master Concert”) a Spohr con- 
certo with the cool perfection which distinguishes his style 
of interpretation. Muck himself has been heard to greater 
advantage at other times. The program comprised stan- 
dard works by Mozart, Tschaikowsky and Berlioz. 

A New Quartet. 

Four young Hungarian artists, members of the Budapest 
String Quartet, have formed an ensemble of altogether 
exceptional qualities. It is not difficult to predict an inter- 
national fame for them, if they get a chance to let their 
art be heard in the musical world at large. A string quar- 
tet by Bela Bartok, the most radical of Hungarian com- 
posers, proved too radical for the taste of the majority of 
listeners. Nevertheless Bartok must be counted among 


‘ the most interesting personalities in the music of today. 


A combination of melodic material of Magyar folk song 
character with the most daring and unconventional har- 
monic treatment characterizes his music. : 

The pianistic events of the week were many. Leonid 
Kreutzer has gradually progressed to the front rank of 
pianists. This marvellous pianistic skill and finish are, 
however, a matter of secondary importance, compared with 
the noble simplicity, the profound musicianship, the power- 
ful concentration of his readings. His Chopin program 
was a pure delight to the ears, a real esthetic pleasure de- 
void of all sensational impurities. Wilhelm Backhaus, 
well known in the English speaking world, also gave a 
recital. The merits of this artist have been so often re- 
capitulated to the readers of musical periodicals that there 
is little chance to make remarks of new import on his 
playing. Such remarks are all the more in place regarding 
Walter Gieseking. This virtually unknown pianist played 
little short of masterly in his concert which was distin- 
guished by a program entirely composed of modern works. 
His playing of Debussy, Cyril Scott, Ravel and: Josef 
Marx can hardly be surpassed in pianistic finish and pas- 
sionate devotion to the cause of modern art. Max Joffe 
deserves to be noticed especially. He belongs to the most 
gifted of the younger pianists of Berlin. Another pianistic 
talent of unusual brilliance is Sefan Askenase, ‘a young 
Russian. 

Orr Stace. 

The transplantation of opera singers in the concert hall 
has proved so successful a business that almost every dra- 
matic singer of note attaches considerable importance to 
concert work. Within a single week we have heard -no 
less than five concerts of this class. “Marie Ivogiin, the 
star of the Munich opera, has come to Berlin to sing a few 
of her roles at the State opera. Between these dramatic 
performances an “aria and valse recital” at the Philhar- 
monic has been interposed, bringing the celebrated artist 
those loud acclamations of enthusiastic approval to which 
she is accustomed, 

Richard Tauber, a favorite tenor of the Dresden opera, 
though less known in Berlin, showed his unusual vocal 
achievement in a concert of his own and the favorite 
Munich baritorie, Paul Bender, devoted his recent concert 
to modern songs exclusively. No less than eight com- 
posers had the very best chance of impressing a great pub- 
lic by virtue of the most valuable assistance of so famous 
and excellent an artist as Bender. The result of the con- 
cert, however, was disappointing inasmuch as only two of 
the eight proved adequate to the trial, namely, Heinrich 
Schalit and Heinz Tiessen. Josef Schwarz, the celebrated 
baritone, and Robert Hutt, the prominent tenor of the Ber- 
lin Opera, also assembled their numerous admirers at their 
concerts this week. The season, as will be seen, is in full 
swing. M 


Reuter a Champion of New Music 


Rudolph Reuter, the young American pianist, who gives 
his fourth New York recital to-night, November 18, in 
Aeolian Hall, is too well known from his many recital and 
joint recital appearances everywhere to need introduction. 
His career has been such a successful and interesting one 
that a brief biographical word, however, is not amiss. 

Rudolph Reuter is a native of New York City, where he 
received his early musical training. As a boy he was so- 
prano soloist at St. James’ Church in Manhattan, and at 
the age of fourteen organist of the North New York Con- 
gregational Church in the Bronx. While here his playing 
attracted unusual attention. So rapid, in fact, was his ar- 
tistic progress that within a short time he was prepared to 
go to pre-war Berlin for the serious study of piano. It 
was in Germany that his pianistic training was received at 
the hands of the great master, Barth, and from Rudorff, 
Dohnanyi and Max Bruch; and it was here also that he 
began his real musical career, playing the Brahms concerto 
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with the famous Hamburg Philharmonic Orchestra in 1910, 
when only nineteen years of age. The reception accorded 
him on this occasion was such that his future was assured. 
Immediately he found himself the recipient of many offers 
for concert engagements, which he filled with signal suc- 
cess before later accepting an exceptional position as mas- 
ter of piano and theory at the Imperial Academy of Music 
in Tokio, Japan. 

In the Flowery Kingdom Mr. Reuter enjoyed an enviable 
repute. He returned to America in 1913. In this country 
he was the first pianist to bring out novelties by Busoni, 
Schoenberg, Scott, Ravel, and the Americans—Griffes, 
Carpenter, Kramer, Marion Bauer, Bernard Dieter, Adolf 
Brune and Thorwald Ottkerstrom. Of Griffes’ he played 
a new sonata and other pieces; of Carpenter’s a Piano and 
violin sonata, polonaise, and additional compositions that 
had not been performed here before. But what is perhaps 
more important, he gave Dohnanyi’s concerto here for the 
first time in its entirety, and will play his master’s suite 
“Winterreigen” for the first time at his Aeolian Hall recital 
tonight, all of which certainly gives him a right to the hon- 
orary title of “Champion of New Music.” 

Rudolph Reuter is very popular throughout the Middle 
West, where he appears much in concert. His Chicago 
recitals—he gave as many as five there last season—always 
attract large and enthusiastic audiences. He has been 
soloist three times with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
a like number of times with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, and has given recitals all over the United States, 
winning exceptional praise from the press everywhere. Yet 
in spite of his brilliant success, Reuter has remained a true 
American artist, unspoiled and modest, devoted to his talent 
and working indefatigably for the furtherance of his art. 

Mr. Reuter makes his home in Chicago, where he is par- 
ticularly well known. He is much interested in mechanics 
and electricity—he almost became an electrical engineer— 
and is a good tennis player, which is his favorite sport. 
The great American music going public has put its stamp 
of enthusiastic approval on Rudolph Reuter. He, on his 
part, is young, genius-endowed, a hard worker. In America 
the field of musical art is broad with the few artists of Mr. 
Reuter’s pronounced abilities at the top. 


Busy Season for Criterion 


The Criterion Quartet is having the busiest season of 
its career, for the organization is booked solidly up to 
June and was compelled to refuse a coast to coast tour. 
When in New York these singers spend mest of their 
time in the laboratories of the various phonograph com- 
panies, where they are in demand, owing to their fine 
ensemble work and musicianship. Up to date they have 
appeared in every state east of the Rockies. 


Large Audiences Hear Ellerman and Coxe 


Amy Ellerman and Calvin Coxe have been enjoying 
a most successful concert tour, for everywhere they ap- 
pear they are greeted with large audiences and much en- 
thusiasm. Recently they sang in Detroit, Mich., before 
4.500 people. In Pittsburgh, Kans., 2,000 attended the 
concert, while in Vinita, Okla., and Miami, Okla., there 
were 1,000 on hand on each occasion. Their Alpena, 
Mich., audience numbered 1,700. 


Jules Falk Heard in Decatur 


Jules Falk was one of the soloists who appeared in recital 
at the Millikin Conservatory of Music in Decatur, IIL, on 
the evening of October 12 before a capacity audience. The 
violinist played in his usually artistic manner numbers by 
Eccles, Couperin, Cartier, Wieniawski, Dvorak, Elgar, 
Chaminade-Kreisler and Hubay. 
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OPENING CONCERT OF 
CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
PROVES NOTABLE EVENT 


Both Orchestra and Immense Audience Stand as Director 
Ysaye Makes His Appearance—Hulda Lashanska De- 
lights as Soloist—Tirindelli Conducts Conservatory 
Orchestra—Huge Assembly Hears Galli-Curci 

, —Other Attractions—Noeotes — 


Cincinnati, November 4, 1920—The first concert of the 
séason given by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, on 
October 22, at Emery Auditorium, was in every respect 
a notable event. There was a large and enthusiastic 
audience, and Director Ysaye was warmly greeted, both 
by the members of the orchestra, and by the audience, 
which rose and acclaimed his entrance in a vociferous man- 
ner. This is the third season here for Mr. Ysaye, and 
under his able leadership the popularity of the orchestra 
has grown to a great degree. The orchestra has been in- 
creased in numbers, and the members gave an excellent ac- 
count of themselves on this occasion, and there was ample 
applause to show that the audience was delighted. 

The opening number was an overture, “In Bohemia,” by 
Henry K. Hadley. The orchestra entered into the spirit 
of the work, playing it with vigor. The big number of the 
concert was Schumann’s symphony, No. 3, better known 
perhaps, as the “Rhenish” symphony. This was conducted 
by Director Ysaye without the score, he seeming to revel 
in its beauties. The scherzo in particular was most de- 
lightfully played. The “Suite Francaise” in D (Roger- 
Ducasse) which was heard at these concerts for the first 
time, aroused a good deal of enthusiasm. The work is full 
of feeling and was rendered by the orchestra in a capable 
manner. 

The closing number was the lively “Fete Foraine,” from 
the Namouna ballet suite, by Lalo, which formed a de- 
lightful finale. 

The soloist was Hulda Lashanska, who was to have ap- 
peared here some months ago, but was unable to fill her 
engagement. Her voice is clear, sweet and of wide range; 
she sings with ease, combined with sympathy that makes 
her an artist of merit. H-* personality is gracious with- 
out being effusive, and he: bearing calculated to add to 
her natural musical talents. She sang the aria, “Deh 
vieni non Tardar,” from “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
(Mozart) very pleasingly, and with the charm that at 
once arouses a desire to hear more of her voice. She also 
sang two arias, “Depuis le Jour,” from “Louise” (Charpen- 
tier), and Cavatina of Leila, from “Les Pecheurs de 
Perles” (Bizet). 

TriRINDELLI Conpucts CONSERVATORY ORCHESTRA. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Orchestra, under 
the direction of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, gave an excellent 
account of itself on the evening of October 21, at the 
Conservatory auditorium, it being the first concert of the 
season, presenting besides the orchestral numbers, three 
soloists of promise. One noticeable feature was the in- 
creased number of students in the orchestra, which as 
heretofore was supplemented by players from the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra. Each season the number of 
students has been increased until at present it includes not 
only the string sections but some of the brasses and wood- 
winds as well. The playing was characterized by a fresh- 
ness and vivacity due no doubt partially to the wise selec- 
tion of the material, and to a great extent to the admirable 
handling of his forces by Mr. Tirindelli. 

Jane Beats, contralto, a pupil of Thomas J. Kelly, has 
a voice of beauty, rich and resonant and of ample range. 
Her diction is delightful and she sings with a keen sense 
of discretion and musical feeling. Berenice Jackson, the 
violinist, a pupil of Mr. Tirindelli, played her teacher's 
own composition, “Hungarian Airs,” with authority, show- 
ing excellent schooling, and technical fluency combined with 
a fine, full floating tone. Lucile Wilkin, a pupil of Mar- 
guerite Melville-Leszniewska, played the “Variations Sym- 
phoniques” by Cesar Franck. This young pianist is gifted 
with an unusual technic, strength, fine round tone and 
noted musical talent. The audience was large and the 
enthusiasm marked. Mr. Tirindelli was in a happy mood, 
and the concert was in all respects a delightful event. 

Huce Auprence Hears GAuii-Curci. 

There was a well filled house at Music Hall on the eve- 
ning of October 27, when Amelita Galli-Curci appeared 
before the delighted audience. She has been heard here 
on a number of occasions, and always delights those who 
are eager to hear her wonderful voice. Her program was 
varied, showing the possibilities of her talent and bringing 
forth such rounds of applause as to necessitate a number 
of encores. She had as assistant Manuel Berenger, flutist. 
The program was both varied and delightful. 

Conservatory ITEMS. 

Margaret Spaulding, dramatic soprano, one of the tal- 
ented pupils of Daniel Beddoe, was the soloist at the con- 
cert on the evening of October 27, given before the mem- 
bers of the Druggists’ Convention at Emery Auditorium, 
by = Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Ysaye. 

Lulu Mastin, soprano, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, was soloist at the musicale and club tea given on 
the afternoon of October 25, at the residence of Mrs. John 
Millar on Burnet avenue. Two other Conservatory stu- 
dents, Gladys Fried, violinist, and Doris Rothschild, pian- 
ist, appeared in a similar capacity at the home of Mrs. 
William Pfister, Hyde Park, on October 29. 

Em Smith, violinist, and C’Zelma Crosby, cellist, two 
graduates of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, are 
completing a two years’ concert tour which is now taking 
them to Panama. Anna Prestwood, soprano, was the 
soloist on October 30, at the Westwood Community concert. 
Karl Wecker, violinist, Katherine Donald, pianist, and 
Hazel Horn, soprano, gave a recital on October 24, at the 
Fort Thomas Post. 

Andre de Ribaupierre, violinist, from the class of Eugene 
Ysaye, was the soloist at the musicale given by Mrs. H. 
E. Talbott of Dayton, Ohio. Fern Sherman contributed 
some piano solos, as well as accompanying Mr. Ribaupierre. 

Berenice Jackson, a gifted violinist from the class of 
Mr. Tirindelli, gave an interesting recital at the conserva- 
tory on October 29. Miss Jackson is a temperamental 
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player, amply gifted technically, and possesses a broad, 
warm tone. Her interpretations showed a marked in- 
dividuality indicating long and serious study and reflecting 
credit on her schooling. 

Albert Berne, baritone, a member of the faculty, gave 
one of his interesting and unusual programs at Con- 
servatory Hall on November 3, Augustus O. Palm was 
the accompanist. 

PavLey-OUKRAINSKY BALLET CHARMS. 

An attractive performance of the Russian Ballet was 
given at the Emery Auditorium on October 30. It was 
the Pavley-Oukrainsky organization assisted by an or- 
chestra. The program was varied and quite lengthy, the 
dancers being warmly applauded and several of the 
numbers being repeated. 

CoLLece or Music to Give MENDELSSOHN Work. 

The College of Music will give the “Arbalie” of 
Mendelssohn, on December 7, at the Odeon, under the 
direction of Albino Gorno, of the College faculty. This 
promises to be a notable event. 

First Decent Cius Concert. 

The Delphi Club, which is a new musical organization 
in this city, and which intends to devote its energies in 
the future very largely to the presentation of choral 
works, gave its first concert at Memorial Hall, on October 
27, under the direction of Edward A. Fehring. While 
the organization is but a few months old, the program 
was ample to show that its future is filled with promise. 
There are about one hundred singers, comprising, a mixed 
chorus, and the rendition of the several selections gave 
evidence of care in training. The soloist was Helen 
Kessing, who sang the “Hymn to the Sun,” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and “Depuis le Jour,” by Charpentier, in a 
very pleasing way. Mary Kelly and William Siemon sang 
the solo parts in the choral works with very good effect. 
The accompanists were Mrs. Charles H. Fitzwilson, Agnes 
McDonough and Grace Raine. 

MusicaL Art Society PLANs, 

The Musical Art Society of Cincinnati has made some 
announcements for the season’s work. The director of 
the organization will again be John J. Fehring, and 
Thelma Copeland will be the accompanist. The first con- 
cert will be given on the evening of December 15, at the 
Odeon, the second at Emery Auditorium in February, and 
the third at the Emery Auditorium in May. The feature 
of the first concert will be a number for double chorus 
“a capella,” by Bach, wherein a boy chorus will take part. 

J. Lewis Browne, of Chicago, will direct his own 
composition, “Serenade.” Schuman’s “Paradise and the 
Peri” will be given at the second concert with an orchestra 
and augmented chorus. The future of the organization 
looks bright, a number of prominent people and business 
houses among the piano people being associate members. 

. Nores. 

The Musicians’ Club of Cincinnati elected the following 
officers at the meeting of the board of directors held a 
short time ago: president, Fred J. Hoffman; first vice- 
president, Romeo Gorno; second vice-president, C. Hugo 
Grimm; secretary, Phillip Werthner; treasurer, Otto 
Stodermann. 

The Norwood Musical Club held its first. open meeting 
of the year on October 26. A number of interesting 
papers were read. The club gave an interesting recital 
at Carnegie Hall, Norwood, recently. 

Ralph Courtright, a former pupil of Pier Adolfo Tir- 
indelli, of the Cincinnati Conservatory, has been engaged 
as head of the violin department of the State Normal 
School, Natchitoches, La. Ruth Howard Courtright has 
charge of the piano department, and the department of 
voice is under the direction of Florence Greenameyer, 
all of whom are graduates of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
class of 1918. 

Nellie Richeson, violinist, a pupil of Haig Gudenian, of 
the Conservatory of Music, will give a series of recitals 
in California and other western states. She is now touring 
in the east. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Ysaye, gave a special concert on October 27, at Emery 
Auditorium, it being the big feature of the entertainment 
given for the National Wholesale Druggists’ Convention, 
which was held here during the week. An attractive 
program was rendered. 

A recital program of merit was that given on October 
18, at Western College, Oxford, O., by Miss Driver, who 
was assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Stillman Kelley. It was 
rather a home talent affair, as many of the compositions 
were by members of the college music faculty. Five of 
the piano numbers were written by Mr. Kelley, and three 
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of the songs by Mr. Ciokey. <A reception followed the 
program, 

A students’ string quartet has been formed at the 
College of Music. The idea is to give the students an 
opportunity to become directly acquainted with the finest 
forms of ensemble music. The quartet consists of Uberto 
Neely, first violin; Joseph Groff, second violin; Clifford 
Schauffert, viola, and A. C. Bowen, cello Aside from 
quartets, they will also play piano trios, quartets and 
quintets, which will demand the services of the more 
advanced pupils of the college. Walter Heermann will 
direct the organization. 

Dwight Anderson, pianist, and Florence Golson, soprano, 
gave a recital in Chillicothe, O., on October 21 rhese 
two young artists, who have pursued their studies at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, will tour portions af 
Alabama and Florida during November, where they will 
be heard in concerts. 

Gordon Graham gave his second organ recital at the 
Church of the Advent, on October 24 The soloist was 
Marie Louise Lent. 

Two former graduates of the College of Music have 
written of their recent successes. Helen Stover has been 
gaining success as a soloist at Columbia University, New 
York, and Marjorie Squires, dramatic soprano, has been 
heard at the Bangor and Portland, Me. music festivals, 
— she was warmly received 


eo Nuetzel, one of re eragy ,» Gorno’s advanced pupils, 
has aay: in Los Angeles, Cal., where he has opened 
a studio. 

The Culp String Quartet, a local organization, began 
its out-of-town engagements the week of October 2s, at 
Georgetown, Ky., with a concert. 

WwW. W 


Barstow to Continue Career 


As has already been announced, Vera Barstow was mat 
ried quietly in Chicago on October 16 to William P. Law 
son, a writer of some distinction, whose short stories and 
poems have appeared in magazines throughout the coun 
try. Mr. Lawson was at one time associate editor « 
Harper’s Weekly. The violinist will continue her mu 
sical career, retaining the name of Vera Barstow profes 
sionally, 
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PRIHODA’'S AMERICAN DEBUT 
ATTRACTS UNUSUAL INTEREST 


Young Czecho-Slovak Violinist, Whose Many Successes 
Abroad Have Preceded His Recent Arrival Here, Prom- 
ises to Create an Equal Sensation on This Side af 
the Atlantic—New York to Hear Opening 
Program on November 22 

[ was supposed to be an interview with Vasa Prihoda, 
| the young Czecho-Slovak violinist, who, quite un- 
known a year ago, suddenly sprang into fame over- 


night in Milan, made a triumphal tour of Italy and then 
went to South America for the summer recently ended, 
winning fresh successes there; it was supposed to be an 


interview, but it resolved itself as a matter of fact into a 
picture chase. The appointment was for Underwood & 
Underwood's, where—theoretically—I could talk to him; 
but as neither Prihoda nor his personal representative, 
Rudolf Richter, have acquired any English as yet, most of 
my time was spent in putting the operator’s “Chin up a bit, 
please; eyes down!” into German, the only language we 
had in common. Oftener than not Richter would repeat 
in Czecho-Slovakian—his and Prihoda’s native language-- 


what I had said in German, to make sure that Prihoda 
understood, for his German is not made up of a large 
vocabulary 

He is a modest, quiet looking youth of twenty, with light 
hair, light complexion and light blue eyes. That picture 
taking was quite an ordeal, especially as Prihoda had not 


had any breakfast. There were sitting positions, standing 
noses, a dozen different ones, and then a change into even- 


ing clothes to be photographed with the splendid Guarnieri 
itself, just as he looks ready for concert. And when the 
photographer suddenly said “Finished!” there was a hur- 
ried change back into street clothes and a trip downtown 
to Dorland'’s for breakfast-luncheon, ably chaperoned by 


Commodore Travis, of the forces of Fortune Gallo, the 
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enterprising manager who has Prihoda’s American fortunes 
in his charge. 
RoMANTICcs IN ITALY. 

After the first flush of hunger, so to speak, had disap- 
peared, I was able to draw from Prihoda and Richter the 
statement that all the romantic stories which came over 
from Italy last winter and sounded like the passionate 
press agent at his best, were indeed true.- In the precari- 
ous conditions prevailing a year ago it was only too easy 
for a violinist in Italy to run down to his last cent— 
Italy is not particularly fond of listening to unknown vio- 
linists. There was very little to eat for a while and the 
job in a Milan café, where he was heard and brought to 
notice by Maestro Gaetano Bavagnioli, once of the Metro- 
politan, was very welcome indeed. Then came the enthu- 
siastic and spontaneous praise of Toscanini, who also heard 
him at the café. After that there were the Milan con- 
certs, and, on the strength of the success won there, a 
tour through all Italy which was a series of ovations. At 
Genoa, as recorded in the Musicat Courter at the time, the 
municipality paid him the honor of removing the famous 
Paganini violin from its case in the museum that he might 
play on it. 

Wits tHe Camp Fire Girts. 

Luncheon over, another taxi took us to the club rooms 
of the Camp Fire Girls, overlooking Union Square, where 
Prihoda had consented to help along the interest which is 
being aroused in this new organization by posing with 
some of the girls for motion pictures which will be shown 
throughout the country.| It is a safe bet that it is the first 
time that the young artist ever played on the roof of a 
twelve story building. He took it all as a good joke and 
entered into the spirit of the occasion, leaving it to Richter, 
who did not approve of all the arrangements, to make a 
few prima donnalike remarks, which did nobody any harm 
since I wouldn't translate them. 

First there were pictures with three or four of the Camp 
Fire Girls in their Indian costumes, grouped about their 
camp fire, then giving their hand sign of greeting to the 
young artist from a foreign land who came to play for 
them, the little scene ending with a greeting extended to 
him by Eugenia Zahorchak, one of the Camp Fire Girls 
who is a fellow countrywoman of Prihoda’s, and who was 
draped in the Czecho-Slovakian colors. After that, ener- 
getic little Owens, the operator, made some of the newly in- 
vented high speed moving pictures of Prihoda, “close ups,” 
showing him playing at his highest speed and putting in 
all of the tricks of bow and finger that he could think of, 
with a special study of his hands alone. These pictures, 
made at very high speed, when thrown on the screen at 
ordinary speed, appear, of course, to be moving very slowly. 
Every detail of the finger and bow movements is shown 
with startling clearness and grace—and all that is wanting 
is “4 magic tones that the camera, clever as it is, cannot 
catch, 

That is where the rest of us have the advantage of the 
camera. New violinist after new violinist has appeared 
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already this season to bid for favor, but a-lot of us are 
waiting to see if the bg Shngee: Prague will justify the ex- 
trav: alg omer Hone preceded him here from Italy 
and from th America, when he makes his debut at Car- 
negie Hall next Monday evening. After all, practically a!! 
of us Americans are “from Missouri.” H. O. O. 


TORONTO HEARS FINE ARTISTS 


Ernest Seitz Gives First of Invitation Piano Recitals— 
Music Lovers Enjoy London String Quartet—Johnson 
and Lady Eaton Sing—lI. E. Suckling Presents 
Florence Easton 
Toronto, Canada, November 4, 1920.—Ernest Seitz, a 
local pianist and teacher at the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music, gave the first of a series of invitation piano re- 
citals on Wednesday evening, October 20, to a capacity 
audience, when he played a Bach prelude and fugue, 
gavot in A major by Gluck-Brahms; the ballad in G 
minor, and scherzo from the sonata in F minor, op. 5, also 
by Brahms; Schumann’s carnival, and fugitive pieces by 
Poldini, MacDowell, Faure and Chopin. Mr. Seitz, who is 
unquestionably a pianist of talent and fine technical accom- 
plishment, played with repose, sincerity and with excellent 
appreciation of the different modes expressed in the vari- 

ous compositions. He was exuberantly applauded. 
Music Lovers Enjoy Lonpon Strinc QuaARTET. 

The London String Quartet, under the management of 
I. E. Suckling, gave a concert in Massey Hall on the eve- 
ning of October 22, when a large audience of ine music 
lovers expressed its approval of the beautiful playing in 
no uncertain terms. The four players produce a delight- 
fully balanced musical result, and play with t elasticity 
and refinement. They introduced two novelties—so far as 
Toronto audiences are cotteerned—namely, Frank Bridge’s 
quartet in E minor, and H. Waldo Warner’s folk song 
quartet, which proved to be worthy of frequent hearings, 
as the music possesses both charm and individuality, The 
assisting artist was Lenore Sparkes, a soprano of high 
attainments and a flexible voice of distinguished quality. 
In two groups of songs she displayed her vocal gifts to 
advantage, and was heartily applauded and encored. Her 
accompanist, Roger Deming, gave her every assistance, as 
he played with skill and sympathy. 

JouNson AND Lapy Eaton SING. 

On Friday evening, October 29, Edward Johnson, the 
famous Canadian tenor, who was born some forty miles 
west of Toronto in the pretty city of Guelph, gave a song 
recital, when he was assisted by Lady Eaton, whois the 
graceful and accomplished wife of Sir John Eaton, the 
distinguished Toronto millionaire and philanthropist, to a 
capacity audience in Massey Hall. Mr. Johnson sang three 
groups of songs in magnificent style, his voice being in- 
tensely musical, pliant and effective in carrying power. 
This was his first appearance in this city, and he was 
vociferously applauded by the huge audience. Lady Eaton 
has a rich mezzo soprano voice, and she sang with charm- 
ing simplicity and freedom from affectation several songs 
which were particularly appealing. She was almost deluged 
with beautiful flowers. Mrs. H. M. Blight, a well known 
local accompanist, played for her, and Elmer Zoller acted 
in the same capacity for Mr. Johnson. The concert was 
for the benefit of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind. 

Conservatories Open With Larce ENROLLMENTS. 

The Toronto Conservatory of Music and the Canadian 
Academy of Music have opened the season -with a very 
large enrollment of pupils, in fact, the largest of any pre- 
vious season in the history of these well known institutions. 
I understand that the Hambourg Conservatory has also a 
large registration and that the many private teachers are 
all busy and looking with optimism to the future. 

The different societies, including the Mendelssohn Choir, 
H. A. Fricker, conductor; the National Chorus, Dr. Ham, 
conductor; the Oratorio Society, Dr. Edward Broome, cot.- 
ductor, and the Toronto Male Chorus, E. R. Bowles, con- 
ductor, are all busily engaged in rehearsing for their 
forthcoming concerts, with full lists of choristers. A great 
many interesting works will be performed and everything 
promises hopefully. 

I. E. SuckLinG Presents FLorence Easton. 

On Tuesday evening, November 2, Florence Easton, a 
Toronto gir! who is well known throughout America and 
parts of the continent, gave a recital in Massey Hall under 
the management of I. E. Suckling to a large audience of 
enthusiastic admirers. Her singing is delightfully sym- 
pathetic, her voice is of beautiful quality, and her person- 
ality a most engaging one. She has won big successes in 
arias by Massenet and Puccini, and in several short num- 
bers she displayed her exquisite control of shading and 
rare charm of interpretation. She received many recalls. 
The assisting artist was Maurice Dambois, the brilliant 
cello virtuoso, who played his own concerto in D minor 
and shorter numbers, in all of which he produced lovely 
tones and a fine singing legato. His success was a force-’ 
ful one. W, O. F. 


Phillip Gordon Plays “Pow-wow” 


Eastwood Lane’s “Five American Dances” for piano, col- 
lectively and in separate form, have appeared on the. pro- 
grams of quite a number of important recitals. The most 
recent of prominent pianists to add the entire series to 
his repertory is none less than Phillip Gordon. He played 
“Pow-wow,” an Indian reminiscence, at a recital given in 
De Witt Clinton High School. It is Mr. Gordon’s intention 
to feature the entire opus at a concert within the near 
future, and frequently thereafter. 


Two Dates for Marie Dawson Morrell 
Marie Dawson Morrell was scheduled to play in Marion, 
Ind., on November 17 in the concert course there which 
includes appearances also by Schumann-Heink, Ernest 
Schmitz and the New York Philharmonic Society. To- 
morrow, November 19, the violinist will be found filling 
an engagement for the Indianapolis Matinee Musicale. 
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ACTION AND DUE REFLECTION 


Raymond Walters, of Lehigh University, Practices What 
He Preaches 

On June 15, 1920, the commencement exercises of the 
graduating class of Lehigh University took place at Beth- 
lehem, Pa. On that occasion a remarkably able and inter- 
esting address was delivered by Raymond Walters, of the 
class of 07. Mr. Walters made it a point to emphasize 
the importance of action—forward and upward—but motion 
tempered by due reflection in order that much may be ac- 
accomplished. The old maxim, “Practice what you preach,” 
is just as good today as when it was first made, and Mr. 
Walters’ busy life is a fitting example of his beliefs. Born 
in 1885 at Bethlehem, Mr. Walters studied at the schools 
there, and after his graduation from Lehigh University 
served as instructor in English from 1911 to 1917, and 
since 1917 has served as assistant professor. Since 1912 he 
has also been registrar. From June, 1918, to February, 
1919, Mr. Walters served as registrar with the rank of 
captain at the Central O. T. S., Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky. 
There were 14,000 students enrolled there; it was said to 
have been the largest school in the world. Mr. Walters 
originated a system of registration which was later adopted 
for all field artillery schools of the United States. As 
secretary to the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, and a member of the Ame i‘~; Association of Teacli- 
ers of Journalism, the F. A. C, T. S. Association, Sons 
of Veterans, the American poe Mr. Walters has: been 
of incalculable service, and those who are interested in the 
annual Bach Festival which is held at Bethlehem under the 
direction of Dr. J. Fred Wolle know Mr. Walters as one 
of the most valuable members of the executive committee 
of that choir. He has labored long and faithfully for the 
success of this organization, recently writing its history 
in a volume entitled “The Bethlehem Bach Choir.” In ad- 
dition to numerous articles on educational and musical 
subjects which have appeared in various magazines and re- 
views, Mr. Walters aided in “The Story of the Field Ar- 
tillery Central Officers’ Training School,” which was pub- 
lished last year. With all these achievements to his credit, 





PROF, RAYMOND WALTERS, 


Registrar of Lehigh University and member of the executive 
committee of the Bach Choir. 


Mr. Walters is withal one of those delightfully whole 
souled big hearted, genial gentlement whom it is a pleasure 
to meet and an inspiration to have as a friend, for he 
radiates that suppressed energy which spurs on the lagger. 


Conducting Is Ernest Knoch’s Calling 


“Conducting is my real calling, my studio is my hobby,” 
said Ernest Knoch, when the writer dropped in at his studio 
in the Metropolitan Opera House Building for a little chat. 
And it speaks well hat his work with his students is a 
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labor of love rather than school-masterly instruction. It 
is, however, to be regretted that Mr. Knoch devotes so 
much time to his hobby and does not follow his calling, 
for it is certain that Mr. Knoch ranks among the foremost 
opera conductors in this country today. 

Knoch possesses, besides technic and knowledge, an 
abundance of imagination, and in conducting, he is like 
one possessed by an irresistible impulse to deliver a mes- 
sage through the medium of his inspiring enthusiasm. He 
unfailingly gets his public, artists and musicians—the most 
severe test of a conductor. He believes in giving the pub- 
lic what it needs! 

The writer was sorry that he could not stay long enough 
to hear some of the afternoon's lessons, for Cyrena Van 
Gordon, Christine Eymael, Emma Noe, Christine Langen- 
han, Mme. Onelli and Mary Lewis all were scheduled for 
visits to the studio. 4S 


PITTSBURGH TO HEAR 
MANY ATTRACTIONS 


Sousa and His Band at Syria Mosque—Mabel Garrison in 
Song Recital 
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ranged for the “kiddies” and their parents. Enthusiasm 
ran rampant, and encores were the order of the day. Miss 
Baker and Miss Hardeman pleased immensely by their 
artistic work, and what more need be said than that “John 
Philip” was in fine fettle? 

MABEL GARRISON IN SONG RECITAL, 


Petite Mabel Garrison, she of the lovely voice and man- 
ner, gave a charming program before a large and appre- 
ciative audience at the Art Society’s 443d reception. Her 
singing, as of yore, brought satisfaction to her listeners, 
and her splendid art, coupled with a very sweet personality, 
left little to be desired. She sang the “Non Paventar” aria 
from “The Magic Flute” in stunning fashion, while her 
groups of French, English and Folk Songs, and an aria 
from “Lucia” proves conclusively that she is without ques- 
tion a very gifted recitalist. George Siemonn, at the piano, 
furnished adequate accompaniments. 


Haypn CuoraL UNION AND VAN Gorvdon SING. 


In the Bellevue High School on Tuesday evening, Oc- 
tober 19, the Haydn Choral Union, under the capable lead- 
ership of John Coiville Dickson, gave an interesting 
concert before an audience that completely filled the audi- 
torium, 

A group of favorite songs and one of favorite hymns, 
all requested numbers, in addition to * ‘God’s Peace is Peace 
Eternal,” Grieg; “Oh Happy Eyes,” Elgar, and “The Spa- 
cious Firmament,” Haydn, were sung by the Club. Miss 
Van Gordon won her audience immediately, Her gorgeous 
contralto voice was used to excellent dar in “O Mio 
Fernando” aria from “La Favorita.” A very dramatic en- 





ERNEST 


KNOCH, 

Photograph of an oil painting of the well known conductor 

made by Walter Goldbeck before his departure recently for 
Paris. 








core, “Stride la Vampa,” from “Il Trovatore,” 
warded with thunderous applause. 
A group of three lovely French songs was her second 


offering, together with two groups of English songs, the 


was re- 


most attractive of these being “J ’ale Moon,” Logan; “Hom 
ing,’ ’ Del Riego, and “Laddie o’ Mine,” Kraus. Miss Van 
Gordon’s magnetic personality, coupled with a voice of 


phenomenal range and great beauty, made her a stunning 

figure for concert work. These assets are further en 

hanced by an unaffected charm me which she imbues all 

her work. Helen Reed proved a splendid accompanist, 

giving excellent support to the po be. and the club. 
Bortz PorucagR Concerts Bein. 

On Friday evening, October 22, a new series of concerts 
was inaugurated at Carnegie Music Hall. At first this 
venture on the part of Professor Bortz was looked at from 
most sides with the “I wonder if it will succeed” attitude, 
but the first audience of the season spelled success for the 
undertaking, and our thanks go to Professor Bortz for 
bringing to our city sterling artists at a nominal figure. 
Arthur Middleton, baritone; May Mukle, cellist, and Leta 
May, coloratura soprano, were responsible for a program 
of great interest. All one can say of Mr. Middleton’s work 
on this particular evening was that it was of the unalloyed 
joy type. .His glorious voice, his perfect diction, his ar- 
tistic interpretations won instant approval, and May Mukle, 
splendid artist that she is, added further enjoyment by her 
masterful playing. Her tone is warm and colorful and her 
technic excellent. Leta May won for herself many friends, 
and while her voice is quite small she has an excellent trill 
and really did some of her work very acceptably. Further 
appearances will, without question, help to mature her art. 
Carl Bernthaler, at the piano, provided all the artists with 
brilliant accompaniments, and proved conclusively that he 
is one of the best accompanists on the concert stage today. 


Nores. 


At the Twentieth Century Club on Monday afternoon, 
October 25, Christine Miller-Clemson sang to a very en- 
thusiastic audience. This gifted artist’s appearances are 
now limited to charity benefits, and Pittsburgh always wel- 
comes the opportunty of hearing her. She sang as hereto 
fore with finished style, excellent diction, and much charm 
of voice. Earl Mitchell at the piano proved himself, 
he always does, a worthy accompanist. 

Michel Fokine and Vera Fokina appeared at Carnegie 
Hall, Monday evening, October 25, assisted by Maurice 


Limonick, pianist; Cyril Towbin, violinist, and Vladi 
mir Dubinsky, cellist. It was an evening long to be re 
membered. 
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Chicago’s Many Concert Halls Continue 
to Fill Up With Enthusiastic Music Lovers 


Kreisler's Recital a Long Looked for Event—Lashanska Offers Unhackneyed Program—Kraft’s Fine Singing Makes Him 


a Welcome Artist 


Margaret Weiland a Wizard at the Piano—Fokine and Fokina Pack the Auditorium—Alda 


and Piastro Open Kinsolving Series—Cecil De Horvath Delights in Recital—Hazel Harrison's Playing 
Also Pleases—The Orchestra's Splendid Program 


Fritz Kreisler gave his 
first recital of the season, under the management of F. 
Wight Neumann, at the Auditorium Theater on Sunday 
afternoon, November 7, When it will be recorded that the 
vast theater was crowded from pit to dome and some four 
hundred devotees were seated on the stage and that the 
master was in glorious form, the review of the recital could 
well come to a close. To use superlatives to praise an¢w 
the great Kreisler, seems as superfluous as to praise Bee 

thoven’s fifth. Even though a little girl in Chicago presumed 

to criticize that work, it will live long after the little girl 
has grown up or passed away; likewise Kreisler. His en 

cores were as numerous as his printed numbers and a re 

turn engagement is already announced under the same man 

agement for March 6, 1921 


Chicago, Ill., November 13, 1920 


LASHANSKA SINGS 
Lashanska, who was heard recently under the 
management of F. Wight Neumann with the Chicago Sym 
phony Orchestra as the first soloist of the gave a 
song recital on the same Sabbath at Orchestra Hall under 
the management of Wessels & Voegeli. A perusal of the 
program “ndicates an extensive research into the song lit 
crature, as although none of the numbers were exactly new, 
the majority were unhackneyed and several unheard previ 
ously by this ear Her first group included Handel's 
“Rendi I’sereno al ciglio,” Loewe's “She's Fairer than the 
Fair,” Beethoven's “The Kiss,” and Faccio’s aria from 
“Hamlet.” At least two of those selections—the opening 
number by Handel and the closing one by Faccio—sounded, 
even though old, as novelties. Handel's exponents seldom 
include this number on their programs, thus the writer has 
no criterion on which to base his judgment as to whether it 
was sung according to tradition, On the other hand, it was 
beautifully sung and disclosed the soprano at her best. The 
Faccio aria was also most interesting, as when one thinks 
of an aria from “Hamlet,” one has always in mind the mu- 
sic written for Ophelia by Ambroise Thomas. The second 
group included Schubert's “Thou Art Sweet Rest,” Liszt's 
“Comment disaient ils” and “O! Quand je dors” and 
Grieg’s “Rosee Matinale” and “Un Reve.” In some of 
those selections Miss Lashanska gave more voice than nec 
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wishes she is able to produce voluminous tone without 
pushing the organ—an instrument of great beauty and wide 
compass. The balance of the program included numbers by 
Gretchaninoff, Tschaikowsky, Chopin, Rubinstein, Mac- 
Dowell, Hildach, and LaForge. The last named presiding 
at the piano, played as ever, most artistic accompaniments. 
Rene Devates. 
Artuur Krart’s Enjoyasie RecitAt 

One of the most enjoyable song recitals heard in the 
Windy City in some time was the one in which Wessels & 
Voegeli presented Arthur Kraft, the young and gifted 
American tenor. An untiring worker, Mr, Kraft has gained 
a high place for himself in the few short years of his public 
appearance through the sheer beauty of his song and voice, 
charm of manner and above all intellectuality. Mr. Kraft 
has often been heard in Chicago, but this was his first indi- 
vidual recital and in all respects it proved a huge success 
for this most deserving young artist. An audience which, 
hy the way, was one of the biggest assembled for a recital 
here, applauded Mr. Kraft to the echo and everything he did 
was ‘thoroughly enjoyed by his devoted listeners and justly 
so, for he is an artist in the best sense of the word—one 
who studies out his songs and gets at their real meaning 
and puts his best into them, all of which goes for inter- 
pretations which could not be improved upon. His is a 
lyric tenor, of sweet, velvety quality, guided with musical 
intelligence and art, and his knowledgwe of song literature 
as it should be sung is thorough, and these coupled with 
an always pleasing personality make him the true artist. 

This =e heard only his first two groups—made up of 
Bach's “ Give me thy Heart,” “Have you seen but a white 
lillie grow” (Old English), Bishop’s “Love has eyes,” 
Rosa’s “Star Vicino,” Veracini’s “Pastoral,” Brahms’ 
“Nightingale,” “The Skylark Song” and “The Message,” 
and Strauss’ “Vision” and “Sermon”—and left the hall re- 
luctantly for other duties. Chicago may well be proud to 
count such a worthy and excellent artist one of its sons, for 
Arthur Kraft has a big field ahead of him and undoubtedly 
that name ere long will be a household word. It is a joy 
to listen to such exquisite singing as Mr. Kraft set forth on 
this occasion and it would be highly pleasing to hear more. 
He is to be highly commended for this his first Chicago 
recital and it is to be hoped that we will have many more 
opportunities to hear him Adding to the enjoyment of the 
evening were Frank LaForge’s accompaniments, which were 
rare artistic gems in themselves. Mr. Kraft closed his pro- 
gram with two compositions from the pen of this prominent 
composer-accompanist—' ‘To a Violet” and “Song of the 
Open.” 

MARGARET WEILAND HEArp. 

Margaret Weiland’s piano recital at Kimball Hall on the 
same evening was listened to by a large and most enthusi- 
astic gathering, which assured the young pianist of its de- 
light by most hearty plaudits throughout the course of the 
evening. This writer has often had the pleasure of 
listening to Miss Weiland and of noticing the progress 
made upon each new hearing. She has constantly improved 
until today she is a finished artist with a message to de- 
liver. Of her program this reviewer was able to stay only 
for the Mendelssohn E minor prelude and fugue and 
Beethoven’s sonata, op. 57. fiss Weiland’s playing is 
characterized by a tone of large, lovely quality, individual 
insight, poetry, imaginative and technical ability of high 
order. She is a pianist to be reckoned with and one who 
should go far in her art. Her success on this occasion re- 
flected also on her prominent teacher, M. Jennette Loudon, 
from whom Miss Weiland has received practically all her 
training. 

FoKINE AND Fokina Pack AuptrorruM, 

Although Monday evening, November 8, was miserable 

and rainy, the large Auditorium was packed to witness the 
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dance program presented there by Michel Fokine and Vera 
Fokina. A wy ey program was more than doubled by the 
great demand for encores, which showed the huge success 
scored by these graceful, clever dancers. In the art of 
interpretative dancing Fokine and Fokina are second to none, 
as was thoroughly evidenced in the various numbers of 
the program. Fokina is grace and charm personified, her 
interpretations are clever and original and fascinate the 
onlooker. To select one dance more beautifully done than 
another would indeed be difficult, as each stood out for 
individual beauty and brilliance. A symphony orchestra, 
made up of members of the Chicago Opera Association 
Orchestra, conducted by Vladimir Dubinsky, besides play- 
ing excellent accompaniments for the dances, interspersed 
them with short orchestra numbers, which were likewise 
well received. 
ALDA AND Prastro OpeEN KINSOLVING SERIES. 

Opening Rachel Busey Kinsolving’s exclusive series of 
morning musicales at the Blackstone Hotel, Frances Alda 
and Mishel Piastro appeared in joint recital before the 
usual large and discriminating audience. A picture to be- 
hold, Mme. Alda held her listeners’ attention throughout 
her songs, giving unalloyed pleasure by the loveliness of 
her singing. Her sweet soprano voice rang clear and true 
and her admirable enunciation and interpretative knowl- 
edge made her interpretation of the “Madame Butterfly” 
aria one of the best heard of this time-worn number. Like- 
wise her other numbers were exceptionally rendered and 
won her auditors’ full approval. 

A newcomer here, Piastro, left a most favorable impres- 
sion. One of the most salient points of his playing is the 
sensual beauty of his big, luscious tone. He proved an 
emotional player with astonishing technic, and although, 
when under full sway of his emotions, he resorts to fire- 
works, he is one of the most interesting violinists in the 
vast array which Chicago has heard of late. His violin- 
istic “stunts” were especially noticeable in the Wieniawski 
“Russian Carnival,” which proved a good vehicle for them. 

MMe. TETRAZZINI Visits THE ARIMONDIS. 

Luisa Tetrazzini passed through Chicago last week on 
her way to St. Paul and spent a few hours with her old 
friends, Signor and Mme. Arimondi, at their studios in 
the Kimball Building. Mme. Tetrazzini has but recently 
visited her sister, Eva Tetrazzini Campanini, in Italy, and 
brought to Signor and Mme. Arimondi many messages and 
greetings from her. 

Cecite De Horvatu 1n PIANno REcITAL. 

A new and interesting piano personality was introduced 
to Chicago on November 11 in Cecile De Horvath, whom 
F. Wight Neumann presented in recital at Kimball Halli. 
Small in stature; Mme. De Horvath surprised by the al- 
most incredible strength and power which marked such 
numbers as the Chopin B minor sonata and the sonata- 
fantasy of Scriabine. She possesses a fine sense of dra- 
matic values and astonishes as much by the delieacy of her 
pianissimi as by her vigorous and forceful fortissimi. She 
delivers clean cut piano playing, skillful and brilliant ; her 
tone is not only large, but lovely, and in all she is a player 
of unusual merit. Other numbers, which displayed her ad- 
mirable pianistic qualifications, were the Gluck-Sgambati 

“Melody,” the Bach-Saint-Saéns gavotte, Schubert-Liszt’s 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark,” the Chopin-Liszt “Mes Joies,” and 
Saint-Saéns’ toccata. Hers was a success distinct and an- 
qualified. 


SammMis-MacDermip Stupio Notes. 


Grace Halvorschied, soprano, gave the weekly studio 
program, November 11, and Josephine Decker, contralto, 
will give the recital November 18. : 

A newly published Scriptural song by James G. Mac- 
Dermid—“As the Rain Cometh Down”—may be secured 
at the music stores. 

Sibyl Sammis MacDermid appears as soloist at a series 
of Sunday evening lectures in Kimball Hall, under the 
auspices of the Unitarian Layman’s League. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY ITEMS. 


Frank Parker, baritone; Mildred Stewart, organist, and 
Adaitbert Huguelet, gave a most enjoyable recital at Kim- 
ball Hall last Saturday afternoon. The feature of Mr. 
Parker’s program was a group of five songs selected from 
Schubert’s “Winterreise.” Mr. Huguelet is the possessor 
of a remarkable technical equipment and his playing re- 
vealed a finely poised musical understanding as well as 
innate emotional powers. Miss Stewart is thoroughly at 
home on the organ. In a “Perpetuo Mobile,” by Middel- 
schulte, she displayed a virtuoso feat for pedal manipula- 
tion. 

The American Conservatory chapters of the Sigma 
Alpha Iota and Phi Beta sororities have founded yearly 
scholarships for talented students of limited means. 


Hazet Harrison Wins Honors. 


Some excellent piano playing was accomplished by Hazel 
Harrison, a young Chicagoan, at Kimball Hall on Novem- 
ber 12, before a goodly audience. There can be no doubt 
as to Miss Harrison’s talents; she has a technical equip- 
ment highly commendable, musical taste, individuality and 
brains. Her fingers are swift and certain and she produces 
tone of exquisite loveliness, and her rare musical intellect 
is ever present. Her program disclosed that she has made 
an exhaustive study of piano literature, and all she plays is 
admirable. Miss Harrison has already gone far in her art 
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‘and has _ proved herself a pianist to be reckoned with, - Ex- 


quisite interpretations were given the Bach-Busoni C major 
organ toccata, the Chopin-Liszt “Maiden’ s, Wish,” a Chopin 
scherzo, Liszt's “Fantasia quasi sonate,” the Beethoven- 
Liszt “Repentance Song,” all of which formed the part of 
her program heard by this writer. Miss Harrison deserves 
but words of highest raise, and her artistic achievements 
of Thursday evening s ould be a source of pride to her, as 
a ns Leeann tate eeeeairteth Aan 
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they were to her many auditors. An admirable keyboard 
artist with much to recommend her! 


OrcHestra’s BRILLIANT CONCERT. 


Brilliant in every sense of the word was the fifth pro- 
gram of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, which played 
under Frederick Stock’s masterful leadership as though 
inspired. Tschaikowsky’s E minor symphony was one of 
the many high lights in the program, the magnificent read- 
ing of which touched the heart strings and made one realize 
more than ever that this is indeed among the first orches- 
tras of the land. Astonishing, too, as to brilliance or ren- 
dition were the Chabrier “Bourree Fantasque” and Ravel’s 
“Valses Nobles et.Sentimentales.”. The Ravel number, 
which received first performance on this occasion, is beau- 
tiful music, admirably written, and proved a most interest- 
ing and worthy novelty. Its one drawback is its length, 
which if curtailed would probably add to its value. The 
soloist of the week was Efrem Zimbalist, who played in 
his usual dignified, sincere way the Beethoven violin con- 
certo, winning the listeners’ high approval. 

BusHu Conservatory Notes. 

On November 10 there was incorporated a remarkable 
series of interpretation classes at Bush Conservatory. The 
course is under the direction of Edgar A. Nelson and en- 
lists the services of the artist teachers.of the institution in 
a series of twenty weekly lectures. The first lecture of 
the series was given by Edgar A. Brazelton on November 
10. The subject chosen by Mr. Brazelton is “The Esthetic 
Value of Analysis as Applied to Piano Composition.” 

Among the other numerous professional activities of the 
faculty of Bush Conservatory, Ebba Sundstrom, violinist, 
will appear as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra in Minneapolis on November 28. 

Gladys Swarthout, who has studied for several years 
with Charles W. Clark, the noted baritone of Bush Con- 
servatory faculty, will also be soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra this month. 

The North End Club, one of the largest women’s clubs 
in Chicago, has engaged the following talent from Bush 
Conservatory for its meetings: November 22, Ada Tilney, 
soprano; 29 (afternoon), Ethel Shapiro, contralto (evening ), 
Ralph Leo, baritone; January 3, joint recital by Harold 
Triggs, pianist, Orrin S. Russell, baritone, and Carol Wins- 
low, reader; February 14, Ebba Sundstrom, violinist. 

Glenn Drake, tenor, artist pupil of Charles W. Clark, of 
Bush Conservatory, has accepted the position of soloist at 
the Twelfth Church of Christ, Scientist. Mr. Drake also 
sang recently with great success for the Conference of 
Program Chairmen and Presidents in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing. 

Joel Dewey Lay, baritone, artist pupil of Gustaf Holm- 
quist, has already filled the following dates this season: 
Rogers Park Women’s Club, October 12; Chicago Heights 
Women’s Club, October 13; Hyde Park Travel Club, Oc- 
tober 25; American Legion, October 26; Wilmette Sunday 
Evening Club, October 31; West Side Co-Educational 
Club, November 2. Future bookings include West End 
Women’s Club, December 3; Wilmette, December 5; Aus- 
tin Women’s Club, December 6. Mr. Lay is soloist at 
St. Luke’s Church in Evanston. 

Louise Dotti, of the faculty of Bush Conservatory, gave 
a most interesting interpretation class October 28. Her 
subject, “Concentration and Style,” was closely followed 
by her large audience, and was illustrated by Leola Aikman 
and Mazie Shafer, two of Mme. Dotti’s pupils. 

The regular Saturday afternoon recitals at Bush Con- 
servatory began with a program November 6 by artist 
pupils of Charles W. Clark and Edgar A. Nelson, including 
Maude Bouslough, soprano; Clay Hart, tenor ; Orrin Rus- 
sell, baritone; Adolph Ruzicka, pianist, and Fyrne Bogle, 
pianist. 

Clay Hart, tenor, and Paul Atwood, baritone, pupils of 
Charles W. Clark, and Ferdinand Eversman, pupil of 
Herbert Miller, gave a program November 3 for the Fed- 
eral Board of Vocational Education. 


Cuicaco Musica Coitece Notes. 


Gertrude Mandelstamm, student of Alexander Raab, has 
been engaged for a four weeks’ tour of Minnesota, lowa, 
South Dakota, Illinois and Ohio with the Kryl Concert 
Company. 

Dorris Keene, who is a sister-in-law of John B. Miller, 
was recently a visitor at the Chicago Musical College. 

The concert was given by the Chicago Musical College in 
Ziegfeld Theater by students in the piano, violin and vocal 
departments. 

Anah Webb, student of Leon Sametini, has ,been en- 
gaged by the Chicago Operatic Quartet for its concert tour 
this season. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Thursday, November 18 (Morning) 
Haarlem Philharmonic Club. . .Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Mildred Dilling, ‘soloist. 


Thursday, November 18 (Afternoon) 


National Symphony Orchestra............... Carnegie Hall 
Frits Kreisler, soloist. 

Mae S55 Os hic cdo us Okan bates anes Aeolian Hall 
Carlos Valderrama...............Manhattan Opera House 
Thursday, November 18 (Evening) 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra.......... Carnegie Hall 
Rephahete aes visa Heise evens bias Aeolian Hall 
Friday, November 19 (Morning) 

Biltmore Morning Musicale................ Biltmore Hotel 


Musio, Grainger and Lankow, soloists. 
Friday, November 19 (Afternoon) 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra.......... Carnegie Hall 
Mastisov ing - Baeeiisc 65500 4s oes pee tindes faa’ Aeolian Hall 
Friday, November 19 (Evening) 

See, FRUENEUONES ood bi 05's 8 cae c RRad cee heen Carnegie Hall 
We CRIN I oie as ies wv ware euess 6 God Aeolian Hall 
National Opera Club.............. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 

Saturday, November 20 (Afternoon) ; 
ASbert: SOmMIOS bikie. 6 chGa5. Soe ES. Carnegie Hall 
Cyril Scott and: Eva Gauthier................ Aeolian Hall 
Rabieetein Cw as viccese cade. es Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Rosalie Mille, Harold Land and Amy Neill, soloists. 
Someta Staite as 5k. chan dei RIA RS Plaza Hotel 
Saturday, November 20 (Evening) 
ith Er SERCO: nae ss ck avecues oavanede Carnegie Hall 
ag RE ree Ae pee a Brooklyn Academy 
Marie Sundelius and John Powell............2 Aeolian Hall 
Sunday, November 21 (Afternoon) 
New York Philharmonic Orchestr’a......... Carnegie Hall 
aera? U0 CORNET ogo cv-c:0's 40ir seeevess ceases Aeolian Hall 
Claudia Muzio, Letz Quartet, Moses Boguslawski, 
Hippodrome 
Orchestral Society of New York.......... Century Theater 


New York Symphony Orchestra........ Lexington Theater 
Nyredghasi, soloist. 
Sunday, November 21 (Evening) 
National Symphony Orchestra................ Hippodrome 
Jan Kubelik, soloist. 
Monday, November 22 (Afternoon) 


Bivale BOM ei ii 7 oa eee cess ae we Carnegie Hall 
Pele PR i a dens Cede Chena Aeolian Hall 
Monday, November 22 (Evening) 

Viens Pe icc asides ccsagrti cote drtsis Carnegie Hall 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch............../ Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday, November 23 (Afternoon) 

Lie I oa) oso x oc eh yds c's-0s Shas Carnegie Hall 
Se apes ee gt ot TE EEE ee Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday, November 23 — 

National Symphony Orchestra.............. Carnegie Hall 
PII VTE oo cc os Gb 0'tp 0 ict wa vcarteed Aeolian Hall 
Wednesday, November 24 (Afternoon) 

National Symphony Orchestra.............. Carnegie Hall 
Py Saks svete cn cides nhp oo. 6.053 3 -cabeee Aeolian Hall 
Wednesday, November 24 (Evening) 

RE 5 OORONNE Sods 0 o'ndecatdd +s oHbedhe © 06% Carnegie Hall 
Thursday, November 25 (Afternoon) 
io ERR Sere a ee ree Carnegie Hall 
Piceece TR ead ec cbsebtoeeicsveeds Aeolian Hall 


Thursday, November 25 (Evening) 
Me Te vires ok cr a Ca bedcn cs a deeen Carnegie 


Tetrazzini Opens Season in St. Paul 


Luisa Tetrazzini, the famous soprano, began her sea- 
son in St. Paul, November 8, and was accorded a sensa- 
tional reception. The enthusiasm of the audience was so 
intense that the diva was compelled to respond to seven 
encores before her admirers would permit her to leave the 
Auditorium stage. William H,. Leahy, the prima donna’s 
manager, who has witnessed many of Tetrazzini’s greatest 
triumphs, both in America and Europe, had these words to 
say of the concert: “It was a glorious event.” The con- 
sensus of both critical and public opinion seemed to be that 
Tetrazzini’s voice is more brilliant and beautiful than ever, 


Hall 


41 


with an added roundness and depth of tone in the middle 
and lower registers, while the upper reaches are still daz- 
zlingly electrical in coloratura achievements, 

Mme. Tetrazzini is making her tour in a private car, 
accompanied by her company of artists which includes 
Francesco Longo, pianist; Max Gegna, cellist, and J. Henri 


Bove, flutist. Mr. and Mrs. Leahy are members of the 
party as they have been the prima donna’s confidential 
friends since Mr. Leahy initially introduced Tetrazzini to 


the United States at his Tivoli Opera House in San Fran 
cisco. 

Tetrazzini’s first concert in New York will be given at 
the Hippodrome, Sunday evening, December 5. Later she 
will be heard in Philadelphia, Washington and other East 
ern cities. Her Boston engagement will be at Symphony 
Hall, November 28. Her tour to the Pacific coast will be 
made by way of Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, Louisville, 
New Orleans, Dallas, Waco, Houston and Phoenix, Ari 
zona, 


Recital at the American Institute 


Kate S. Chittenden, dean of the American Institute of 
Applied Music, can well think with satisfaction of the 
general recital of pupils which took place at that institution 
November 12, for not only her own piano pupils—Margaret 
Spotz, Mildred Harris and Samuel Prager—were prominent 
and artistic in their playing, but the other teachers as well 
were represented by students who did excellent work 
Miss Spotz played a Bach-Whiting toccata, and at the close 
Saint-Saéns’ “Mandolinata” very well indeed; and twelve 
year-old Samuel Prager, a veritable “child wonder,” prom 
isés a fine future. Matie Daniels sang, among other things, 
“If I were a Bird,” words and music by Mabel Besthoff, 
formerly a piano student at this institution and now a vocal 
pupil; her song showed great talent, and was beautifully 
sung by Miss Daniels, with the composer at the piano. 
Extremely well sung was the aria from “Herodiade” by 
Alveda Lofgreen, who has a mezzo soprano voice of dra 
matic quality. Miss Besthoff, too, deserves specia! mention 
for her singing of “With Verdure Clad,” for her voice is 
very clear and flexible; she is an unusually gifted young 
musical personality. Others on the program were David K 
Hubbs, Jack Wick, Newman D. Winkler, Elsie M. Rock 
well, John Ray, Anthony Sant Ambrogio, Mildred Deats 
and Edna Oster 

A large Hallowe'en party at the school brought together 
young students from all over the United States, and musical 
games were played, everybody enjoying the “get together.” 


Beethoven Society Gives Musicale 
The Beethoven Society, Aida T. Tagliavia, 
presented a delightful program at the Plaza Hotel on 
Saturday afternoon, November 13, it being the first musi 
cale of the club’s seventh season. The soloists were Greta 
Torpadie, soprano, and Walter Silbert, piano. Coenraad 
V. Bos was accompanist. Before the program a number of 
new members were received and greeted most cordially by 
the president. 


president, 


Greta Torpadie manifested artistic intelligence in her 
singing. The daintiness of her high notes corresponded in 
quite a degree with the charming manner of the soloist 
herself. Four Scandinavian songs were especially well 
sung, the Swedish folk song, “Fjorton Aar” (Fourteen 
Years), being particularly well suited to her voice, She 


read an English translation of each of these 
Walter Silbert is a young pianist, who, though not dis 
playing much power as yet, plays with a clear technic and 


much feeling, having a very pretty touch. Coenraad \ 
Bos contributed much to the songs with his artistic accom- 
paniments, 

At the close of the program the floor was cleared for 


dancing. E. V.'H 


Niessen-Stone Artist-Pupils Score 

Several of Mme. Niessen-Stone’s artist-pupils are win 
ning success both in the concert and operatic fields. Two 
young sopranos, Grace Foster, coloratura, and Zilla Simp 
son, dramatic, are singing in concerts throughout the Mid 
dle West. In fact they have been doing so since the middle 
of August and their success has been wonderfully encour- 
aging both to the artists and to their distinguished teacher 
Miss Foster, incidentally, New York 
recital later in the season. A third artist-pupil, Agnes Rob 
inson, dramatic soprano, is winning justifiab le success at 
present as a leading member of the Creatore Grand Opera 
Company. She is appearing in the big dramatic roles, and 
a proof of her dependability lies in the fact that when she 
has been called upon to sing other roles within short notice, 
she has been able to do so with telling success. 


expects to give a 
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KORNGOLD WORK HAS FIRST 
SAN FRANCISCO HEARING 


Orchestra Presents Varied Programs—Moiseiwitsch Scores 
in Second Concert—Other Attractions—Notes 


san Francisco, Cal., October 25, 1920.—The San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred 
Hertz, gave the second popular concert of the season on 
Sunday afternoon, with a program largely built of familiar 
compositions. A novelty was selected for the occasion, 
in the “Vasatasena” suite, arranged from Hal- 
vorsen’s music for Bjornson's play. 

More and more, with the rendering of each program, 
whether it be of the regular symphony concert or of the 
“pop” variety, the playing of the San Francisco Orchestra 
becomes an event to look forward to with pleasurable ex- 
pectancy, and to look back upon with joy and the satisfac- 
tion of having enriched oneself with the acquirement of 
beautiful memories and imperishable treasures. And Fri- 
afternoon, October 22, was no exception, but rather 
another assurance of the musical contribution Conductor 
Alfred Hertz and his harmoniously unified organization 
of players are making to the city’s enjoyment of the best 
music. It was a typically balanced program—the Cesar 
Franck symphony, the Mozartiana of Tschaikowsky ar- 
rangement, and by way of novelty the “first time-in San 
Francisco” of the “Overture to a Drama” of Korngold. 

In the Mozartian suite Louis Persinger’s violin was 
heard in solo work for the first time this season, and his 
sincere art was welcomed with enthusiasm so that he had 
to rise and bow several times. The Korngold composition 
is the prodigy’s production at the age of fourteen, but it 
has an assurance and a dignity and authority that has 
nothing of the thinness nor uncertainty of immaturity in it. 


however, 


day 


Morserwitscn Scores AT SECOND CONCERT. 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, whose first appearance here 


was the signal for spontaneous and sincere homage to a 


great artist, gave his second and last recital yesterday 
afternoon in Scottish Rite Hall under the management of 
Selby C, Oppenheimer. His program included works by 
Bach, Chopin, Brahms, Ravel, Debussy, Palmgren, Scria- 
bine, Weber, Liszt and Wagner-Liszt. 

DevicutruL Concert at SAN ANSELMO, 

An excellent program was presented, under the direction 
of Father Boyle, at Saint Anselm’s Auditorium, San An- 
selmo, on October 17. The participants included Lizeta 
Kalova, violinist; Stella Jelica, soprano; Father Edgar 
Boyle, tenor; Uda Waldrop, pianist, and Albert King, ac- 
companist. 

Notes. 

The usual capacity audience attended the concert in the 
California Theater Sunday morning, when Emilio 
Puyans, formerly principal flutist of the San Francisco 
Orchestra, was the soloist. His offering was the “Pastor- 
ale” of Doppler, which he read with delightful fluency and 
soft clarity of tone. Mae O'Keefe again contributed to 
the success of the evening, having her pupil, Miss Stuart, 
interpret the spirit of music in a dance full of charm and 
easy grace. Margaret Toel sang two numbers. Despite a 
cold, Garcionne, the tenor, pleased the audience with his 
fine songs. 

Suzanne Pasmore-Brooks entertained informally at tea 
Saturday afternoon in her studio, the guest of honor being 
Mrs. Robert Navarre Corbaley, who recently arrived in 
Berkeley. Miss Pasmore, who a short time ago returned 
from a visit to Honolulu, sang a gtoup of interesting lyrics, 
accompanied by her sister, Mrs. Pasmore-Brooks. 

Claire Forbes-Crane, a former soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, assisted by J. Spencer-Kelly and 
Douglas Crane, rendered a delightful concert program last 
Thursday in the ballroom at the Hotel Alexandria. 

The music program arranged by Corine Goldsmith on 
October 16 was a success. 

The Alpenroesly Singing Society of Switzerland, com- 
posed of one hundred voices, gave a concert at California 
Hall last evening. s 


Helen Noldi Alberti is a newcomer to San Francisco. 

At the opening concert last evening of the Loring Club’s 
forty-second season the associate members and their 
guests formed an audience that filled Scottish Rite Hall 
and rewarded with generous applause the choral work of 
the active members. 

Wallace A. Sabin directed the ensemble in a program of 
compositions varied both in sentiment and musical worth, 
opening with two Mendelssohn chorals in religious mood 
and closing with Sabin’s own well written and effective set- 
ting of Charles Kennedy’s “The Long Road.” The club 
singers did their finest work of the evening in the Cole- 
ridge-Taylor version of “Deep River,” which was given 
twice with excellent gradations of tone. Albert Rosenthal 
contributed two groups of cello solos by Haydn, Boccher- 
ini, Cui and Jeral. Accompaniments were provided by 
Frederick Maurer at the piano and a string orchestra of 
eight, headed by Hother Wismer. 

Helen Schneider, youngest member of the Mansfeldt 
Club, gave a delightful piano recital Sunday nears: 

C. R. 


BELLINGHAM QUITE 
ALIVE MUSICALLY 


Minneapolis Symphony, with Florence Macbeth, Pleases 
Local Music Lovers—“Robin Hood” a Big Hit— 


Bellingham, Wash., November 1, 1920,—Community 
Service, under the direction of W. C. Weir, deserves un- 
stinted praise for bringing the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Emil Oberhoffer, to this 
city. Wagner, Liszt, David, Tschaikowsky, Delibes and 
Massenet were represented on the program. Florence Mac- 
beth charmed in an aria by David and a song by Delibes. 
She responded to an encore, singing “Annie Laurie” by 
especial request from a very old friend of her family, who 
is a Bellingham resident, and who sent his request to the 
stage in a bunch of flowers. Conductor Oberhoffer proved 
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pular with the audience, which filled the house to gallery. 

very number on the program was vigorously applauded 
and many encored. 

Following the concert Dr. and Mrs. G. W. Nash pe- 
ceived about fifty guests at their home on Eldridge avenue 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Oberhoffer, Miss Macbeth and 
her mother, and Wendell Heighton, manager of the Or- 
chestra. Dr. Nash is president of the Bellingham Normal, 
the students of which were stirred to enthusiasm over the 
coming event by Florence Fox Thatcher, head of the mu- 
sic department, who gave a description of a symphony 
orchestra, its divisions and instruments and the part each 
plays, after which Victrola numbers of the symphony 
selections and Miss Macbeth’s solos were played. 


Nores. 

The Bellingham Woman’s Music Club opened its regular 
meetings on September 15, having a special program of 
piano numbers given by Helen Wright, of the Cornish 
School of Music, Seattle. Miss Wright’s program was 
beautifully rendered and very much enjoyed. 

Mme. Glen Estell, representative teacher of the Barbar- 
eaux System, has located at 425 Exchange Building, in 
this city. She is specializing in constructive voice produc- 
tion and unified diction. Mme. Barbareaux Parry was in 
the city recently, lecturing at the normal schools. She 
was the guest of Mme. Estell. A reception was held in her 
honor at the home of Mrs. H. I. Burlingame. 

Lulu Caffee is uniting her pupils in Rotary Class recita- 
tion work. The first subject for study is Bach. The regu- 
lar work includes technical and harmonic demonstration. 
Those now enrolled are Eleanér Harvie, Robert Harvie, 
Lola Reid, Pearl Martin, Alvin Martin, Marvel Webb, 
Annie Crombie, Marie Rose, Agnes Sollie, June Franck, 
Alice Lyle, Harriet McDonald and Mary McDonald. 

The Y. W. C. A. entertained the grade and High School 
teachers on Saturday evening, September 25, when a spe- 
cial feature of the musical program was the violin, cello 
and piano trio rendered by Nils Westerlund, Marion West- 
erlund and Mary Wright, piano. They played works by 
Beethoven and Mascagni. Mme. Boucher, formerly of the 
Paris Conservatoire, sang a group of songs. 

Edith R. Strange, teacher of piano and pipe organ, has 
returned from Portland, Ore., in and near which she has 
been spending the last three months. 

A night with James Whitcomb Riley featured at the 
Liberty Forum October 10, with Maybelle Parshall Burnet 
as interpreter, was augmented with a musical poem of 
especial merit presented by Mrs. H. W. Spratley, contralto; 
Mrs. G. W. Nash, soprano; Raymond Myers, tenor, and 
Dr. G. W. Nash, bass. 

The Canadian Club entertained Wednesday evening, 
October 6, with vocal solos by Mr. Marriott, Mrs. Harri- 
son, and Helen Blake; piano solos, Nina Penroy; whistling 
solos, Harriett Rittenberg. 

The Bellingham Women’s Music Club met Wednesday 
morning, October 6, at ten o’clock at the Aftermath Club- 
house, when a program of Hebrew music was given. Those 
who took part were Mrs. Vincent, Mrs. Wheeler, Mrs. 
Victor Hoppe, C. B. Harter, Mrs. Goodell Boucher, Erle 
Best, and Florence Thatcher. 

Elizabeth Neilson left October 2 for Portland, Wash., 
where she will take a position as music teacher at the 
Lutheran College. 

The Whatcom County Teachers’ Institute held its annual 
meeting during the week ending October 10, music for the 
several afternoons and evenings being furnished by H. T. 
Raymond, Mrs. G. W. Nash, Hortense Yule, Marcella 
Wachtmann (superintendent of music in the city schools), 
Ruth Leyshon, Mrs. H Burlingame and Clara Bean. 

The home of Mrs. Gus Hultgren was the scene of a 
musical tea, with Annie Adams as soloist, on Wednesday 
afternoon, October 6. 

Mr. D’Aurville, teacher of violin, presented a number of 
pupils in recitals at Central Hall, October 3. In addition 
to the pupils’ orchestra which presented Offerbach’s 
Barcarolle and Greenwald’s Graduation March, there were 
solos by Anna Altons, Bertha Altons, Lida Lewis, Helen 
Wright, Dorothy Darff, Ben Roff, Frank Riczicka and 
Anna Martvich. 

At the musical tea dansant given at the Aftermath Club- 
house, September 24, by Mesdames Austin A. Green, 
Raymand W. Green, Elsie Green Ruge and Clara Zane, 
songs by Mrs. Rudolph Lehman, Blair Fairchild, Bertram 
Fox, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Frank La Forge were sung 
by Harrison T. Raymond, several trios by Mozart, num- 
bers by Schumann, Schubert, Titol and Widor rendered by 
John Roy Williams, violinist; Percy Stone, cellist, and 
Althea Horest, pianist. 

At the members’ council of the Chamber of Commerce 
at the Hotel Leopold, September 23, Nora Kelley gave 
several violin solos with Winnie Wright as accompanist, 
and Marguerite Oat sang songs by Teschmacher and 
Emmet, responding to an encore. 

A program consisting of duets, piano sclos, and songs 
was given September 25 by Ann Swanson, under the direc- 
tion of her teacher, Mrs. T. C. Cassidy. Others taking 
part were Elsa Hildebrand, Emily Selton, Ruth and Wilma 
Deasnen. A demonstration in harmony was very inter- 
esting. 

In celebration of the opening of the new addition of the 
First Baptist Church, a musical program of especial merit 
was given morning, afternoon and evening. Those who 
participated were Mrs. F. Raymond, Dr. and Mrs. Erb, 
Einer Aune, Helen Blake, Hortense Yale, Marion Eager, 
Irene Hurd, and Mrs. Yale Ford. 

Bellingham theatergoers are singing the praises of 
William Southern, manager of the Grand Theater, who 
brought Reginald De Koven’s famous “Robin Hood” to 
this city September 28 and 29. The theater was packed at 
both performances, all joading. roles being satisfactorily 
taken. Should such a “Robin Hood” come to Bellingham 
annually, he would always be a welcome visitor. 


Kerekjarto’s Second Recital 


The unusually fine impression created by Duci de Ke- 
rekjarto on the occasion of his debut recital at Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Election Day proved to be one of 
the events of the musical season. He is announced to give 
a second recital in the same place on the evening of Satur- 
day, November 20, in a program which is calculated to 
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be a test of his musicianship as well as his admitted ex- 
traordinary virtuosity. The program includes the Cesar 
Franck sonata for violin and piano, and Mozart's violin 
concerto in A major, with additional numbers by Sam- 
martini, Franz and Francois Schubert, Moskowski-Sara- 
sate and Paganini. 


OAKLANDERS ENJOY 
HERTZ’S CONDUCTING 


San Francisco Orchestra Gives Fine Concerts Across the 
Bay—Beethoven Sonata Series a Success—Public 
Schools Have Weekly Organ Recitals—Moi- 
seiwitsch Proves a Master Artist— 

C. F. of M. C, Elects Officers 


Oakland, ‘Cal., October 30, 1920.—The Greek Theater 
management of the University of California is responsible 
this season for some splendid attractions, both musical and 
dramatic. One of them, that bids fair to become an annual 
event, is a series of symphony concerts by the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, directed by Alfred Hertz. As 
the outcome of the-encouraging success of the symphony 
season last year, Professor Samuel J. Hume announced 
four concerts to take place on successive Thursday even- 
ings: October 21, 28, November 4, and 11. The first of 
these concerts was held in Harmon Gymnasium when a 
large and representative audience gave Alfred Hertz a 
prolonged and warm welcome as he took the baton in hand. 
A truly great reading was given of Cesar Franck’s sym- 
phony in D minor. After the intermission came Tschai- 
kowsky’s suite, No. 4, “Mozartiana,” and “Italia,” rhapsody, 
opus 11, by Alfredo Casella, the boisterous finale of which 
brought down the house. 


BEETHOVEN SONATAS A GREAT SUCCESS, 

The second program of the ten Beethoven sonatas being 
played by Sigmund Beel, violinist, and George McManus, 
pianist, was given in Wheeler Hall, October 19, to an 
intensely interested audience. For this recital four sonatas 
were chosen—A major, op. 30; A minor, op. 25; F major, 
op. 24; D major, op. 12. Both Beel and McManus are 
American musicians and members of the Extension De- 
partment, University of California, and well known in 
music circles, 


“Rosin Hoop” Draws Larce AuDIENCES. 

It is said that three hundred thousand persons have seen 
Reginald DeKoven’s comic opera, “Robin Hood,” in the 
last few months, and one can readily believe that assertion 
after witnessing a performance as given at Ye Liberty 
Playhouse, where Ralph Dunbar presented it with his all- 
round excellent company. 


Seconp BerKeLey Concert sy S, F. S. O. 


A large audience assembled at the Harmon Gymnasium, 
Berkeley, October 28, to hear the second concert of the 
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series of four being given by the San Francisco Orchestra, 
Alfred Hertz directing. A splendid program was sub- 
mitted including the “Eroica” symphony, by Beethoven, 
which was most impressively interpreted. Following the 
intermission Saint-Saéns’ symphonic poem, “Le Rouet 
d’Omphale,” and Richard Strauss’ tone poem, “Don Juan,” 
were delightfully rendered. Mr, Hertz responded to many 
recalls. 
A.uiep Arts THeater Ptans Busy Season. 

The Berkeley Theater of Allied Arts, recently organized 
by a large group of devotees of the fine arts, is planning 
a series of five productions for the coming season; the 
first will take place next month, with Mrs. Herbert San- 
ford Howard as producer of two dramatic sketches, and 
Mrs. George Stone in charge of the musical program 
Many musicians, writers, composers, and exponents of the 
other arts are included in the lengthy list of membership 


OAKLAND Pusiic Scnoots INAUGURATE WEEKLY 
Orcan REcITALS, 

In connection with the music department of the Oakland 
public schools, the Northern California chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists is giving a series of Tuesday 
afternoon organ recitals at the First Congregational 
Church, open to the public; children old enough to appre 
ciate the programs being especially welcomed, The first 
recital was given this week by Virginie de Fremery, organ 
ist of the First Congregational Church. Other organists 
who will participate in the series are William W. Carruth, 
organist Mills College; Mr. Pirie, Mr. Breitenfeld, A. G 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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University Glee Ciubs at a concert at the 
In the last named concert Mr. David- 
son's playing of a group containing Poldini’s, “Etude Japa- 
nese,” Debussy’s “Claire de Lune,” and Dett’s “Juba 
Dance” was most commendable The combined Glee Clubs 
of the University gave a splendid program of stirring part 
Karl Hoenig directed. 


the Ohio State 
Hi artman Theater. 


songs 4 
The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under Eugene 
Ysaye, played at Memorial Hall, October 18, under the 


auspices of the Sunday School of the King Avenue Metho- 
dis t Church. Owing to Ysaye’s late arrival, Modeste Alloe 
conducted the first two numbers in a very efficient manner, 
They were a Sibella valse and a number by Henry Hadley. 
Goldmark’s symphony No. 1 was stirringly rendered; the 
andante movement especially was a revel of beautiful tone. 
The Cincinnati Orchestra has played to Columbus audi- 
ences often but never has been heard with as much satis- 
faction as at this concert. Helen Pugh, of Columbus, was 
soloist and played Liszt's Hungarian Fantasy with the or- 
keyboard technic marked her per- 


chestra, Mastery of 
formance. The pianist’s assured manner and convincing 
execution were highly praiseworthy and the number was 


ureeted with heavy applause Ysaye’s tone poem, “Exile,’ 
sroved to be a unique and interesting composition, entirely 
for strings. The program closed with the overture to “The 
Mastersingers,” by Wagner 

Soloists in the matinee program of the Women’s Music 
Club, October 10, were Mildred Gardner Blanpied, pianist ; 
Ethel Hill Combs, violinist; Mabel Martin, cellist; Mrs. 
Owen Pratt Stacy, soprano; Ruth Basden, soprano; 
Frances Beald, pianist; Marion Wilson Haynie, pianist, and 
Mildred Roberts Burch and Gertrude S« hneider, accom 
panists. The program was miscellaneous and almost en- 
tirely modern 


Bernard Miller, pianist, assisted by Lenore Harpster 


Lutz, soprano, gave an admirable concert at the Crestview 
High School Auditorium, October 21, Miller played with 
finish and competence, and the singer also won hearty 
applause 

4 concert under the auspices of the Women’s Music 
Club was given at the Schonthal recital room. Bess Coff- 
man, soprano; Catherine Zettler, violinist; Alice Rohe, 
cellist; Elizabeth Ferguson, pianist, and Dorothy Mills 
Latham, pianist, were the artists who appeared and 


their artistic efforts. 
recital at Franklin 
heard Mary Wal- 


charmed their hearers by 
The Club also managed an organ 
Park Methodist Church in whicl? were 


ton, Nina Dennis Beatley, Mrs. Nathan Dawson, and Bess 
Coffman 

The Lancaster Elks have engaged Margaret Crawford, 
contralto; Mabel Murphy, soprano; Robert Barr, baritone; 
Thomas Murray, tenor, and Jessie Crane, pianist, for re- 
citals at the Lancaster Auditorium 

Fort Wayne, Ind. November 2, 1920.—The musical 
season here has begun and has promise of good things 
to come, These include the series of five artists’ concerts 


in the course iy by the Morning Musical Society, 
starting with Mary Garden on November 17. The other 
four attractions will be Percy Hemus, baritone, and Lester 
Donahue, pianist, in December; Lazzari-Wagner-Zanelli 
Trio with Frank La Forge, January; Kathleen Parlow, 
violinist, February, and the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, 
April. The series is to be given this year in the Majestic 
Theater For its regular bimonthly Friday morning 
programs the society has changed its hall from the Elks 
Auditorium to the Steele-Myers Auditorium, an improve- 
ment in every way. The first program of the year was 
given on October 22, and was in charge of Grace Nichols, 


Mrs. Larry Russell, Emel Verweire and Ethel Doud. 
On October 1, Clara Zollars Bond, local soprano and 
teacher, gave an elaborate musical at the Country Club. 


The local artists taking part were Portia Boyher, pianist; 
Frieda Weingart, soprano; Mrs. Perry Gandy, contralto. 
The last number of the program was Denza’s beautiful 
cantata “Garden of Flowers,” sung by Mrs. Bond, 
Marian A. Rogers, Florence Cleary, and Ethel Doud, with 
Emel Verweire accompanying. ‘ 

An important event of the early season was the appear- 
ance of the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet, November 1. The 
organization was brought to this city by Pau! Bachelor, 
a young man who has studied with these famous Russian 
dancers, and he has closed his Ballet School in this city 
to join them for thre season. The entertainment was well 
attended considering the wet weather and election time, 
and gave good measure to its appreciative audience, Mr. 
Pavley executing his fascinating Gipsy dance not on the 
program, and the Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Charles Elander adding Schubert's “Unfinished” sym- 
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phony to its programmed numbers. The entire offering 
was rare and colorful as to sight and soun 

The University Club is bringing a series ‘of musical 
attractions to the city this year, the two already heard 
having been the Minstrel Harp Entertainers, September 29, 
and the Normandy Singers, October ‘27. The latter named 
rendered a program in the afternoon under the auspices 
of the College Club for the benefit of the Fort Wayne 
Branch of the Indiana Association of Workers for the 
Blind. The College Club opened its season with a recep- 
tion and musical at the Wolf and Dessauer Auditorium 
on October 9, bringing Ruth Tevis Spencer, of Indianapolis, 
a singer and impersonator of note, who gave the program. 

Giovanni Sperando, Italian tenor and hero of the late 
war, and Hugo Hagen, Norwegian pianist, gave a program 
October 19 at the Wayne Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, under the auspices of the Epworth League. 

Kay M. Spencer presented two of her pupils, Beatrice 
Bentz and Frederick Carlton Zimmerly, in recital at Elk’s 
Auditorium on October 25.- Miss Bentz has a singularly 
sweet high soprano, and gave her varied program in pleas- 
ing syle. Mr. Zimmerly, a popular local tenor, was 
especially happy in his rendition of Mary Turner Salter’s 
song cycle. The accompanist was Helen Kincade-Quimby, 
who gave very adequate assistance at the piano. 

Constance Underhill, a talented violin student who has 
studied several years with Emil Bouillet of this city, has 
opened a studio in the Old National Bank Building. Miss 
Underhill also has a class at Angola, Ind., and has charge 
of the violin department in the public schools of that place. 

A beautiful set of chimes presented to the First Presby- 
terian Church of this city by Edward F. Yarnelle, in 
memory of his wife, was dedicated October 17. Rev. 
Robert Little, pastor, took for his text for the dedicatory 
sermon “God's Minstrels.” The bells were constructed by 
the Meneely Bell Company, of Troy, N: Y., and were 
installed by Chester Meneely, who gave a concert of hymn 
tunes and other well known tunes on them Monday eve- 
ning, October 18. The bells, ten in number, were played 
at the dedicatory service by a son of the donor, W. Page 
Yarnelle, who is to be the regular player on week days 
and Sundays. The generous gift is an appreciable addition 
to the musical life of the city. Mr. Yarnelle, the donor, 
has for many years given to the public the sweetest tenor 
voice of this community, and was a member of the Haydn 
Quartet which sang together for a quarter of a century. 
He is the father of Mrs. Hugh G. Keegan, president of 
the Morning Musical Society. 

Fort Worth, Texas, October 20, 1920.—A _ splendid 
audience greeted Enrico Caruso Tuesday night when he 
appeared at the Coliseum in the first concert he has ever 
given in Texas. The concert was under the management 
of the Harmony Club and although it has brought many 
great artists to the city, this concert far exceeded in 
size any previous event, fully 8000 people being cared for 
with perfect ease. People came from all over the State 
and also from other states to hear the great singer, and 
the enthusiastic greeting and the attention of the audience 
was a testimony of the appreciation and admiration of 
the singer’s marvelous art. 

To his first number, “Che Gelida Manina” from “La 
Boheme,” he was forced to sing four encores and respond 
to numerous returns. His singing of “Una Furtiva Lagri- 

a” from “L’Elisir d’Amore” called forth the same out- 
bursts of applause from the audience which would not be 
satisfied until he had responded with several more 
encores. The closing exquisite gem of the evening was 
his singing of “Vesti La Guibba” from “Pagliacci” which 
was received with rounds and rounds of applause by 
the audience which would not leave the auditorium until 
Mr. Caruso had returned again and again. 

The program was opened by Albert Stoessel, violinist, 
whose refined playing and perfect art will linger in the 
memories of those who heard him. He was greeted with 
generous applause to which he generously responded. 
Alice Miriam displayed a soprano voice of beautiful 
quality in her singing of the aria, “Depuis Le Jour” from 
“Louise” and later in a group of English songs and the 
aria “Un Bel Di” from “Madame Butterfly.” Salvatore 
Fucito, accompanist for Mr. Caruso, and Louis Grunberg 


accompanist for Miss Miriam and Mr. Stoessel, proved 
themselves to be real artists. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., October 21, 1920.—The first 


concert of the Mary Free Bed Guild concert course was 
given last evening in Powers’ Theater, the artists being 
Charles Hackett, tenor, and Raoul Vidas, violinist, with 
Maurice Eisner at the piano. Mr. Hackett won his audi- 
ence with his opening phrase, and proved himself the artist 
in every way. Mr. Vidas pleased by the beauty of his tone; 
his technic was equal to all the demands madé upon it. 

A very important announcement for the cultural life of 
the city, is of a combined concert and lecture course to be 
put on by the Grand Rapids Teachers’ Club. It will bring 
Olga Samaroff, pianist, and Hans Kindler, cellist, in joint 
recital on November 22; the Teachers’ Chorus of 150 
voices, led by John W. Beattie, president of the National 
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Supervisors’ Conference, and head of the Public School 
Music in Grand Rapids, will give a program of old Christ- 
mas music in December; Dr. Marion Burton, the new 
president of the University of Michigan, will lecture in 
February, and the Bolm Ballet Intime with the Little Sym- 
phony will appear in March. 

The first concert in the course arranged by Maurice 
White and William Morrissey took place in the Armory on 
October 9. A crowded house greeted Geraldine Farrar and 
assisting artists, Ada Sassoli, harpist, and Edgar Schofield, 
baritone. Miss Farrar was in fine voice, and aroused the 
enthusiasm of her audience, as did also Mr. Schofield, with 
his beautiful voice and his sympathetic interpretations. Miss 
Sassoli was heartily welcomed at this, her second appear- 
ance in Grand Rapids. The accompanist, Claude Gotthelf, 
added greatly to their artistic success. 

The St. Cecilia Society has had two meetings, the second 
one, on October 5, being a recital by the artist members— 
Stella Hibbard Osborne, pianist, formerly of Chicago, and 
Mrs. F, R. Lusk, soprano, who is also a newcomer to our 
musical circles. 

Something which is arousing great interest in music 
throughout the city is a music memory contest which has 
been inaugurated by J. W. Beattie. A list of fairly well 
known compositions is published with the suggestion that 
six or seven be learned each week. A concert will be given 
just before the holidays, and prizes are to be awarded in 
the form of victrolas, records and instruments, to the per- 
son who can name the most compositions and their com- 
posers, the numbers to be chosen from this list. The con- 
test is open to all residents of Grand Rapids, one section 
for children and another for adults. The Music Dealers’ 
Association, the St. Cecilia Society, the theaters, the public 
and private schools, and the organists of the city are all 
co-operating, and are giving the people a chance to hear 
these numbers. The music memory contests have been held 
in some schools and clubs, but Grand Rapids is probably the 
first city to make its contest a civic affair. 

Grass Valley, Cal., October, 26, 1920.—An excellent 
musical program was rendered at the Congregational 
Church, October 21. The program consisted of vocal and 
instrumental selections with many of Grass Valley’s most 
prominent singers and musicians participating. Those ap- 
pearing on the program were Louis Hooper, Ray Fuller, 
Madeline Edwards, Veda Griffiths, Edric Crase, Lorene 
Griffiths, Reta Fuller, Minnie Phillips, E. Delevan, Bernice 
Argal, Katie Adams, Bernice Quick, Florence Bennallack, 
Helen Hammill, Mr. Lindstrom and Mr. and Mrs. Crowell. 

Homer Smith, an accomplished pianist, has just returned 
from a tour of the world, and will give many entertaining 
recitals this season. 

Jackson Centre, Pa., October 24, 1920.—The Ladies’ 
Aid Society of the’ Presbyterian Church presented William 
Wylie, tenor, and Hazel Clinger, contralto, in joint recital 
last evening. Mr. Wylie disclosed a tenor voice of rare 
sweetness, with the richness of a baritone and was very 
generous with his encores. Miss Clinger, who comes from 
Columbus, Ohio, has a fine contralto voice which showed to 
best advantage in her operatic numbers. Both artists were 
enthusiastically received by a large audience, which showed 
its appreciation by enthusiastic applause. 

Joplin, Mo., November 1, 1920.—The Maier-Pattison 
duo-piano recital, under the auspices of the Fortnightly 
Music Club, at the High School Auditorium, October 21, 
was not only the first of its kind, but one of the most 
thoroughly enjoyed of any number the local organization 
has brought to this city. The ensemble work of these two 
artists is really remarkable, and every number on the pro- 
gram was so thoroughly. enjoyed that Franck’s prelude, 
fugue and variations, and Chabrier’s “Espano” were added 
at the close. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. O. Scoville of this city are in receipt of 
word of the recent successful debut of their daughter Helen, 
at Aeolian Hall, New York. Her career as a pianist will 
be watched with much interest by her many friends of this 
city. 

Leta Morris recently presented her pupil, May Ramsey, 
at McMillan Hall, in an artistically rendered program. 

When the fine audience assembled at the New Joplin 
Theater on October 25 to hear Leopold Godowsky in a 
piano recital, and learned he had failed to make railway 
connections in St. Louis, and could not be present, nat- 
urally there was general disappointment. A little later it 
was stated he had left St, Louis in an airplane, and to the 
disappointment was added alarm for the pianist’s safety. 
Next day, R. L. Burke, under whose management the 
recital was to be given, received a message from Mr. God- 
owsky’s manager stating that when they discovered it 
would be impossible to make the railway connections at 
St. Louis, a telegraphic contract was made with an airplane 
company to meet Godowsky at St. Louis and carry the 
pianist to Joplin in time to fill his engagement. However, 
upon the arrival of the pianist at St. Louis, there was no 
one there to meet him, and in spite of his making every 
effort to obtain another airplane in the city, he found it 
impossible to secure a conveyance of this sort. 
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KUBELIK OPENS AMERICAN 
TOUR IN ST. LOUIS 


Large Audience Finds the Violinist’s Art Broader and More 
Brilliant Than Ever 

St. Louis, Mo., October 15, 1920—After six years ab- 
sence, Kubelik began his American tour at the Odeon on 
Tuesday evening, October 12, with a great audience, three- 
quarters of which were his fellow countrymen who greeted 
him with genuine fervor. Three concertos were given— 
the eighth of Spohr, “In the form of Song Scene;” the 
“first time” presentation of his own concerto No. 1, and 
the D major concerto of Paganini—a truly formidable 
program for any artist. 

It is a different Kubelik from that of six years ago. The 
man and his playing have matured perceptibly. No at- 
tempt at sensationalism was made in his playing. Only a 
gentle dignity in the Spohr concerto, the simple melodies 
brought out in a subdued manner, the full beauty of the 
tone of that wonderful instrument, the $30,000 Strad. -He 
seemed to be sounding out his audience, a very different 
gathering from that of his last appearance in St. Louis, 
when he played at the Coliseum in 1914 with Melba as the 
chief attraction. Then it was a fashionable society audi- 
ence, all restlessness. 

Last night the Odeon held an audience of musicians and 
music loving people, Bohemian largely, hushed and breath- 
less, eager to hear and judge the new Kubelik in old and 
tried tests and in his own work and new role of com- 
poser. At the conclusion of the Spohr, the restrained, 
pent up feelings of the audience broke forth in tumultuous 
applause, which was finally quieted after repeated recalls 
with an encore, the Schubert Wilhelmj “Ave Maria.” Here 
the depth and breadth of his development were evident in 
his broader style and intonation. 

His concerto No. 1 proved to be a reflection of the marks 
the troublous war times left on his heart and his country. 
The work in C Major is classic in form, having three con- 
ventional concerto movements—the first allegro moderato, 
the second slow and songful, andante cantabile, and the 
third a dance, brilliant in the extreme, allegro molto, con- 
cluding with a coda in march time drawn from the first 
motive. The concerto was received with applause that 
amounted to an ovation, the composer being recalled many 
times to acknowledge the tribute to his artistry and genius. 
It is regrettable that thé concerto was given with only the 
piano accompaniment, as Kubelik has written the score for 
full orchestra; but M. Pierre Augieras did his best to 
remedy this with his fine work at the piano. As encores 
Kubelik gave his own “Pierette” and “Melodie” numbers, 
never played here before. 

In the Paganini concerto Kubelik arose to great heights, 
introducing a cadenza written by himself which is pro- 
digiously difficult and equally dazzling. He brought out 
the majesty of the finely drawn tones with placid compos- 
ure, scholarly care and elegance. M. Pierre Augieras 
played a Chopin ballade No. 2 in F major and a prelude 

“Reverie” by Paul Herard. Z. W. B. 








Polyglot Recital by Christine Langenhan 


The newly arrived immigrants at Ellis Island, who num- 
ber thousands and come from every European country, are 
being entertained each Sunday afternoon by a concert given 
by some of the finest orchestras and the better known ar- 
tists in America. The idea originated with Commissioner 
Wallis, who rightly feels that it is as humane as it is sensi- 
ble to make those who will later be American citizens feel 
that they are welcome, and that they will find in America 
an abundance of the good music to which they may have 
been accustomed in their own countries. 

.To the bewildered and often sad and homesick peoples who 
are gathered together at this great immigration depot every- 
thing at first must appear strange and uninviting. It is 
Commissioner Wallis’ motive to remove, as far as possible, 
this impression, and substitute for it the feeling that they 
are among friends who wish to minister to their happiness. 
Nothing could better tend to this than these weekly con- 
certs, and the good they are doing is incalculable. Some- 
times the commissioner has difficulty in arranging a pro- 
gram that will make an appeal to such a polyglot assembly, 
especially when he wishes to entertain them with singing. 

On Sunday, November 14, he had no such difficulty, for 
he had secured the services of the well known soprano, 
Christine Langenhan, who sang to the Ellis Island audience 
in no less than eight languages—French, Spanish, German, 
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Norwegian, Russian, Bohemian, Italian and English. She 
selected from her extensive repertory folk songs and ballads 
of all these countries, and being an accomplished linguist 
she is able to sing them with an appreciation and insight 
which she conveys to her audience. 


National Opera Club Gives French Music 

The regular National Opera Club insignia, consisting of 
the white and gold banner of the club, the marble bust of 
the founder and president Katharine Evans Von Klenner, 
and the big American flag, all gave evidence of its being 

“Armistice Day” anniversary when the club met, at the 
Astor Gallery, November 11. Preceding the program of 
modern French music, President Von Klenner made some 
opening remarks, saying she was “much moved today,” in- 
asmuch as she has just removed to 200 West Fifty-sixth 
street, diagonally opposite Carnegie Hall. Also, she re- 
ferred to an accident which occurred the previous evening, 
when a heavy piece of furniture fell in such a way that 
she was pinned underneath, and but for instant help she 
might have been killed. “Well, the good die young,” étc., 
said she. She mentioned the fact that all the tickets for 
the National Opera Club's Saturday evening subscription 
had been taken but one pair. 

Following the singing of the national anthem, a repre- 
sentative of the Musicat Courter being pressed into serv- 
ice to play it, Boris Paranov played a Debussy prelude, the 
“Cake Walk,” and nocturne, followed as encore with that 
composer’s “Shepherd's Song,” showing clean technic anc 
good style. Emanuel Stieri, a baritone with superb, ringing 
voice and true Italian style, sang “Vision Fugitive” finely. 
“Current Events in Music” were related by Leila Troland 
Gardner, keeping the members posted as to everything up 
to date. Masa K, Lostakova, grand opera dramatic so- 
prano from Prague, sang an aria by Saint-Saéns, as well 
as two of his Persian melodies, with opulent voice and 
broad style. 

Guests of honor were Eva Grippon, recently arrived 
from France, who said a few words in French to the as- 
sembly; Mme. Carlo Polifeme, president of the Société des 
Femmes de France, and William C. Carl, whose connection 
with French music has brought him many honors. 


Arthur Elwood Bulgin Dead 


Arthur Elwood Bulgin, a young baritone; whe was born 
at Three Rivers, Mich., died at Sunnyside, Wash., on Octo- 
ber 9. He was twenty-three years old and a son of Elwood 
Bulgin, the noted evangelist. At the time of his death he 
was with his father assisting him in his work. 

Arthur Bulgin married Helen Chase, for many years 
accompanist and coach for Oscar nag Mr. Bulgin met 
Miss Chase while studying at the Saenger studios. They 
were married in 1917. On October 9, while hunting at 
Sunnyside with his father and two friends in the morning, 
Mr. Bulgin was accidentally shot by one of the hunters 
and died immediately. His home was in Portland, Ore., 
from where the funeral took place on October 16. Last 
spring Mr, Bulgin was with the Gallo English Opera Com- 
pany in the revival of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas and 
achieved great success. He had endeared himself to many 
friends here and in the West. He leaves a father, mother, 
brother and widow. 


An Interesting MacDowell Club Program 


Winifred Byrd, pianist; George Rasely, tenor, and Claire 
Rivers Moody, accompanist—these three artists presented 
the program at the MacDowell Club on November 2. A 
delightful program it was and the small rooms of the club 
were well filled. Vahrah Hanbury, soprano, was booked 
to appear, but, unable to be present, Mr. Rasely took her 
place. 

Miss Byrd at the piano is indeed a wizard and executed 
her various numbers exquisitely; she played a Debussy 
group, a number by Moussorgsky and the “Blube Danube 
Waltz” as arranged by Schulz-Evler. Mr. Rasely 
was in good voice and both he and Miss Boyd were obliged 
to add encores. At the piano Miss Moody also received 
her share of the applause, well deserving it for her splen- 
did accompaniments. 


The Wayfarers Give Concert 


On November 11 last, “The Wayfarers,” the choral or- 
ganization of which Alberto Bimboni is director, presented 
a pleasing program which a good sized audience thoroughly 
enjoyed. Alice Miriam, the well known soprano, sang 

“Depuis le Jour” (from “Louise”) and a group—“The Lit- 
tle Winding Road,” Landon-Ronald; “My Native Land” 
(in Russian), Gretchaninow; “Chanson 'Triste,” Duparc; 

“Ecstasy,” Walker-Rummel, and as an encore that ever 
popular song of Frederick Vanderpool, “Values.” 

Guido Villetti sang two groups. 


Hill’s “Aesop Fables” Out Soon 


J. Fischer & Bro. will soon issue Mabel Wood Hill's 
“Aesop Fables.” This work is unique and original, up to 
date in melodic and harmonic treatment, and such singers 
as have seen the manuscript are enthusiastic over it. “The 
Gull” and “Captain Bing” are both by this composer, and 
are found on many recital programs. 


Robert Quait Sings “Light” 

At his Aeolian Hall, New York, recital on October 5, 
Robert Quait, the tenor, sang with telling effect John Prin- 
dle Scott’s sacred song, “Light.” Mr. Quait already has 
used this number twice at the West End Collegiate Church, 
and calls it “a real song.” 


A Sandy Lake Date for William Wylie 


William Wylie, the tenor, was scheduled to sing at Sandy 
Lake, Pa., on October 23. After an appearance in New 
York, the critic of the Herald of that city, said that he has 
a good voice, sweet and of wide range, ample in volume, 
his enunciation is distinct, and he sings with intelligence, 


Organ Recital at Princeton 
Princeton, N. J., November 1, 1920.—The first of a se- 
ries of Fortnightly Vesper Recitals took place at Proctor 
Hall yesterday afternoon. Alexander Russell, organist 
and director of music at Princeton University, furnished 
the interesting program. 
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Mlirson s Hamlin 
PIANO 


Mason & Hamlin Co. 
Gentlemen 

Having sung to various makes 
of pianos in accompaniment, 
I have, as you know, decided 
to use the Mason & Hamlin ex- 
clusively, and have also pur- 
chased, as you know, a Mason 
& Hamlin Grand for my home. 


Facts count louder than 
words and so the facts show 
my preference for the Mason 
& Hamlin above all others, 
better than any words I could 
write. But let me express my 
deep admiration for the beauti- 
ful and noble tone quality, the 
singing capacity, the irresistible 
appeal of the Mason & Hamlin 
Piano. ‘To me it is facile prin- 
ceps among all pianos of the 
world. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) ROSALIE MILLER 
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Van Grove on Tour with Mary Garden 


On October 25, Isaac Van Grove left for a concert tour 
with Mary Garden, which will keep him busy until Christ- 
mas. After the holidays, Mr. Van Grove will fill some 
additional dates, but he expects then to open a New York 
studio where he will coach singers. 

Mr. Van Grove comes from Chicago and has played for 
most of the great artists, including Zimbalist, Ysaye, 
Jacobsen, Thibaud, Dambois, Van Vliet, Bonci, Stracciari, 
Macbeth and others. He believes that the qualifications of 
an accompanist are much the same as those of a conductor 





ISAAC VAN GROVE, 


Pianist and accompanist. 


In accompanying, instrumentation should be indicated on the 
piano and that, of course, requires an efficient knowledge 
of orchestration. The pizzicato of the strings and the stopped 
notes of the horns, as well as the blare at the trumpet, he 
believes, can be expressed on the piano with especially 
good effect in the accompaniments. The fine sense ot 
rhythm and phrasing that a conductor must possess, his 
knowledge of bowing and of the different orchestral in- 
struments—all help to make accompaniments more inter- 
esting. Mr. Van Grove says this is done by thinking out 
these effects and then transmitting them through the fin- 
gers. At any rate, he has proven the correctness of his 
ideas in his own work. 


Macbeth Delights Augusta 

Augusta, Ga., November 3, 1920.—Florence Macbeth was 
the visiting artist for the first concert of the series held 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Club tonight. The 
Grand Theater was filled with a most enthusiastic audience 
which insistently demanded encores after almost every 
number. 

Miss Macbeth displayed a coloratura soprano‘ of ex 
quisite quality and crystalline clearness of tone, which, 
with her delightful charm won over everyone of her hear 
ers. Her program consisted of groups of old and modern 
French songs; of English, Italian, Russian and Swedish; 
modern English-American compositions and two arias 
“Oh Luce di Quest’ Anima” from “Linda di Chamounix” 
and the “Bell Song” from Delibes’ “Lakme.” 

Although the singer was new to Augusta, the accompan 
ist, George Roberts was not, he having been heard in con- 
cert two seasons ago. He gave Miss Macbeth splendid 
support thereby assisting in the evening’s enjoyment. 

Rx 


Kreisler Plays Godowsky Composition 


Fritz Kreisler giving his first New York recital of the 
season before a capacity house, paid a compliment to his 
friend and colleague, opold Godowsky, by using the 
famous pianist’s composition “Wienerisch” on his pro- 
gram. In commenting on this concert H. T. Finck said in 
the Evening Post: “Godowsky’s ‘Wienerisch’ evoked the 
spirit of Schubert, Lanner and the whole Strauss family. 
This piece made its mark with the audience.” In the 
Brooklyn Eagle, W. B. Murray wrote: “There is a mine 
of music in Godowsky’s ‘Wienerisch’.”” At the most re- 
cent joint appearance in New York of Godowsky and 
Max Rosen, the young violinist played “Wienerisch” and 
a waltz by Godowsky, both of which were received with 
great enthusiasm. 


American Institute’s Calendar of Lectures 


Kate S, Chittenden, dean of The American Institute of 
Applied Music, of New York, has issued a Calendar of 
the Free Lectures and Classes for Students, season 1920- 
21, this being the thirty-fifth season of the institution. 
Most of these affairs, which include such diverse musical 
subjects as harmony, sight reading, history of music, 
folk songs, opera lectures, oratorio, clavichord music, etc., 
occur Wednesday at twelve noon. Coming lectures (all 
on Wednesday) include: November 24, lecture by Alfred 
W. Martin on “The Supreme Poem of Music”’—Robert 
Browning’s “Abt Vogler ;” December 8, lecture by Amelia 
V. Ende on “The Kinship of the Arts;” January 10, 
lecture recital by Walter L. Bogert on “Folk Songs;” 
February 2, lecture by Marion Bauer on “Primitive Art 
Impulse”—an analysis of man’s instinctive sense of forms, 
with special reference to rhythm and melody; February 
16, lecture recital by Mrs. George Lee Bready on “The 


Blue Bird” (Maeterlinck-Wolf); March 2, lecture recital 
by Mrs. George Lee Bready on “Samson and Delilah ;” 
March 16, lecture recital by Walter L. Bogert on “The 
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Origin of the Oratorio;” March go, lecture recital b 
Walter L. Bogert on “The Development of the Oratorio ;” 
April 13, lecture recital by Lotta Van Buren with a pro- 
gram of clavichord music selected from the works of 
John Sebastian Bach, his three sons, Wilhelm Friedemann, 
Carl Philip Emanuel, Johan Christopher, and his nephew, 
Johan Ernst. 

Special invitations are sent for faculty recitals, students’ 
public recitals and receptions. Informal recitals by pupils 


are private. 


SOME FOLKS SEEM TO HAVE BEEN 
BORN UNDER A LUCKY STAR 


(Continued from page 10.) 


London, returning to Brussels for the opera in the summer, 
when she will sing other roles as well as “Lakme.” 


Her Season oN Tus Sipe or THE ATLANTIC. 
* HIS season will commence with concerts in Canada 
and will include a goodly number of appearances. 
The early part of the new year she will again be heard in 
an Aeolian Hall recital. 

Miss de Treville’s program this season will include a num- 
ber of the old folk songs she brought over from her home, 
as well as some lovely modern ones by Belgian composers 
whom she claims are not so well known as they might be. 

“The most familiar to Americans are Gentry and Franck, 
and they are sometimes considered French. I have some 
beautiful things by Theodore Ysaye, also new songs by 
D'Hardelot who has also given me a very charming light 
opera she wrote recently. Of course, works by Dubois and 
Rasse will find a place on my programs. The folk ‘songs 
will be interesting because many are just as I have jotted 
them down from the singing peasant. “Oh!” she exclaimed 
suddenly, “I almost forgot! I shall do some lovely things 
also by a delightful, little Bohemian composer called Pro- 
schaska, who was attending the Olympic games at Ant- 
werp. The day after I had left Brussels, he arrived there 
tc see me, but unfortunately it was too late—I had gone.” 


Maude Tucker Doolittle a Real Artist . 


Maude Tucker Doolittle, who gave a successful piano 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening of October 16, is one 
of those splendid examples of real musicianship. After 
rounding up her studies in Europe, Mrs. Doolittle re- 


turned to her native Middle West and for several years 
position at 


held a prominent Oberlin, Ohio. However, 





MAUDE TUCKER DOOLITTLE, 
Pianist. 


pressed by numerous admirers to come East, she gave a 
program which displayed her musicianship before a New 
York critical public and very soon firmly established her- 
self as one of the most progressive of metropolitan piano 
pedagogues. She is an artist, sincere, mature and 100 per 
cent. American. Especial mention must be made of her 
playing of Debussy because the writer of this article 
shares, with so many other musicians who have heard her, 
the impression that rarely has the great French master 
been so sympathetically understood or so admirably inter- 
preted. That Maude Doolittle’s talents are fittingly adapted 
to modern musical art has been effectively demonstrated. 
With her graceful yet full toned touch, she imbues each 
composition with imagination, 


Quasdorf Jubilee Coming 


Prof. Paul Quasdorf celebrated his seventieth birthday 
November 6, in Leipzic, where he has taught piano and 
theory at the Royal Conservatory for the past thirty-seven 
years. Many pianists in various parts of the United States 
owe their ability to his guidance, representing as it does 
the methods of his teachers, the celebrated Moscheles, 
Plaidy and Hauptmann. It is intended that a bronze bust 
of himself shall be presented him as soon as the contribu- 
tions from former pupils warrant; Kd6nig, the famous 
sculptor, will execute the work. Contributions may_ be 
sent the firm of Franz Jost, 1 Peterssteinweg, Leipzic, Ger- 
many, and the names of the donors will be published in a 
document to be presented the aged Herr Quasdorf later. 


Alejandro Monestel’s Address Wanted 


The address of Alejandro Monestel, an organist from 
Costa Rica, said to be in New York, is wanted by friends. 
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WHY I WROTE MY BOOK ON THE VIOLA D’AMORE 
By PAUL SHIRLEY 


It seems to me that it was while collecting material for 
my book on the viola d’amore (the love-viol) that I read 
how, during the past century, more than a million and a 
half musical publications had been put forth, not all of them 
books, by any means, but music and books on music. I 
suppose that since I read the statement, this number has 
been materially increased. 

Think of the floods of printers’ ink, the mountains of 
paper, to say nothing of the incredible creative labor, the 
anxiety and worry of the authors who now, for the most 
part, have been forgotten, this represents. How much is 
there now remaining of all this talent, knowledge, ambition, 
good will and pride? What fortunes have been squandered 
in the mere production of this mass of individual output. 
It makes one think of what a great traveller remarked of 
China—that it is in reality one vast cemetery, its teeming 
millions descending beneath the soil, generation after 
generation, to make way for the living of the moment. 

And yet I feel that my little volume, in spite of all this, 
has its right to existence, that it deserves the chance due 
all work done in accordance with a constructive ideal. It 
is not as though my book were one of many presenting the 
same message in various, competitive ways. It has no 
rivals. The last standard work on this subject, “Anleitung 
zum Spiel der Viola d’Amore,” was written by Kral. Its 
author completed it some fifty years ago, around 1870. 
Since then we have made such strides in music in general, 
and specifically in that belonging to some of the older 
instruments, whose individual qualities have given them a 
new lease of life, that the appearance of a new book is 
justified. 

In fact, my book has meant more to me than the mere 
preparation of a school, a system or a method. It stands 
for the possible realization of a high ideal, the accomplish- 
ment of a worthy mission. Every parent loves his own 
child, of course, so I will observe a discreet silence as 
regards what I myself think of my success in carrying out 
my intention. 

There are two different species of values in the world: 
The great material values, which change and shift with 
the changes in world economics and scientific discovery, 
and the changeless and imperishable values of art, of beauty, 
which endure from century to century. These last are the 
real, the positive values of civilization—the great works 
of music, of painting, of poetry, of sculpture. No material 
values can approach these, and it is these which we should 
cherish above all others. 

The instruments which man’s ingenuity has evolved for 
rendering the soul of beauty in sound belong to this 
esthetic heritage. Yet, just as certain schools of painting, 
of poetry—although we admire their extant productions— 
have fallen into undeserved neglect, so it is with instruments. 
It is right that the viola should survive; but it is wrong 
that some of its most lovely individual forms, such as the 
viola d’amore and the viola da gamba, for instance, should 
sink to the respected but inactive level of museum pieces, 

And that is my principal reason for writing my book. 
To insist on the great resources of the viola d’amore, on its 
marvellous beauty of tone, its wonderful capability for 
musical expression, which none of the more modern in- 
struments altogether equal. In its own somewhat more 
restricted field it is a worthy companion of the violin and 
the cello, the leading string instruments of the present 
time. It stands for a unique art and deserves a high place 
in our esteem. 

The nucleus of my book was a short course of exercises 
prepared for a friend who was studying the viola d’amore. 
During the past few years I extended and completed them 
for publication. I set down directions for the practical 
utilization of this study material, described the instrument, 
told how it should be played. Then tables showing its 
tonal possibilities were added for the benefit of the com- 
poser; the available literature of the viola d’amore was 
carefully listed; an excellent colored plate of the instrument 
was prepared; its text matter was translated into French 
and German; and Frederick H. Martens, the well known 
musicologist, wrote a preface for the book, presenting a 
historical sketch of the viola d’amore. 

It was my intent and desire to produce a clear, simply 
written, yet modernly comprehensive introductory book for 
the study of this old time viola, a real introduction to the 
instrument, which would excite the interest of the student, 
and reveal its possibilities to his intelligence. As regards 
its outward form, I leaned on such standard works as Paul 
Stoeving’s “The Art of Violin Bowing,” and Carl Flesch’s 
“Urstudien fiir Violine.” And for many points of detail 
I have been indebted to the kind advice of musical friends. 

I will make no bones about saying that I regard my own 
instruments as superior to the original viola d’amore. I 
am aware of the fact that it is customary for almost 
everyone to claim that whatever instrument he may possess 
is something quite superior to any other. Yet I will not 
shrink from making the statement I have advanced— 
whether it be accepted or not. For I know that a practical 
test of my violas d’amore would convince any good player 
or violin builder that I am right. 

In the old violas d’amore, as a rule, the inner parts, the 
bassbar, and soundpost are too weak; the neck is too thick, 
and the finger board, bridge and nut are not ‘sufficiently 
rounded. Only in rare cases can the lower strings be 
played individually, and very often the length of the neck 
and that of the body are out of all proportion to each other. 

But I succeeded in overcoming these defects. After long 
continued, patient and consistent effort toward creating a 
more “human” quality of tone, instead of the well known 
nasal viola timbre, and toward making technical display 
and bravura possible, I at length succeeded—thanks to the 
co-operation of an excellent violin builder—in perfecting 
a most satisfactory instrument. 

My working model was the body of a viola d’amore built 
by Johan Anton Stauffer, and dated Vienna, 1779, and to it 
I added all accessory parts according to the rules of modern 
scientific violin building. In this manner the old principle 
of seven played strings, and seven sympathetic strings 
vibrating in sympathy with them, was revived in a thorough- 
ly modern instrument, The result of these experiments 
is a viol which, in my opinion, is able to do. full justice 
to every requirement of composition and expression. And 





it was to make this instrument known and appreciated as 
it ought to be that I wrote my little book. 

I shall be glad to place my own instruments at the dis- 
posal of anyone who is interested in acquiring a viola 
d’amore, according to which he may be able to amend or 
rebuild as he may choose, using them as models. 

My little book has long been the companion of my 
thought and effort. In sending it forth to make its own 
way in the great ocean of publication, I feel that I can 
honestly say that in it I endeavored to carry out a task 
which had been laid upon me. Its writing was a matter of 
noblesse oblige. 


My modest efforts will have their reward 





PAUL SHIRLEY. 


if it serves to arouse a new interest and a wider one in 
that beautiful instrument, the Love Viol. And I also hope 
that its appearance and the inducements it holds forth that 
the viola d’amore player will not always be a rare bird 
among the string artists, will have a tendency to extend the 
very limited literature of the instrument; and that the 
composer, when he realizes its tonal possibilities, will feel 
moved to enrich its repertory by means of his creative 
inspiration. 


Walter Anderson Presents Ada Tyrone 


Among the recent additions to the concert artists and one 
who bids fair to become important, is Ada Tyrone, so- 
prano, being introduced by Walter Anderson. 

Miss Tyrone came from Pittsburgh, where she occupied 
one of the most important church choir positions and was 
in great demand in concerts. She was immediately engaged 
to substitute for Olive Kline at the West End Collegiate 
Church, made famous musically by Florence Hinkle, Arthur 
Middleton, Paul Althouse and Robert Quait. The Calvary 





ADA TYRONE, 


Soprano, 


Baptist Church has secured the services of Miss Tyrone, 
who starts her career auspiciously by making records for 
the Edison Phonograph Company and engagements at the 
Halifax (N. S.) Festival, Providence Glee Club, etc., and 
a New York recital at Aeolian Hall for February 10. 

Lovely in appearance, charm of manner and fine musical 
equipment are the attributes responsible for the success that 
Miss Tyrone is obtaining. 


Vanderpool Songs at Rainy Day Club 


At the Hotel Astor on Wednesday, November 3, the 
Rainy Day Club held its first meeting of the season. 
The music of the program was furnished by William C. 
Gordon, baritone, and Emily Beglin, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. The latter was heard in a 
group of songs by Frederick: W. Vanderpool, who as- 
sisted at the piano. These included “’Neath the Autumn 
Moon,” “The Want of You,” “Values” and “The Light.” 
Miss Beglin was so well received that she had to respond 
to an encore when she pang “Heart to Heart,” a recent suc- 
cess of Mr. Vanderpool’s which is dedicated to the 
singer. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 
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A PERFECT MUSIC LESSON 


How the Fairy Godmother Brought the Great Gift of Music, and How the Children Lived Happily Ever After 


: A long time ago we learned that if a story commenced 
once upon a time” it usually ended “and they lived happily 
ever after.” Well, that is the subject of our story. Re- 
cently, insthe City of New York, the Director of Music, 
encouraged by the fine. spirit of co-operation which was 
manifested by all of the great musical activities of the 
city, conceived the idea which was carried to.glorious frui- 
tion—namely, that of a model lesson in orchestral ensemble. 
Realizing fully that much excellent work was being done 
by the various high school orchestras—of which there are 
twenty-seven—and desiring to complete further this idea, 
we assigned the following musical program to each school: 


Qvertnnge SNA a a nncedveanci vine mecctcchedésccceed Th 

Symphony, Unfinished” Foe taeinProcehs ceeduaheds sean Schubert 
String Ensemble, Andante Cantabile................ Tschaikowsky 
SERN: GUND UIE pad bas 0666-06 chew banks Vanbeins cc Verdi 


Since the first school day of September all the pupils in 
the school orchestras have been conscientiously Jaboring to 
perform this program to the best of their musical ability. 
With an idea to crowning their efforts we brought our 
case to Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, and told him of what we were try- 
ing to do. The result of our conversation was a consent 
on his part to invite 1,500 of these children to a concert 
given by the Symphony Orchestra, at which the same pro- 
gram which the children were studying would be played 
by the expert musicians. Directors of the Symphony So- 
ciety were heartily in accord. with the whole movement, 
and made the concert public. We believe it is the first 
time in the history of school music that any such musical 
event has taken place in exactly this way. It was designed 
in order that these students might consciously acquire a cri- 
terion of correct judgment concerning a perfect orchestral 
ensemble. 

We hear much of the necessity for bringing public schoo! 
music into closer co-operation with the outside musical 
world, and we believe that this event marked an epoch in 
the greater co-operation between public school education 
and the larger cultural development of the community. 


How tHe PLAN Workep Out. 


The City of New York has never provided financial sup- 
port for the development of instrumental music in high 
schools, Practically all of the instruments belong to the 
students, although in many cases the school organizations 
have purchased some of the unusual instruments. The 
musical libraries are entirely financed by the musical and 
general organizations of the schools. Every high school 
gives a public performance once a year, and in most of 
them two public concerts are given—one during the winter 
term, and the other during the spring term. 

For the season 1920-21 we decided that every high school 
would perform the same music, and the program men- 
tioned above was selected, because of the fact that the 
music was well within the capacity of the average per- 
former, It left sufficient latitude for intelligent interpre- 
tation and the necessary technical skill which is required 
for a finished performance. It is well to know that in most 
cases orchestral practice is now programmed as a regular 
subject in our high schools, and if the student devoted two 
hours a week as a minimum to ensemble practice, he re- 
ceives full credit toward his graduation. 

Tae Dream Come True. 

The fact that this testimonial concert was the goal to- 
ward which the individual pupil was working did more 
than any other inspirational element to bring about the 
desired result, enthusiasm ran high. For the first time in 
their musical experience the students realized that the gift 
of the gods was theirs. It is well to pause for a moment 
and reflect on the full meaning of such a mission. What 
are we trying to accomplish? The purpose is evident. It 
gives to the talented pupil not only a rare opportunity for 
inspiration, -but provides a mechanical means for the de- 
velopment of instrumental technic. It gives to the. untal- 
ented pupil a chance to hear the finest music performed in 
a very creditable manner, and after all, the greatest good 
that we can perform is in training the large majority to 
appreciate intelligently the hidden beauties of the great 
subject. School music generally is like a slumbering giant. 
Up to the present we have only scratched the surface of the 
great possibilities, and there is so much left to be done we 
tremble to think of just how we can do it. 

Tue Concert. 

To anyone who sat in the auditorium and studied the 
expressions on the faces of these 1,500 children it must 
have been a revelation. For many of the children it proved 
to be their first experience at the great communion table 
of their art. 

Before each number was performed by the orchestra Mr. 
Damrosch explained the leading themes and the develop- 
ment of these themes, together with a short historical refer- 
ence about the composition and its particular place in the 
field of musical literature. In addition to the numbers 
given above, the orchestra played “Sounds of the Forest, 
from “Siegfried”—a number which the pupils had not re- 
hearsed. It gave them an opportunity to hear the unusual 
effects which are provided by the rare combination of the 
wood-wind and strings in this particular Wagnerian struc- 
ture. Behind it all was the great idea that the real pur- 
pose of public school education through music was being 
performed. It set a standard toward which every school 
system in the country should work, and even though such 
an appertasiey is denied to most school systems, there is 
always something which can be done to broaden the mu- 
sical experiences of our children. 

WirHIn THE ScHoot System. 

There is considerable opportunity for directors of music 

to improve the character of orchestral instruction in the 


high schools. The mere teaching of instruments does not 
guarantee the successful operation of a plan. To be sure 
it is a wonderful contribution as far as the children are 
concerned, but if we mean to retain the orchestra and to 
give children credit toward their graduation for this specific 
practice, it is important that we should carefully plan a 
course of study and a systematic development of the entire 
activity. We have done so in sight reading for the ele- 
mentary and the high school groups; chorus singing has 
been fairly well defined; and musical appreciation has been 
making rapid strides in the direction of successful organ- 
ization and management. Why not do the same thing in 
orchestral practice? It could be worked out successfully 
in the upper grades of the elementary school and in the 
Junior High School, In the larger high school systems we 
could have three groups of players—the junior, the inter- 
mediate and the senior orchestras. The State Departments 
of Education could prescribe a course containing standard 
overtures, the smallest symphonies and other ensemble. 
music which would be within the capacity of the average 
high school group, and at the same time would be part of 
the higher grade musical literature. From this course 
teachers could select and make up a consistent program 
for each term. The pupil’s right to receive school credit 
would depend upon his work in the orchestra. Such a 
plan would not alone raise the standard of orchestral play- 
ing, but would materially increase the efficiency of the 
music department in the average high school. 

At least the plan is well on its way. Others may take 
it up, and if they do it will mean a better kind of music 
not only for our schools but an uplift for the country at 
large. 


Many Re-engagements for Patton 


In addition to many new engagéments for Fred Patton, 
many re-engagements are coming in as a result of his fine 
work last season. Mr. Patton will be heard jn recital in 
Trenton, N. J., November 19, a re-engagement by the same 
management under whose auspices he gave a recital in 
Newburgh last June. On November 30 he will sing “The 
Bells” and “Stabat Mater” with the St. Louis Pageant 
Chorus and Symphony Orchestra, another re-engagement. 
December 2 Mr. Patton sings with the Paterson, N. J., 
Choral Society in “The Redemption ;” December 15, New 
York St. Cecilia Society; December 26, Chicago Apollo 
Club, “The Messiah;” December . 28, Worcester, Mass., 
Oratorio Society, “The Messiah,” a re-engagement from 
last year in the same work with that society; December 30, 
The Oratorio Society of Brooklyn, “The Messiah.” Mr. 
Patton also appears in a return recital with the Newbury- 
port, Mass., Music Club during December. Announcement 
of the singer’s engagements for the new year will be made 
later. 














DEFINITE PUBLIC NEED 


met by the UNIVERSAL SONG 


system of Voice Culture in 
Classes, writes 
HOWARD C. DAVIS 


Director of the School of Music, 
Chautauqua (N. Y.) Institution. 


My dear Mr. Haywood: 


I have followed with interest the dev ‘lopment of 
your unique system of voice culture in classes, 


UNIVERSAL SONG 


I have witnessed its d»monstrated success with actual 
classes and prophesy for it a greatly increasing vogue 
and prosperity. P 

It seems to me that it has three great points of 
contact with the Art and its practice: 

First, the student of limited means would 
study with a master and the master wlio 
is willing to serve these pupils in this 
manner in classes. 
the definitely formulated course of study 
’ for the Supervisor of Music to us: in 

dealing with classes in high schools. 
Third, the formation of classes in less widely 
settled communities. 
upon having met a 
or you and it the 


Second, 


You have my congratulation 
definite public need, and I hope 
most gratifying success. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) H. C. Davis, 


Director of Music, Public Schools of 














Yonkers, .; President, Eastern 
Music Supervisors’ Conference, 1920, 
Opinions from vocal teachers, supervisors, Com- 


munity Service leaders, conductors, etc., will appear 
in this ce regularly. f you wish to learn of the 
practicability of Voice Culture presented in Classes 
or receive on anprovel the text $s write the os 
wood Institute of Universal Song, 810 Carnegie Hall, 
New York, N. Y. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 
(Continued from page 43) 


Freeman, Connie Keefer, Mrs. Swift, Mrs. Joseph C. 
Aylwin. 





Motsei1witscH Proves MAsTeR ArtIsT. 

It is not often one has the privilege of listening to an 
artist in a silence of such perfect and unanimous attention 
as that accorded M. Benno Moiseiwitsch at the Municipal 
Opera House, Oakland, October 15, when he gave a splen- 
did program for the initial concert of the Artists’ Concert 
Series, under the management of Miss Z. W. Potter, and 
auspices of the music section of the Oakland Teachers’ 
Association. He made a genuine and lasting impression 
not only by his splendidly vital work but by reason of his 
exquisite pianissimos and supreme technical skill. Stand- 
ing out as masterpieces of interpretation were Chopin’s 
sonata in B flat minor, Brahms rhapsody in E flat, and 
the Mozart-Liszt “Don Giovanni.” Recalls from the 
crowded audience were insistent and at the conclusion of 
the program encore after encore was demanded; in fact 
the enthusiasm reached the fervor of an ovation. 

The second concert of the series is scheduled for De- 
cember 7, when Pasquale Amato will be the attraction. 


C. F. or M. C. Exects Orricers. 

The president of the California Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. Cecil Frankel, has announced the staff of 
officers of the federation for the year, also the details of 
the national contest for young professional musicians. 

The officers are: first vice-president, Mrs. Mattison B. 
Jones, Glendale; second vice-president, Mrs. E. E. Bruner, 
San Francisco; vice-president-at-large, Bell T. Richie, 
Fresno; corresponding secretary, Hazel Ismond White, Los 
Angeles; recording secretary, Mrs. Clifford Payson, San 
Diego; treasurer, Julius V. Seyler, South Pasadena; au- 
ditor, Anton H. Embs, Berkeley. Department directors: 
education, Charles Wakefield Cadman, Los Angeles; pub- 
licity, Charles C. Draa, Los Angeles, editor Federation 
Bulletin; philanthropy, L. Behymer, Los Angeles. 
Chairmen of committees: public school music, Emma Bart- 
lett, Los Angeles; festival, Llewellyn B. Cain, Eureka; 
course of study, Josephine Crew Alywin, Oakland; church 
music, Grace Widney Mabee, Los Angeles; junior clubs, 
Mrs. Mattison B. Jones, Glendale; printing and publishing, 
Mrs. Alexander Saslavsky, Los Angeles; American music, 
George Edwards, San Francisco; young artist contest, Mrs. 
Philip Zobelein, Los Angeles; extension fund, G. Vargas, 
Oakland; artists and club information bureau, Mrs. Percy 
Brown, Ocean Park; legislation, Mrs. Alfred L. Bartlett, 
Los Angeles. County directors appointed to date are: San 
Francisco, Ethel Johnston; Tulare, Bessie Turner; Stanis- 
laus, Rose H. Ireland; Orange, Clarence Gustin. Several 
chairmen of.standing committees are not yet announced. 

The fourth biennial national contest has for its purpose 
(a) To recognize superior ability of American teachers by 
bringing into prominence their artist pupils; (b) To en- 
courage and inspire music students to greater effort in 
artistic achievement; (c) To give opportunity and pub- 
licity to the most talented young musicians of America 
and to launch them upon a professional career. These 
contests are arranged in the following sequence; state, dis- 
trict, national. State contests shall be held in each state 
between March 1 and April 15; district contests between 
April 22 and May 15; national contest to be held at the 
biennial meeting in the tri-cities, Davenport, Ia., Moline 
and Rock Island, IIL, in the month of June, 1921. 


BerKELEY Musica ASssociATION ANNOUNCES ARTISTS. 


For the eleventh season the Berkeley Musical Associa- 
tion announces five splendid attractions, credit for the out- 
standing excellence of these concerts being due to Julian 

Waybur, secretary, who devotes much time and energy 
to the maintenance of this series. The following artists 
are scheduled to appear during this season: Josef Lhevinne, 
Emilio de Gogorza, the New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Anna Case and Margaret Matzenauer. 


Notes. 

The music section of the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, of which Minnie Mills, director of music at Santa 
Rosa Public School, is president, and Estelle Carpenter, 
music director in the San Francisco public schools, is sec- 
retary, recently gave a program of music and addresses at 
Oakland Technical High School. A feature of the musical 
numbers were three songs by Wallace Sabin, local organ- 
ist and composer, sung by Lowell Redfield, bass. Selec- 
tions were given by the Berkeley Willard School orchestra, 
and vocal numbers by the Girls’ Glee Club of Alameda. 
Interesting talks upon musical subjects were on by 
Charles Allen Lewis; Elias Hecht, of the San Francisco 
Chamber Music Society; Dr. Esther Gaw, S. F. State 
Normal School; C. Will Wood, superintendent of public 
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instruction; Jessie L. na chief of school service, Na- 
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agg = = ae Oaklander, whose creative 
phd has brought him once again to his native city, took 
up the baton of the T. and D. Orchestra, October 24, in 
place of the present leader, Dr. Carlos De Mandil. Mr. 
Forman plays the violin, saxophone, harp and trombone. 
In addition he is a composer of no mean ability. 

A concert of interest at Mills College, not only to stu- 
dents but to their friends also, was given by the Glee Club 
of the University of California, at Lisser Hall, October 22. 

The last concert of the summer series of concerts in 
Lakeside Park, Oakland, by the Municipal Band, under 
the direction of Paul Steindorff, was given Sunday, Octo- 


r 17. 

The 2,100 members of the local branch of the American 
Federation of Musicians staged a most successwul music 
festival and ball in the Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, 
October 20. Most of the bay cities’ prominent musicians 
were interested in the event. 

Talks on the symphonies by Donald B. Clark, illustrated 
on the piano by Helen MacVichie, are being given in 
Wheeler Hall, Berkeley, on the evenings before the sym- 
phony concerts by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 

The University of California Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps Band under the direction of Leroy W. Allen fur- 
nished the program for the regular half hour of music at 
the Greek Theater, Berkeley, October 17. 

Baby Betty Jane Teeple, child mimic dancer, and Bernice 
Claire Jahnigan, child singer, were featured recently at the 
weekly luncheon of the Oakland Advertising Club at Hotel 
Oakland. 

An informal farewell reception to Karl Edmund Rackle, 
concert pianist, was held at the Z. W. Potter Studios, 
Oakland, October 29 

An open air concert, to celebrate the gift of a portable 
bandstand by the citizens of East Oakland, was given 
this week by the Lockwood School Band. ‘John Smith, 
veteran musician and bandmaster, directed. The Lock- 
wood School Band recently carried off first houors at the 
State fair at Sacramento. 

Many East Bay folks thoroughly enjoyed the short but 
triumphant season in San Francisco recently of the Scotti 
Grand Opera Company. 

Abbie Gerrish-Jones, Oakland composer, of national re- 
nown, left recently for Seattle, where she will continue 
her work as composer and also look after the interests 
there of the Pacific Coast Musical Review. 

Vesper organ recitals at Mills College are given by 
William W. Carruth, the college organist, on the first 
Sunday of each month, when the programs are not only 
delightful but educational. 

The gifted little nine year old pupil of Joseph George 
Jacobson, Marian Patricia Cavanaugh, of Alameda, gave 
the entire program at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, for 
the Sunday Half Hour of Music, October 10, when she 
astonished her audience by her interpretative ability and 
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dexterity. This little pianist, also performed admirably in 
a program given a short time ago by the Oakland Club. 

The Z. W. Potter studios, recently opened at 1331 Castra 
street, Oakland, are filling a long- felt want in the rapidly 
growing east bay city. Helene Allmendinger announces 
the opening of her vocal studio at this address. 

Fred. F. Forman, new orchestra leader for the T and D 
Theater, arrived in Oakland, October 13. He announces 
that he is assembling forty first-chair men for the popular 
picture theater orchestra. 

A group of the Presbyterian School Chinese children, 
under the direction of Miss Mills, recently gave a delight- 
ful little program of American and Chinese songs at the 
bedside of John R. Taylor, who is paralyzed (a veteran of 
the Civil War) on the occasion of his seventy-ninth birth- 
day. me A. 1. 

(Continued on page 55) 


Maier to Give Cleveland and Buffalo Recitals 


Guy Maier, who was soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at Haverhill, Mass, on November 14, will also 
appear as soloist with the Cleveland Orchestra at one of 
the popular concerts on February 27. The following day 
he will give one of his children’s recitals in Cleveland. He 
will give a recital for the Chromatic Club of Buffalo, 
N. Y., on February 19, preceding it the day before by one 
in East Aurora, N. Y. He is also booked for a long string 
of individual recital dates in New England in addition to 
his many joint appearances with Lee Pattison, 


Orchestral Date for Dadmun and Rumsey 

Royal Dadmun, baritone, has been engaged by the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra for two performances of the 
Beethoven ninth symphony which will be given in that city 
on December 3 and 4. Ellen Rumsey, the young American 
contralto, who scored another notable success at her recent 
New York recital, has been engaged for the contralto part 
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EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD MUSIC SCHOOL, Inc. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Smale 


REPLIES TO INQUIRERS 





Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space is responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


SALARIES. 

_ “What is the salary of a first violin player and second vio 

lin player in the National Symphony, New York Symphony 

and Philadelphia orchestra?” 

The salaries of violin players in all symphony orchestras (ex- 
cept the Boston organization) is based on the local union rate, 
though the better players are paid a bonus above the rate, accord- 
ing to their value, length of service, etc. 


ScriaBINE’s SONATAS. 

“Will you please inform me if any of Scriabine’s piano 
sonatas are published by any of the big musical publishing 
houses, as I would like to obtain some of them for piano solos? 

I think there are about ten that he wrote.” 

Scriabine’s piano sonatas are not published in this country. You 
may be able to purchase some of them from leading dealers, how- 
ever, though Russian music is very scarce here at present. 

PIANO ARRANGEMENTS, 

“Will you please advise me whether the following pieces are 
yublished for piano solos, and if so their publishers. ‘Pleading,’ 

NV ood; bacchanale, Saint-Saéns; ‘Indian Love Lyric,’ Wood- 
forde Finden; ‘Land of Dreams,’ Driffi; melodie, Lederer; 
‘Maori,’ Tyers; ‘Regrets d'Amour,’ Bright; ‘In a Persian 
Garden,’ Liza Lehman.” 

“Bacchanale,” “Indian Love’ and “Maori” are published as 
lene solos. You can procure them from any of the large music 
shops. 

Copy or PaGEANT WANTED. 

“Will you please tell me where I may obtain a copy of the 
pageant ‘Where Purple Shadows Play,’ written by Mes. Mary 
Hancock? 

They have no record at the Park Theater of any such performance 
having been given. 

FLORENCE STRANG, 

There was in inquiry wooontty for the address of Florence Strang. 
Word has just been received from a reader, that if it is Florence 
Stockwell Strang whose address was desired, she died in Erie, Pa., 
some yore ago. She was contralto at the East Orange Presbyterian 
Church, 


He Must Rest His Voice, 


“I am a tenor, twenty-seven years of age; my voice is of 
robust quality, unusual range and of beautiful quality, every- 
one says, I took vocal lessons with a teacher who is not prom- 
inent and after four months of training began to lose my voice. 
All my high notes went and my voice became heavy and 
throaty. This was probably due to the effort I made in singing. 
Is there any hope that my voice can be restored to its original 
position ?” 

If you had a teacher who allowed you to make an effort in 
singing, you certainly were not being well taught. The best thing 
for you to do is to rest your voice, not attempt to sing, and then 
go to a competent teacher if you wish to keep your voice and have 
it properly trained. Injured voices are more difficult to bring -1nto 
condition than well ones, and whoever you study with will make 
you work slowly, but, it is to be hoped, surely. It would be bet- 
ter to take one lesson a week, or even less, from a teacher who 
knows how a voice should be trained, than to go on and get your 
voice in such a condition that it can never be brought back again. 
You have of course stopped lessons with the incompetent person. 


To Form a CLus 


“I am a young man in the ‘teens and have many musical 
friends. I would like to organize a little musical club in my 
home town and have the meetings at the members’ homes. 
Would you be so kind as to tell me how we could divide three 
hours at our meetings, and the things that would be best for 
young musical people, age fifteen to twenty?” 

It seems as if three hours would be rather a long time for your 
meetings. Why not start with two hours, then you can lengthen 
the time if you choose? 

In the first place, state the object of your club, which is probably 
not only to oo music of interest, but to educate the young people 
in whatever department of music they are studying. In order to 
start your club, you will, I suppose, call upon some of your young 
friends to help you make suggestions as to rules, etc. When 
in connection with these friends you have decided upon your pro- 
gram, then you will be in a position to talk to others whom jou 
wish to become members. Having stated your object, you must 
decide as to the musical abilities of your members, It is well to 
elect officers, a president and secretary at least, so to have the 
club a serious matter, and not just a place for amusement. The 
officers you can name, and afterwards let the members elect them. 
If it is necessary to have any dues, make them as small as pos- 
sible. Your object being partly educational, you should spend part 
of your evenings in having someone read aloud from a practical 
book on music, after which questions could be asked and a. little dis- 
cussion take place. Your soloists will then give a program with 
some ensemble playing, duet singing, or whatever the young musi- 
cians are mart of doing. A short time for social conversation, 
talking over what has been done ought to make your meetings 
pleasant and profitable; if you do this all in a serious way. Do 
not be afraid to haye your members play or sing, it may not be 
the finished work of older musicians, but if each one tries to do 
his or her best, your programs will be enjoyed. 


GerMAN Books on Music. 


“I am a musician and have been studying German, so to be 
able to read some of the books about music written in that 
language. Could you tell me if there is anyone who would like 
to dispose of some books that would be of interest and. as- 
sistance to me? Thank you in advance.” 

The Information Bureau .often hears of opportunities of pur- 
chasing books, music and, even musical a t just at 
the moment only knows of some books. Mrs. H. C., Lott, 912 
West 20th ‘Street, Los Angeles, California, has the following col- 
lection to dispose of, so write to her personally: “Geschichte der 
“*Musikalisches Conversations- Lexikon,” Men- 


Musik,” Ambros; 
del, twelve volumes; “Literatur der Musik,” Forkel, two volumes; 
“Geschichte der Musik,” Franz Brendel; Lexikon," Gerber; “En- 


cyclopedie-Reissmann,” "Gustave Schilling,” eight volumes; “Geschichte 
der Musik,” Langhans, two volumes; “Fuhrer durch den Konzert- 
saal,” Kretzschmar, three volumes; “Gluck und die Oper,” Adolf 
Bernhard Marr, two volumes; ‘‘Dictionnaire-Rousseau,” two 
volumes. 
Meptner’s SoNnATAS. 


“Will you please inform me if any of Medtner’s sonatas 
could be obtained? be, was (or,is) a great Russian composer.’ 
Medtner’s t blished in Russia and the Information 

Bureau is informed that they cannot be obtained in this city. G. 
Schirmer. has ordered some from Stockholm, but there are no 
means of knowing when they will reach New York. There have 
been many requests for them. 








Rogers Prepares Interesting Program 

Francis Rogers, assisted by Bruno Huhn, was scheduled 
to give a gn, recital in Sprague Memorial Hall, New 
Haven, Conn., Tuesday, November 9. His program con- 
sisted of three groups of songs, classic Italian, classic 
and modern — and modern songs with English texts. 
Mr. Rogers teaches singing one day, each week at the 
Yale School of Music, where his class already is entirely 
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full. His New York class is almost complete. The date 
of his Aeolian Hall recital is set for the afternoon of 
December 4. 


New Cellist of Letz Quartet Arrives 


Lajos Shuk, cellist, has recently arrived from Europe, 
where Hans Letz engaged him on his recent visit to that 
country as cellist of the Letz Quartet. He is said to be 
both a splendid cellist and amiable personality, which 
counts for much when it is considered how the members 
of a string quartet are thrown together. Already over 
sixty dates have been booked by Manager Daniel Mayer. 

Mr. Letz brought with him two new quintets by the 
late es Bruch, which will be heard during the season. 
The Letz Quartet, judging by its bookings, seems to have 
fallen heir to the Kneisel Quartet’s clientele. 
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Sorrentino Scores With Neapolitan Songs 


The Lewiston Journal, Me., recently contained a long 
notice of Umberto Sorrentino’s singing at the Lewiston 
City Hall, from which the following extracts are taken: 


The flashing smile, the intensely black and eloquent eyes and the 
altogether unusual and romantic appearance of "Washerts Sorrentino 
will long stand out in memory, as will also the magnetic charm 
of his singing. 

On a bare stage, which afforded no setting, Sorrentino was able 
‘to produce the most dramatic and vivid effects, With such com- 
plete abandon he threw himself into the spirit and characterization 
of his music that he seemed quite oblivious of the lack of stage 
settings. His own keen imagination supplied them and enabled him 
to suggest them to his audience, so thet every number, and par- 
ticularly the operatic arias, were wonderfully vivid bits of music 
drama. His mellifluous and emotionally colorful tenor lent itself 
perfectly to his impassioned singing of the aria from “La Tosca.’ 
[he audience listened breathlessly to the lovely plaintive strains 
which introduce it and thrilled with the passionately tragic climax; 
the same aria that has thrilled audiences in the leading opera 
houses of the world, as Sorrentino sang it. 

Temperament is Sorrentino’s dominating characteristic and _ it 
expresses itself through a voice of natural melody, refined and em- 
bellished with all that is best in the art of song. Culture has 
not dulled the spontaneity and youthful effervescence of Sorren- 
tino’s song, but its exuberance is finely tempered with the taste 
and discrimination of the true student. So perfectly controlled 
is Sorrentino’s voice that it all seems a gift of nature—those deli- 
cate gradations of tone, spun out to the merest thread of melody, 
that lovely, smoothly flowing legato and the contrasting vibrancy 
and resonance of the full voice, the tender inflections, the loveli- 
ness of expression and the warm melodiousness were a delight. 
These qualities seemed especially suited to the emotional songs of 
Tosti, of which there were several. 

But it was in the group of Neapolitan songs that Sorrentino 
was most fascinating and took his audience by storm. They came 
straight from the joyous heart, the naiye, sunny, volatile nature of 
Italy, They were full of smiles and sighs, of intoxicating rhythms 
and dreamy sweetness, of badinage and sentiment. The gayest strains 
had their little undertone of plaintiveness. Sorrentino gave an- 
other of the Italian street songs—a comic song this time—and then, 
as the applause showed no signs of abating, he sang the famous 

“sob song” from “Pagliacci,” a triumph of vocal art and the musi- 


cal gem of the evening. 
. 


Falk Shows Powers of High Order 


Jules Falk has been giving a number of successful re- 
citals during the early fall season. On September 30 he 
played to a capacity audience in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler in Detroit, and the following day the News of 
that city said: ‘ ‘Mr. Falk’s work shows deep musicianship 
and sympathetic insight. His best work was done in the 
Handel sonata and in the Wieniawski concerto. In these 
he showed powers of very high order.” The evening of 
October 8 found the violinist in Jacksonville, Ill, in the 
music hall of the Illinois Woman's College, which appear- 
ance was reviewed in two of the papers in this manner : 

Falk seemed at his best and entranced the crowd with his artistry. 
Undoubtedly the violinist’s art broadens as years pass. He has 
appeared here before and each time his hearers declare him more 
masterful than the last. pomrerere Courier, October 9. 


His program was a varied one and served to show his mastery of 
the violin. Several of the numbers revealed to good advantage Mr. 
Falk's splendid technic, but it is the haunting soulful quality of 
his playing that appeals, and which one carries away with the 
feeling that one has heard a real artist.—Jacksonville Daily Journal, 
October 9. 





Zendt Charms in Jenny Lind Program 


In a program in honor of Jenny Lind, Marie Zendt, the 
gifted Chicago soprano, won the praise of press and public 
alike at Augustana College, Rock Island (Ill.), at which 
time the critics had the following to say: 


Augustana Chapel held an audience last evening that filled it, 
to hear the first artist concert given in commemoration of the 
hundred anniversary of the birth of Jenny — Mrs. Zendt ren- 
dering a well selected program, and with fine soprano voice 
worked her hearers to a high pitch of ah A the recital was 
a real treat.—Moline Daily Despatch, October 7, 1920. 


Marie S. Zendt, soprano of Chicago, rendered a program of the 
noted singer Jenny Lind’s favorites. Mrs. Zendt came highly 
recommended, has a sweet voice and song the old numbers satis- 
factorily and understandingly.—Rock Island Argus, October 7, 1920. 





Margaret Romaine a Birmingham Favorite 


Margaret Romaine made her annual fall visit to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., recently, singing at the Jefferson Theater. 
The concert was held under the auspices of the Music Study 
Club, and the press of Birmingham was warm in its con- 
gratulations to Miss Romaine and the Music Study Club 
for the success of the recital. The critic of the Birming- 


ham News said in part: 
When she stepped upon the plage and after the applause had 
she that in place of the opening number of 
“Manon,” she would sing, by special 
request, the Musetta Waltz Song from ‘‘La Boheme,” and at the 
end of the program, also by request, Tosti’s “‘Good Bye,” there was 
a storm of applause, for the au ience knew that a treat was in store 
for it. It was in “La Boheme” and in the interpretation of the 
untrammeled Musetta that Miss Romaine gained her first laurels. 
The spirit which she puts into her interpretation of the grisette is 
full of exuberant charm. Of course, her si ge presence also is 
a great asset to Miss Romaine. Not only p. is American artist 
ty—others have been prett uch too—but she “7 more than that. 
a at is sympathetic, =e a tou <. witchery, and strangely radiant. 

It is evident that, above all, rsonality. 
though in her rendition 4 = usetta Waltz, Miss Romaine 
had a fine ppersanity, she displayed a voice far more ample in 
volume and f reated in its resonance than one usually hears in 


(Contained on page 54.) 





the gavotte from Massenet’s 
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| REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC | 








THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, LONDON 


Tarantella, by Agide Jacchia 

The former conductor of the Milan and Montreal Opera Com- 
pany, as well as the Century Opera Company, confrere of Mas- 
cagni, knows how to play the piano, if this piece is any indication. 
It runs along in fast tempo, light and full of spontaneous pas- 
sages, coming to a brilliant close. About grade three. 


“The Trumpeter,” “The Old Countrie,” “Sailor Laddie’— 
Songs by Benjamin Whelpley 


“I blew, I blew, I blew, 

The trumpet loudly sounding; 

I blew, I blew, I blew, 

The heart within me bounding; 

The world was fresh and fair, yet dark—with wrong, 
And men stocd forth to conquer at the song I blew. 
The field is won; the minstrels loud are crying, 
And all the world is peace; and I am dying; 
Yet this forgotten life was not in vain! 

Enough if I alone recall the strain, I blew 

Recall the strain I blew.” 

This poem by Thomas Wentworth Higginson has been set to finely 
appropriate music by the Boston composer. Of course, there is 
much trumpet music in the accompaniment, as is micet. It moves 
on at first with vigor, then with sad impressiveness, and finally at- 
tains triumph on the last lines, which die away to the trumpet call. 

“The Old Countrie” is a sea song, having to do with Falmouth 
and the wish “that I was there today.” 

“Sailor Laddie,” likewise a sea song, tells about London City 
and Port Mahon. It is a song of rapid movement, sure to please 
if well sung. Ali these songs are to had for high or low voice. 


“Same as You an’ Me,” by Gustave Ferrari 

_ This song is in a quiet, pensive style, with soft and pretty figure 
in the piano accompanitnent, t is the song of an adoring mother, 
describing her babe, ending with “Why, ev'rybody loves the boy, 
jest same as you an’ me.” A pretty lullaby, indeed. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO.,, CINCINNATI, 
_ NEW YORK, LONDON 
Two Songs, by Carl Hahn —“A Sign at Twilight” and “The 
Voice of the Chimes” (Sacred Song) 

The purple-green-yellow title-page, on white background, attracts 
attention to “A Sign,” the text being by Mary Leefe Laurence. It 
is in quiet mood, contemplative, most of it to be sung softly, the 
melody graceful, with phrasing-marks indicated. 

“O child of earth dost thou not know 
The all-creative unseen hand hath wrought 
The picture there for you?” 

Throughout the accompaniment is of unusual beauty, and it is 
for high or low voice. : 

“The Voice of the Chimes” has as its front page a brown colored 
church steeple, with bells ringing, and_ swallows flying about the 
trees, and is meant for church use at Christmas. E, Deacey wrote 
this verse, and the composer at the outset gives out four measures 
of chime-effect, which also occurs later during the song. The 
text—“‘Come, all ye faithful’—introduces a_ strain of the well 
known Christmas hymn, and the same idea is used in the text, 
“Onward Christian Soldiers.”” It is a very effective church song, 
and is sure to be used at the fast-approaching Christmas season. 
Carl Hahn is known as conductor of important choral societies, as 
a solo cellist of reputation, and a composer who has proven his 
mettle on many occasions, and these songs will add to that repu 
tation. 


HUNTZINGER & DILWORTH, NEW 
YORK 


“Spring's Yesteryear,” Duet for Soprano and Tenor, by Lily 
Strickland 


The dedication “To Nevada and Reed Miller’’ reminds one that 
the composer of this duet is a first cousin of Mr. Miller, the 
widely known tenor. This is an animated song, tripping along in 
six-eight tempo, the soprano b-ginning the melody, the tenor imi- 
tating it three measures later. Throughout this is a_ characteristic, 
that one voice canonically imitates its range is 
medium for both voices. 


“Jesus, Thou Joy of Loving Hearts,” Song, by Florence 
Turner-Maley 


Another sacred song, for high or low voice, with a straight melody, 
written in fluent style, as is to be expected from one who is her- 
self a singer. It is altogether ‘‘natural’’ music, easy to sing and 
play. 

“My Prayer,” Sacred Song, by Charles Huerter 

“This is my prayer,” so closes the verse of this song, the poet 
being Maude H, Lyman. The voice part is very expressive, the 
accompanying chords of rich harmony, and it is to be had for 
high, medium and low voice 


Two Songs, by Ward-Stephens —“Someone Worth While” 


and “Your Smile a Pearl” 
This composer, who has many sacred and secular songs to his 
credit, sings of the things left behind, the things of youth; a little 
faith, a little truth, a little boy with a smile: 
seem the same old 


confrere The 


world, 


“And the world doesn't 
And it isn’t, guess, 
For I must confess there’s something gone 
That will never come back, 
Something worth while.” 
Ward-Stephens’ harmonic structures in this song is singularly 


simple, for him, attaining artistic ends with natural means, with 


few chromatics. ; Za 
“Your Smile’ (words by Gordon Johnston) is a vivacious song, 
of impetuous love-character; the cantilena is flowing, and there is 
much tenderness in a middle section, with accompaniment in 
triplets. Then comes the brilliant climax, on the text: 
“Holy and calm in tenderness so true, 
Filling my life with love and ecstacy, 
Filling my world with you.” 


“The Spell of the Night,” Song, by August Kleinecke 

The song “featured by the famous prima donna Fritzi Scheff 
(her picture appears on the title-page, attractive in brown) is a 
sentimental ballad, such as she sings with such charm of - voice 
and personality, and consists largely of eighth notes sung to sus- 
tained chords of the accompaniment. ‘And the love of my heart 
is forever a part of the things of the night that are gone; for the 
fingers of day scatter dreams far away, and the veil of illusion is 
torn.” For high or low voice. 





“The Bohemians” Entertain Maier and Pattison 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, the pianists, were the 
hose honor a reception was given by “The Bo- 
he Harvard Club, New York, on Monday 
evening, November 1. The popularity of these young art- 
ists and the announcement that they would contribute a 
short program brought out a gathering representative of 
the leading musicians of the city. It was a supreme test 
and that Mr. Maier and Mr. Pattison aroused their hearers 
to such enthusiasm that they stood and cheered after the 
performance of the ae Syaege scherzo, is proof of the 

impression they made. 

detne earam which they offered included several num- 
bers heard at their Aeolian Hall recital in October, the 


guests in w 
hemians” at t 
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Brahms variations of a theme by Haydn, the “Pupazetti” 
group of short pieces by Casella, which created much 
amusement, and the Cesar Franck prelude, fugue and 
variations. They were called back so many times after 
their brilliant playing of the Saint-Saens composition that 
they added an extra number, played in public for the first 
time as arranged for two pianos by Ernest Hutcheson, the 
“Rakoczy March” of Berlioz. Again there were cheers, 
and Mr. Hutcheson, who was among those present, shared 
in the demonstrations, An informal reception to the art- 
ists was followed by a buffet supper. 


“The World Is Small and Music Has Charms” 


That “the world is small and music has charms” was 
brought forcibly to Ida Geer Weller at her recent recital 
in Aeolian Hall, New York. After the program, when the 
reception room was crowded with critics, artists, friends 
and fellow students of music, she noticed a young man 
standing at the side of the room, seeming to enjoy the life 
and happiness around, but all alone. After some time he 
came to Miss Weller and said: “I do not want to take your 
time, but I thought that you might be interested to know 
why I am here,” to which, of course, she replied in the 
affirmative. 

“You remember,” he continued, “that during the war you 
sang at the Army Hospital at Markelton, Pa. Well, at 
that time I was in the hospital but did not hear you sing, 
for I was an invalid and given up to die. Several nights 
after I heard the boys playing some old songs that I used 
to sing myself; so finally I just slipped out of bed and 
went downstairs to the piano, sat down and played those 
songs and sang them myself. Looking over the music 
on the piano, I found many of my old favorites, and on 
each copy a name was written in a large hand. I took the 
songs. Next day the medical officer in charge came to me 
and said he had heard that I had been out of bed, which 
was against orders. I confessed, but begged to be pardoned 
for this time. He said that he had heard I had been doing 
some singing and was very much surprised to think I had 
strength enough to sing. I began to improve and am well 
today. It was your name, Ida Geer Weller, that was writ- 
ten on the music, and when I saw your recital announced 
I came to hear you sing.” 

Miss Weller remembers with a great deal of pleasure the 
evening she spent at the Army Hospital at Markelton, 
for the boys liked the music and entered heartily into the 
spirit of the songs. She left them some fifty or more copies of 
songs that some of them could play on the piano and all 
could sing and enjoy. The young man told her that he 
still has the copies of songs and has sung them himself at 
army hospitals many times since his recovery and return 
to civilian life. As Miss Weller says, one can never know 
the power of music and the great good it can do for the 
world in every walk of life, and surely it is reward enough 
for having given music to the camps and hospitals during 
the war to hear such tales as the one told here. 








A Fine Recital at Dudley Buck Studios 


The Dudley Buck studios at 510 West Sixty-seventh 
street was crowded to overflowing on Friday evening, Oc- 
tober 29, when Katherine Galloway, Ella Good, Elbridge 
B. Sanchez and Sidney Rubens appeared in recital. Miss 
Galloway, who has been before the public in concert and 
light opera (having appeared in “Have a Heart,” “Maid 
Marion,” “Robin Hood” and “Molly O”) delighted her 
audience with the “Casta Diva” aria from “Norma” and 
in a group of songs by Vidal, Strauss and Ronald. This 
lyric soprano possesses much charm of personality and 
beauty. 

Mrs. Good won instantaneous success with Donizetti’s “O 
mio Fernando,” and proved that she has a contralto voice 
of warm, rich quality and extensive range. She also was 
heard in a group of songs which included “Girometta,” 
Sibella; “Roses d’Ispahah,” Faure, and “The Song of the 
Robin Woman,” from Cadman’s “Shanewis,” the latter 
making a big hit. 

Mr. Shanchez, the tenor, needed no introduction to the 
audience. He included among his songs “Yesterday and 
Today,” Spross; “The Crying of Water,” Campbell-Tipton ; 
“The Birthday,” Woodman, and “There Is No Death,” 
O’Hara. Despite the fact that Mr. Sanchez got out of a 
sick bed to come to the recital he sang beautifully. 

Mr. Rubens is a young baritone with a truly operatic 
voice, and Mr. Buck predicts great things for him. He 
won an ovation when he sang the Prologue from “Pagli- 
accl, 

Elsie T. Cowen was an efficient accompanist. 


Letz Quartet’s Dates in New York 


The Letz Quartet announces its fourth season of cham- 
ber music concerts at Aeolian Hall, which will be given 
on three Tuesday evenings—November 30, January 25 and 
March 29. : 

During the summer Hans Letz, founder and leader of 
the organization, was abroad visiting his former home in 
Alsace. He has brought back with him a number of in- 
teresting works, some of which will appear on the pro- 
grams this season. The New York series of concerts 
is under the direction of Helen Love. 


Closson’s New Works 

Henry W. Closson has rewritten his trio for piano, vio- 
lin and cello, entitled “In the Northern Hills,” which was 
heard last season in Carnegie Hall, also at Woodstock, 
N. Y., at The Walker School, Simsbury, Conn., and else- 
where. It was played several times by the Woodstock Trio, 
consisting of Lisbet Hoffmann, pianist; Hans Meyer, vio- 
linist, and James Gordon, cellist, and when the young com- 
poser was present he was called before the public. He has 
ove new compositions now finished, which will soon be 
eard. 





A Few of Josie Pujol’s Engagements 

The 1920-21 season promises to be an active one for Josie 
Pujol, the young violinist. Her engagements for last week 
included appearances at Montreal, Canada, November 2, and 
at Burlington, Vt., November 3. She played a successful 
return engagement at Glen Ridge, N. J., October 14, when 
the concert was given under the direction of Sidney A. 
Baldwin. 











HANS RICHAR 


Distinguished Pianist and 
Teacher 


writes about 


The 


Baldwin 
Piano 


“During my entire stay in this country I have 
used the Baldwin exclusively and my respect and 
admiration for your magnificent instrument has 
grown constantly. I have one in my studio which 


has so admirably stood the test of years of con 


stant use that it is in as fine a condition as when 
first placed in my hands 
“In my American concert tours I have frequently 


had occasion to use a different Baldwin piano each 
evening, and I find all uniformly good. Whether 
playing with orchestra or solo I use the same in 
strument, as your pianos are so thoroughly fine 
that one can get the greatest amount of volume and 
still have perfect purity of tone.” 
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CheBaldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK 
142 W. 4th St. 323 S. Wabash Av. 665 Fifth Av. 
ST. LOUIS INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 
1111 Olive St. 18 N. Penn’a St. 5218S. Fourth Av. 


DALLAS 
1911 Elm si 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DENVER 
1636 California St. 310 Sutter St. 























Rhéa Silberta 


ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Studio: 220 West 107th Street, New York 


Telephone: Academy 2321 





Emilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 


For past four years coach to GIOVANNI MARTINELLI. 
231 Broadway (cor. 80th St.), N. Y. C. Appointments by mail only 


?ALTSCHULER 


IsT 
U Address: 645 West 160th Street, New York 
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Telephone 499 Audubon 
Mezzo- 


LAURA H. GRAVES serra. 


CONCERT :: RECITAL :: VOICE PLACEMENT 
Address: 74 W. 94th St., New York. Te) 2989 River. 


LAM B excter oF voice 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, and Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Bidg. Orange, N. J. 


- AUSTIN eo 


E 
Concert—Recital 
Persons! Representative: R. Bohm. 607 FitthAve..New York 
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“Zared holds up the highest ideals in her art.” 
Le Roy Campbell. 
ARAD 
~_a mn © 
Representative: J. H. Fitz patric 
Windsor —Clifton Hotel, Chicago, Hl, 


HOWARD U. MAXWELL 


AMERICAN BARITONE 


Management: H. L. LINDQUIST, Chicago, I}. 
Eastern Management: 301 Clarence Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


HELEN STOVER 


SOPRANO 


Studio Address: 
336 West 56th Street New York City 


JAMES GODDARD 


BASS-BARITONE 
Chicago Opera; Imperial Op- 
era, Vienna; Rvuyal Covent 

Garden Opera, London. 


Season 1920-21: Coast to 
Coast Concert Tour 


Frank Mannheimer, pianist, assisting artist 
(Mason and Hamlin Piano) 
DIRECTION OF D. R. GODDARD 
Personal Address: Hotel McAlpin, New York 
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E.izasetH Toprinc Stupents’ REecirAts. 


Elizabeth Topping, the well known New York pianist, 
head of the piano department at the Gateway School for 
Girls, New Haven, gave a students’ recital last week which 
contained many interesting numbers. 

During this week she will present six young pianists in 
another studio recital.. Miss Topping plays with such ex- 
cellent technical and musical superiority that this constitutes 
a lesson to all her pupils. Her appearance in concert last 
year at Aeolian Hall and elsewhere brought her renewed 
honors. 


Harotp Lanp Mucn Apmirep. 


Harold Land, the young baritone, soloist at St. Thomas’ 
P. E. Church, New York, was special soloist at the Sun- 
day evening services of November 7 at Summerfield M. E. 
Church, Port Chester. He sang “The People That Walked 
in Darkness,” Handel; “The Penitent,” Vandewater; “The 
Living God,” O’Hara, and “The Voice in the Wilderness,” 
John Prindle Scott. 

The dignity of his oratorio solo singing, the beautiful flow- 
ing tone in “The Penitent” and the dramatic temperament 
with splendid high F’s, all this made much effect, resulting 
in a demand for his early reappearance. Notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather the church was crowded. 


Lynwoop FArNAM’s CuurRCH SERVICES. 


Lynwood Farnam, since September organist and choir- 
master at the Church of the Holy Communion, Rev. Dr. 
Mottet, rector, is giving that church unusual music, both 
choral and instrumental. October 31 the big “Te Deum” 
by Healey Willan was sung by the choir of forty voices, 
the offertory anthem being Parker’s “To Whom Then Will 
Ye Liken God?” 

The 4 p. m. services are brief, with nossermon, but giv- 
ing prominence to the music. His organ numbers on that 
date were fantasie in A (César Franck) and “Paean,” F 
major (Harwood). Another piece Mr. Farnam delights 
to play is the toccata in E by Georges Krieger. His Thurs- 
day evening organ recitals during November are attracting 
good sized audiences. 


ZitpHA Barnes Woop’s Opera Society. 


In a letter sent to Maurice Beck, of the Palace Theater, 
Patchogue, L. I.. with reference to the engagement of the 
Grand Opera Society for the double bill of “Pagliacci” and 
“Cavalleria,” Robert B. Howell, the well known musician, 
wrote : 

Just a short note to congratulate you on being the means of bring- 
ing such a fine musical organization to Patchogue. 

As you know, I saw and heard these people in New York last 
Winter, and both myself and a friend I had with me agreed that 
it was the finest thing we had heard aside from the opera at the 
Metropolitan. 

This society was founded by Mrs. Wood to furnish op- 
portunity for young singers to appear, also building up 
audiences among folk not ordinarily interested in opera. 
Their repertory includes “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagli- 
acci,” “Carmen,” and scenes from “Faust,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Il Trovatore,” “Aida” and “Martha.” 


CHARLOTTE MACOoNDA TEACHES, 


Chariotte Maconda, so well beloved as opera, concert 
and recital soloist, has assumed the role of vocal teacher, 
for which she is so eminently qualified. Everyone remem- 
bers her brilliant singing as well as her beautiful stage 
presence, and will rejoice to hear that she has taken up the 
guiding of young singers. 


ARCHER Gipson, ORGANIST, THINKER, SPEAKER. 


In the course of a fifteen minute chat with Archer Gib- 
son, that brilliant organist, composer and conversationalist, 
he covered such widely diffuse topics as music, politics, 
millionaires, Wall Street stocks, cocktails (hush!), Bloch, 
and other items, with all of which he showed intimate 
familiarity. He said little about music or organs, on which 
he is such an authority. His own beautiful quarters in the 
duplex studio adjacent to St. Paul’s M. E. Church, West 
86th street, is a marvel of compactness. Every detail in it 
is of his own designing, with eminently practical accesso- 
ries. Unfortunately, his colored maid had staged some pri- 
vate fireworks, monkeying with the switchboard of the 
electric motor and blowing out a fuse, so the present writer 
has not heard the instrument. 


Fiora Mora, Pianist AND Composer. 

Flora Mora’s coming Carnegie Hall recital on Thanks- 
giving Day afternoon serves to call attention to a piano 
method recently compiled by her and published by G. Schir- 
mer. Her appearance at this recital should call -attention 
to the piano method, which, at present printed in Spanish, 
will soon be translated and issued in English. 

Foote, FLAGLER AND Sowersy Works. 

Samuel A, Baldwin, organist at City College, in his 
736th public organ recital, November 17, played a nocturne 
by Arthur Foote, the distinguished American composer, 
whose many works in all forms have brought him honor. 
The coming Sunday, November 21, at 4 o’clock, Professor 
Baldwin plays the variations on “Old Folks at Home,” by 
Flagler. This work was fr ntly performed by the com- 
poser, who lived in fro wty | Y., and was best known as 
organist and lecturer at the parent Chautauqua Assembly. 
On the same program is Leo Sowerby’s “Joyous March,” 
this composer being a young man of twenty-five, living in 
Chicago. 

Brsor-Stern NuptIias. 

Olga Bibor, formerly the wife of Jan Munkaczy, the 
Hungarian violinist, was married last week to Julius Stern, 
champion motor cycle rider and garage owner. Miss Bibor 
is well known as a pianist, and has assisted as such in 
various theatrical productions, playing the piano behind the 
stage. 

Mappen Recrrat 1n Garpen City. 

Under the management of Frances Graff Newton, Doris 
Madden began a series of subscription recitals in Garden 
City Hotel ballroom, October 29. re was a large audi- 
ence on hand, big interest, and every indication of success 
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for these affairs. Winston Wilkinson gives the second 
recital on November 19. 
Capouttirez RecitaL, DecemBer 2. 

F. Reed Capouilliez, the solo baritone at Broadway Tab- 
ernacle Church, announces a song recital on the evening of 
Decémber 2 at Pilgrim Hall, corner of Fifty-sixth street 
and Broadway. Mr. Capouilliez’s many friends are rally- 
ing to him and a large audience is expected. 


Estee Leask to Sinc Tonicurt. 

Estelle Leask, pupil of Elizabeth K. Patterson, gives a 
song recital at the Patterson Home tonight, November 18, 
at 8:30 o’clock. On her program are several arias by mod- 
ern Italian composers, Russian, French, German, Irish 
and American songs, and Harry Horsfall will play piano 
solos and act as accompanist. 


Dilling Returns for a Busy Season 


Mildred Dilling, who spent the summer months in France, 
studying in Paris and Etretat with Mme. Renie, the cele- 
brated French harpist and teacher, with whom she pre- 
pared this season’s programs, returned to America early in 
September, to find many engagements booked for her and 
enthusiastic students awaiting her at Cooperstown, N. Y., 





MILDRED DILLING, 
Harpist. 


where she had a class during September. She returned 
recently from Chicago where she was heard with great 
success in concert, and opened her attractive New York 
studios at 315 West 79th street. 

The large number of re-engagements already booked for 
this popular harpist are certain indication of her popularity 
and the pleasure which she never fails to give with her 
delightful art. The last concert she gave before going 
abroad last May was at the Cleveland Women’s Club, and 
this organization has re-engaged her for an appearance on 
November 23. Early in May she also played for the Laurel 
School with such success that her engagement with the 
Women’s Club followed the same month. She also played 
last season for the Haarlem Philharmonic Society at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, and her re-engagement is 
booked for November 18 in the grand ballroom. On Sep- 
tember 8, Miss Dilling played at the Lockport (N. Y.) fes- 
tival and already she has been re-engaged for next year’s 
festival. That Miss Dilling pleases both old and young is 
indicated by the fact that after her appearance last spring 
at the Spence School in New York and at the Knox School, 
the pupils voted to have her for a return engagement this 


= $ODER-HUEG 


THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH , 
Maker of many Singers now prominent_before the public. Famous 
for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Engage- 


FALL COURSE 0?PENS SEPTEMBER 15th 


Write for details. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 1425 Broadway, New York 


ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


** America’s Foremost Woman Harpist”’ 
Management: 


Lee Keedick Bureau, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 








Althouse, Paul: 
St. Paul, Minn., November 18. 
Minneapolis, Minn., November 19. 
Brown, 
El Paso, a. November 19. 
Dallas, Tex., November 22. 
Ardmore, Okla., November 23. 
Baldwin, Kan., ’November 24. 
Pawhuska, Okia., November 25. 
Mexico, Mo., November 26. 
Case, Anna: 
St. John, N. B., November 24 
Claussen, Julia: 
Baltimore, Md., November 25. 
Coxe, Calvin: 
Iola, Kan., November 18. 
Burlington, Kan., November 19. 
D’Alvarez, Marguerite: 
Peoria, Ill., November 18. 
David, Annie Louise: 
Norwalk, Conn., November 19. 
Boston, Mass., November 30. 
De Horvath, Cecile: 
Baltimore, Md., November 25. 
Sweet Briar, Va., November 27. 
Ellerman, Amy: 
Iola, Kan., November 18. 
Burlington, Kan., November 19. 
Fanning, Cecil: 
New Orleans, La., November 18. 
Mobile, Ala., November 20. 
Meridian, Miss., November 22. 
Grenada, Miss., November 23. 
Charleston, S. C., November 26. 
Fitziu, Anna: 
Denver, Col., November 20. 
Flonzaley Quartet: 
Danbury, Conn., November 20. 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 21. 
Beaver Falls, Pa., November 26. 
Galli-Curci, Amelita: 
Norfolk, Va., November 20. 
Atlanta, Ga., November 25. 
Gauthier, Eva: 


East Orange, N. J., November 20. 


Godowsky, Leopold: 
Chicago, Ill., November 23. 
Goodson, Katharine: 
Ottawa, Can., November 29. 
Grainger, Percy: 
Bridgeport, Conn., 
Gurney, Henry: 
Wynmore, Pa., November 18. 


November 23. 


Philadelphia, Pa., November 19, 22. 


Camden, N. J., November 25. 
Hackett, Arthur; 

Indianapolis, Ind., November 19. 
Hand, John: 

St. Louis, Mo., November 23. 

Scranton, Pa., November 25. 
Hess, Hans: 

Maywood, Ill, November 19. 
Hudson-Alexander, Caroline: 


Indianapolis, Ind., November 18, 19. 


Malden, Mass., November 22. 


Kerr, U. §S.: 
Pawtucket R. I., November 23. 


Kindler, Hans: 


Grand Rapids, Mich., November 22. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., November 25. 


Korb, May: 

Chazy, N. Y., November 19. 
Langenhan, Christine: 

Berkeley Springs, W. Va., Nov. 19. 

Greenville, S. C., November 22. 
Letz Quartet: 

Philadelphia, Pa., November 23. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., November 26. 

Pottstown, Pa., November 27. 
Lhevinne, Josef: 

San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 19, 21. 

San Jose, Cal., November 22. 

Berkeley, Cal., November 23. 

Stockton, Cal., November 26. 
Liebling, Estelle: 

Chicago, Ill., November 28. 
London String Quartet: 

Sacramento, Cal., November 18. 

San Francisco, Cal., 
Lucchese, Josephine: 

Cleveland, Ohio, November 23. 
Macbeth, Florence: 

Chicago, Ill., November 25, 27. 
Maier, Guy: 

Wareham, Mass., November 19. 

Boston, Mass., November 27. 
Mana-Zucca: 

Yonkers, N. Y., November 22. 
Middleton, Arthur: 

Pueblo, Col., November 27. 
Mirovitch, Alfred: 

Denver, Col., November 20. 

Richmond, Va., November 26. 


November 22. 


Morrisey, Marie: 

Ottawa, Ill, November 18. 

Toluca, Ill, November 19. 

De Kalb, Ill., November 22. 

Belvidere, Ill., November 23. 

Rockford, Ill., November 24. 

Rochelle, Ill, November 25. 

Dixon, Ill, November 26. 
Ornstein, Leo: 

Denver, Col., November 20. 

Omaha, Neb., November 22. 
Pattison, Lee: 

Bridgewater, Mass., 
Patton, wrens 

Trenton, N . J, November 19. 
Peavey-Schmidt Ensemble: 

Chazy, N. Y., November 19. 
Peege, Charlotte: 

Bridgewater, Mass., 
Piastro, Mishel: 

Cleveland, Ohio, November 19. 
Rappold, Marie: 

Sherman, Tex., November 19. 

Tyler, Tex., November 23. 

Durant, Okla., November 26. 
Rhodes, Ellis: 

Greenville, S. C., November 22 
Robyn, William: 

Greenville, S. C., November 22. 
Romaine, Margaret: 

Wheeling, W. Va., November 24. 
Ruth St. Denis Dancers: 

Greenville, S. C., November 22. 
Samaroff, Olga: 

Grand Rapids, Mich., November 22. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., November 25. 
San Carlo Opera Company: 

Gibsland, La., November 25-27. 
Schumann-Heink, Ernestine: 

Indianapolis, Ind., November 28. 
Scott, Cyril- 

East Orange, N. J., November 20. 
Seidel, Toscha: 

Cincinnati, Ohio, November 23. 
Southwick, Frederick: 

St. Paul, Minn., November 24. 
Stanley, Helen: 

Milwaukee, Wis., November 21. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., November 25 
Werrenrath, Reinald: 

Evansville, Ind., November 26. 
Zerola, Nicola: 

Wheeling, W. Va., November 24. 


November 19. 


November 19. 





Toronto Teacher Endorses Davies’ Method 


One of the most enthusiastic exponents of Clara Novello 


She is a wonderful woman and never tires of work—that 
same thing she instills in her pupils. 
“While I am here in New York these two weeks, my 
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many pupils at home wait patiently. They know when I 
return, I shall have lots of new ideas for them. We have, 
by the way, formed a students’ club in Toronto for the 
purpose of mutual encouragement and help. Students need 
to help each other and our motto is; ‘Help One Another.’ 
“These meetings consist of demonstrations of breathing, 
tone production and then a short program. We also have 
musicales once a month when friends are invited. 

“I have three men working with me now, who were 
very discouraged, but, through this method, they have 
reached the enthusiastic point. It is very inspiring when 
you realize that you have something that will meet the 
needs of every one, and it was gratifying to me to know 
that I was able to give those three men the fundamental 
principles of voice work—what they required most urgently. 
I am all wrapped up in my teaching, but I am happy be 
cause I am doing something worth while at home. My 
studio, by the way, is a workshop, where we find inspira- 
tion—at least, that is what my pupils tell me. K. D 

Blochs Charts in Recital 

Mr. and Mrs, Alexander Bloch gave an intere sting sonata 
recital in the Straus Auditorium of the Educational Alli 
ance, New York, on November 7, on which occasion they 
played a program comprising Bach's E minor sonata; 
sonata in G major, op. 96, Beethoven, and Richard Straus’ 
sonata in E flat major. 

On November 8, the artist couple appeared at a private 
musicale given at the home of Edmond Quinn, the sculptor, 
whose statue of Booth, done for the Players’ Club, was re 
cently unveiled in Gramercy Park. 


Meslin Scores with Matzenauer 
Louis Meslin, pupil of Frank La Forge and Ernesto 
Bertimen, has been touring the Southwest with Margaret 
Matzenauer, meeting with splendid success as accompanist 
and soloist. Mr. Meslin is touring the South at the present 
time. 


Garrison Soloist with Boston Orchestra 
Mabel Garrison was the soloist appearing recently with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Philadelphia, Balti 
more, and Brooklyn. From now until the first of February 
she will be at the Metropolitan Opera, again entrusted with 
leading coloratura roles. 


Francis Rogers in New Haven 


Francis Rogers, the baritone, was scheduled to give a 
song recital in Sprague Memorial Hall, New Haven, Conn., 
on Tuesday evening, November 9, at which time Bruno 
Huhn was represented both as composer and accompanist 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


Lamperti’s Method of Voice Production 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
125 BROADWAY, N. Y. 











Tel. 1274 Bryant 


Davies’ method of voice production is Hugh Martindale of 
Toronto, who comes to New York twice each year to 











GALLI-CURCI 


Management: : 
EVANS & SALTER ' 
506 Harriman National Bank Building 
Fifth Ave. and 44th St , New York 
With 
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) Management: Daniel Mayer, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Z E R F F I TEACHER OF SINGING 


VOICE PRODUCTION without INTERFERENCE 
Teacher of Singing Cc ARBO NII Studio: 637 Madison Ave., New York Cit 
4 ° \] 
lnterviews: 2 p.m. to 3 p.m. 


The Logically Correct Method of Voice Production 
Artist Coach for 
knowledge of breath control and chest devel dation to Art of Bel Canto. 











Personal Address: 


CONGRESS HOTEL 
Chicago 


HOMER SAMUELS. Accompanist 
MANUEL BERENGUER, Flutist 
Steinway Piano 





























STUDIO: 333 West End Avenue (76th St.) N.Y 
OPERA, CONCERT, ORATORIO 
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HUGH MARTINDALE, 
Who is using with success Clara Novello Davies’ method 
of teaching. 





freshen up his ideas under this vocal teacher. Mr. Mar- 








“When I first heard Louis Graveure in Toronto,” he 
told the writer, “I was impressed with his wonderful breath 
control, beautiful quality and wide range. After making 
investigations, I decided to go to New York and study with 
the same teacher. In her studio I heard Laurence Leonard, 
another baritone with the same qualifications as Graveure. 

“I had been working along similar lines as Mme. Davies 
but these were not as scientific or practical. I found Mme. 
Davies was an ideal I had had in mind for years. And the 
wonderful part of her method is that you can see your 
own progress every week. Also, that everybody can sing. 
It is simply a question of intelligence. No matter how 
hard a person works, unless he works intelligently, the 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 
ete wed ath the finest teachers in Toronto and Send for Catalog Office: 17 East 11th Street, New York City 


London, but I have derived more help from Mme. Davies. e 





tindale is one of the most prominent teachers in his home aoa 
city and has had exceptional success with Mme. Davies’ THEO. TENOR 
mefeee. Studio: 22 West 39th Street New York 
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OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of i to our ders, free of 


With the focticies at the fiepeesl of the Musica Courier 
it is qeatied to dispense information an all musical subjects, 
making the depertment of value. 
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ma re organizations. 
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All communications should be addressed 
intormation Bureau, Musical Courter 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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MUSIC COLOR UP TO DATE 


el 
(Continued from page 7.) 
the depths of color science and color vg nor is it to 
be expected that the musician will be fully informed in re- 
gard to the details of music theory and science. Yet it 
would seem that each musician or artist should understand 
a little of the science that underlies his subject. However, 
he should ever keep in mind the fact that both music and art 
are the fruits of science and that no scientific consideration 
would ever excuse results that are crude or bad. The eye 
and the ear must remain the “last courts of appeal.” 
Has tHe System Been Usen? 

Because this color system gives an order that is as adapt- 
able, as workable and as fertile of results as the music 
system itself, it seems to be the solution of the color prob- 
lem. It seems rather probable that there may have been 
some musician or artist who understood more or less of 
this music color relationship and who may have put it to 
practice, yet who failed to divulge his secret because of the 
skepticism with which new ideas are met, even unto today. 
The varying tone qualities of different instruments seems 
to me to parallel the varied color qualities of different ma- 
terials of the same hue. For instance, a jewel, a piece of 
satin and a flower may be of exactly the same ony and 
yet they will differ as much as the same tones differ when 
played on different instruments. The angle from which 
colored objects are presented to our eye, the atmosphere and 
various considerations will change their appearance, much 
as the same notes on the same instrument will differ when 
played by different people, or by the same person, in varying 
moods. Why is it not a matter of the “overtones” in color 
as well as in music? Pure tones and intensely pure colors 
soon become unendurable. 

One sharp, bright staccato note, played alone, is like a 
bright ray of colored light against the dark. Tones played 
close together in close succession are mingled by the ear 
much as colors together are mingled by the eye. The sus- 
taining pedal drags tones together much as the “blend,” the 
“dauber” of the paint brush drags colors together. Too 
much of that sort of thing makes “muddy” colors, in music 
or painting. 

The “‘over-glaze” (a coat of transparent color painted 
all over the surface of a painting ) is the ‘ ‘organ point” of 
color. The pure colors “played pianissimo” are colors 
mixed with silence (absence of sound) or gray, “absence of 
color,” which gives perspective, and gives to both music 
and art the so called third dimension. 

Tue Metopy or Coror. 

We have talked of color harmony, but-I find, by the use 
of my parallel, that melodic arrangement may also be trans- 
lated into terms of color. I consider that a painting has a 
line of movement and a place of rest, just as has a musical 
composition. Comparing twenty or more paintings of the 
Madonna by old masters, I found the color schemes of most 
to be red, yellow and blue-green. This was probably done 
instinctively. These colors, according to my parallel, equal 
the do, mi and sol of the key of C. I believe the majority 
of people would, if left alone to find three notes that would 
harmonize, first find the tonic triad of the key of C. The 

early Assy rians, po of the laws of music, had a pipe 
that played C, E and G. 

If the music that has lived was instinctively composed 
in good color, would not a knowledge of color be an ad- 
vantage to the modern composer in helping him to make 
decisions, when confronted with any uncertainty as to which 
choice to make, in producing desired effects? A knowledge 
of this theory would certainly aid in the memorizing of 
musical scores and would aid expression by visualizing the 
effect. This gives a new meaning to the word “color” in 
music. It gives the painter, if he wishes, a chance to bor- 
row his color from the great musicians, or to invent color 
of his own. This theory, which I first copyrighted in 1914, 
seems more and more to prove itself a true parallel between 
color and music. Nearly every new use I make of it de- 
velops new points that seem to corroborate the theory. Yet 
one would hate to speak “the last word” of music and color 
progress as, when the last word is spoken, only a funeral is 
to follow. If this theory opens but another door that may 
lead to greater advance in either music or art it is worth 
while. That music and color are related is, as you know, 
no new idea. This theory simply puts the idea into shape 
so that it may have a practical and workable value. 


Granberry Piano School Students in Recital 


On November 5 a recital was given in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall by students of the Granberry Piano School, 
who studied with Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer during the past 
summer. An unusually large audience attended. The re- 
cital opened with Weber's “Jubel” overture, played under 
Mr. Granberry’s direction by Mrs. Armstrong, the Misses 
Batton, Boerum, Kusel, Lynch and Meyer. Mozart’s so- 
nata in C major was the next offering performed by Lia 
Vogelhut, the nine-year-old pupil of Dr. Elsenheimer. 
Anna Batton showed. excellent training in her rendition of 
two movements of Beethoven’s sonata in F minor, op. 2, 
No. 1. Grace Castagnetta repeated her triumph of several 
weeks ago, playing Scarlatti’s sonata in F major, Toccata, 
Paradiso; rondo in C major, op. 51, No. 1, Beethoven, and 
ay “Gradus ad Parnassum” from “Coin des En- 
ants.” 

Little Margaret Walker, Ellen Kelly, Catherine Stratton, 
Isabel Peters, Andrew Allan, Edward Nichols, Thomas 
Pratcher and Arnold Allan gave a good account of them- 
selves in a group of two ensemble numbers, playing in any 
major or minor key requested by the audience. This was 
also under the direction of George Folsom Granberry. 

Ersily Caire, assisted by her teacher, Dr. Elsenheimer, 
displayed her talent and training in Mozart's Cc minor 

“Fantasia.” This was followed by Chopin’s impromptu in 
A flat major, op. 29, No. 1, and Liszt’s “Liebestraum” No. 
3, played by A ta Kusel. The program closed with 
Rachmaninoff’s G minor prelude, “Tambourin” in E minor, 
Rameau-Godowsky, and prelude and fugue in D major by 
Bach-Busoni, exceptionally well played+by Helen Kroll. 
The audience bestowed well deserved and prol applause 
on the young lady who has studied with Dr. Elsenheimer 
for several seasons. 


Beruimen Appearing with Duo-Art Piano 
Ernesto Bertmen, the well known and popular young 
pianist, is booked to appear with the Duo-Art Piano in 
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Come Ohio; Warren and Sharon, Pa., from November 
11 to 19, when he returns to New York tity and resumes 
his teaching at the La Forge-Bertmen studios. Mr. Bert- 
men has three appearances in Sharon, and on November 
24 he appears at the Allerton House in New York. Mr. 
Berimen’s fourth Aeolian Hall recital takes place on De- 
cember 28, when he will present a program of interest. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


(Continued from page 50.) 

an interpretation of this kind. Her real talent and dramatic power 
as well were best demonstrated in her rendition of the aria “Piano, 
Piano Canto Pio” from Weber’s “Der Freischutz” in which her 
clear resonant voice of agreeable and telling quali » had full sway. 
Thunderous ap epouse followed the conclusion of this striking num- 
ber for the audience realized that it had heard a master work sung 
by a master interpreter.” 

The Birmingham Age-Herald, in reviewing the same con- 
cert, said: 

Miss Romaine’s artistry reveals an page 4 wide range in 
interpretative facility. hether in pathos or br of feeling or 
tricky composition touched with sparkling humor, a is always more 
than satisfying. She had a dozen or more calls for more. 








Sturkow-Ryder’s Season a Busy One 


Already this season Sturkow-Ryder, prominent pianist 
of the Middle West, has filled a number of engagements, 
all of which have proven highly successful. The Kalama- 
zoo (Mich.) Musical Society presented this artist in a con- 
cert on October 25, when a full house was on hand and de- 
manded many extra numbers. On October 12 she are 
a program before the Women’s Club of Peoria, Ill, 
which time the Peoria Transcript paid her the fillowine 
tribute : 

Three hundred people enjoyed the lecture-recital given by Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder in the Woman’s Club auditorium last evening. . . 
Mme. Ryder is the possessor of unusual charm both of manner and 
intelligence and is known as a foremost pianist throughout the 
country. Noticeable to even the casual observer of music, is her 
ease of rhythm and assurance of fingering which come only through 
long and patient hours of practice. This skill of technic along 
with fanciful imaginative aa combine to make her an artist in 
the full sense of the word oon for those who were so 
pleased with Mme. Ryder’s rendition, we should toss our caps 
and shout “Three neg I for the Women’s Club!” should each of 
their coming pregtens be able to vie in competition with that of 
the evening o' onday, October 11, 1920. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder played at the Marion (Ind.) Col- 
lege, November 1, and was to give a program at Blooming- 
ton (Ill.) November 11 at the High School Auditorium. 


Pupil’s Tribute to Pescia 


Genera D. Miller, a mother of one of Astolfo Pescia’s 
pupils, who returned home last summer with her daughter, 
wrote the following letter to Mr. Pescia which speaks for 
itself : 

I am writing to tell you of our safe arrival home and to say 
that we never Tett a studio before with such sincere regret. Your 
ability to impart so clearly your knowledge together with your pa- 
tience and enthusiasm convinces me that you are a master teacher. 
Elizabeth is practicing with more Lcoledan than ever before and 
is looking forward with great pleasure to her work with you in 
Chicago sometime during your stay there, providing it will be con- 
venient for you to have her at that time. 

Mr. Pescia will remain in Chicago until the first of Feb- 
ruary, during which period he will do a limited amount of 


teaching. 


Moiseiwitsch Charms Westerners 


When Benno Moiseiwitsch’s first American tour came to 
a close last spring the Russian pianist set sail for Australia 
and during the summer numerous reviews brought the news 
of his repeated successes in Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, 
and Perth. Now the pianist is back in America, playing 
on the Pacific Coast; San Francisco papers just arrived 
prove that Mr. Moiseiwitsch has created a stir seldom 
equalled for several years in the West. 

“The people who attended his first recital in Scottish Rite 
Hall—and there were so many that the place would hold 
no more,” according to Redfern Mason in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner—“went there in the spirt of the man from 
Missouri, to be ‘shown.’ The young Russian transformed 
their attitude from incredulity into belief.” 

Ray Brown, writing in the Chronicle, remarked: “The 
comings and goings of Benno Moiseiwitsch can never be 
a matter of indifference to San Franciscans after the splen- 
did recital strewn with brilliancies and beauties. Seldom 
has a keyboard master made so prompt a conquest and left 
so enduring an impression. And when he returns next 
oe he will find loyal allegiance awaiting him.” W. W. 

B. Seymour, the Bulletin’s reviewer, offers the opinion that 
“if the Russians want to capture the world, their best way 
would be to send forth an army of pianists like Moisei- 
witsch and let them play the remainder of the civilized 
world into hypnotic submission.” 


Syracuse Praises Dicie Howell 


“An extremely beautiful voice which she uses with intel- 
ligence and taste, and she has also a charming personality,” 
was the comment earned by Dicie Howell when she appeared 
in recital, opening the ninth season of the Salon Musicale 
of Syracuse, N N.Y. The article goes on to say: “Miss How- 
ell has at her ‘command the vocal resources necessary to 
produce a flowing cantabile phrase with ease and a lovely 
pianissimo. Her climaxes were thrilling, never being forced. 
We have rarely heard a young singer so interesting vocally, 
with such freshness and purity of tone combined with fine 
interpretative power.” An added touch of appreciation and 
admiration was received by Miss Howell’s manager from 
one of the prominent club members, who is also a well 
known society woman of Syracuse: 

I cannot tell you how much we all enjoyed Miss Howell’s sing- 
ing. She has one of the finest voices I have ever heard and her 


roduction is admirable. She swept her entire audience off their 
eet, and everyone is most enthusiastic and can’t say too much. 


Turin Makes “Instantaneous” Hit 
Josef Turin is the name of one of the artists who scored 
a og triumph *, the Maine Music Festival, held last 
month at Bangor and Portland. His singing was praised 
by the crt of those cities as follows: 





Then e the first appearance of the | wentarted tenor, Josef 
Turin, PD may Verdi’s “Celeste Aida” in a manner which won 
instant ap’ with the audience. Turin's voice is rich a7 


quality, and in the whole range of his voice there is not a single 
(Continued on page 58.) 
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RICHARD BUHLIG—LOS ANGELES—GREAT EXCITEMENT 


Pianist, Lecturer and Pedagogue Stirs California Metropolis as Few Musicians Ever Have Before~His First Public 
Performance Wins Him Unstinted Praise—His Coming Appearances at Orchestra Concerts 
Heralded with Loud Acclaim 


Los Angeles, Cal., November 4, 1920.—Richard Buhlig, 
the pianist and lecturer, and also the most absorbingly in- 
teresting personage in this city at this time, is charmed 
with our city and people. The most vivid expectations 
regarding the coming of Richatd Buhlig whose reputation 
outran his arrival have been realized and the flutter that 
his coming caused has grown into such a storm of enthusi- 
asm in the way of social attentions and plans for his better 
acquaintance with Californians and California that he is 
liable to be swept away. A keen lover of beauty and alive 
to every charm of nature, he is extravagant in his expres- 
sions of delight in his surroundings ; and when asked if the 
great spaces of the West did not give him a sense of free- 
dom he threw back his splendid head with a most charac- 
teristic gesture and exclaimed: “When | gaze at the 
marvellous view from my balcony I have such a feeling 
of liberty, and I feel as though I could grow and expand 
wonderfully in this place.” 

Mr. Buhlig impresses one as a scholarly and profound 
thinker, yet he is not pedantic—he says in reference to his 
lectures: “In my talks I shall not try to educate the people, 
but to stimulate them—to help them to see the vision as 
the composer visualized it.” 

With all his poetic insight and his lofty conception of 


art he is delightfully human and in his first interpretative 
talk he invested the necessary explanatory parts with such 
deft touches of humor that his audience was led most en- 
tertainingly through the preliminary steps to the absorb- 
ingly interesting and wonderfully presented story of the 
“Meistersinger.” é 

To be able to translate terms of beauty with the fingers 
and also to connect the composition with the ideal of the 
composer in most fluent phraseology is a double gift ac- 
corded few pianists. 

Much speculation regarding the speech of Mr. Buhlig 
as to whether or not he would have a foreign accent was 
set at rest when his most perfect English and wonderful 
diction fell on the expectant ears of his listeners. In addi- 
tion to these assets, he possesses a voice such as one rarely 
hears excepting on the dramatic stage, a charming manner 
and fascinating personality, and it does seem as though he 
has been highly favored by the gods. His conquest of us 
will be complete when we hear him as soloist with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra at the second concert, and it is 
a matter for congratulation that such a great artist should 
make his first appearance at the piano with the splendid 
organization whose programs he is helping to make still 
more enjoyable by his delightful lectures. J. W 





MINNEAPOLIS CHILDREN 
ENJOY SYMPHONY PROGRAMS 


Conductor Oberhoffer Proves Skill in Selection of Varied 
and Interesting Numbers—Season Starts in Earnest 


Minneapolis, Minn., November 3, 1920,—Ten years ago, 
a group of generous women of Minneapolis banded them- 
selves together to back a series of concerts to be given by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra for the children of 
the public schools. Each year the programs of the Young 
People’s Symphony Concert Association have touched on 
various phases of orchestral music. This season the sub- 
ject throughout the series is Music Appreciation, Emil 
Oberhoffer opened the first concert (October 29) by a few 
well chosen remarks likening music to books. 

Mr. Oberhoffer has the difficult task of giving programs 
to children without lowering his standard of symphony 
music. It is to be questioned if the children always appre- 
ciate every number given, but certainly they are shown a 
standard of excellence which can well be their criterion for 
many years. It is also to be questioned if gradé school 
children, accustomed to twenty minute periods of applica- 
tion to one subject, can listen attentively to a program 
more than an hour long. It might be well to consider pro- 
grams of an hour’s length, keeping the present high stand- 
ard, so that the children would be sent away with their 
musical appetites still unsatisfied rather than to go home 
tired. 

“The Merry Wives of Windsor” overture opened the de- 
lightful concert of October 29, with Massenet’s “Picturesque 
scenes” a close second in the children’s favor and Tschai- 
kowsky’s adagio lamentoso third. Ponchielli’s “Dance of 
the Hours” and Wagner’s “The Flying Dutchman” closed 
this day’s offerings. 

The Sunday concert of October 24 given by the orchestra 
included Kretschmar’s “Coronation” march from “Die 
Folkunger,” Rossini’s overture to “Semiramide,” Cowen’s 
“Four English Dances in the Olden Style,” George Schu- 
mann’s “Dance of Nymphs and Satyrs” from “Amor and 
Psyche,” Grainger’s Irish reel “Molly on the Shore,” and 
Tschaikowsky’s theme and variations from suite No, 3 
All of these emphasized Emil Oberhoffer’s superlative 
musicianship. Guy Woodard, concert master, and Engel- 
bert Roentgen, leader of the cellists, played numbers in 
place of Lucille Stevenson, who was ill. These artists will 
appear as soloists later in the season and their work will 
be reviewed then. 

On October 31 the popular concert given by the orchestra 
at the Auditorium was opened by Tschaikowsky’s “Marche 
Slav” followed by a magnificent rendition of Meyerbeer’s 
overture to the drama “Struensee.” MHadley’s “Angelus,” 
from his third symphony, and Wagner’s overture to “Tann- 
hauser” completed the orchestral numbers which Mr. 
Oberhoffer directed in his virile manner with great style 
and finish. Harrison Wall Johnson, a local pianist, played 
brilliantly the D minor concerto by MacDowell; he was ac- 
corded a veritable ovation and responded to two encores. 

Notes. 

The Arpi Male Chorus, under Victor Bodeen, gave a 
beautiful concert at the First Baptist Church on October 
29 and made a most favorable impression. Albert Lind- 
quist, tenor, and Leonora Allen, soprano, (his wife), sang 
delightfully so that the whole program proved one of un- 
usual merit and certainly great enjoyment. 

Marie Louise Swift, soprano; Lillian Nippert Zelle, vio- 
linist; Mrs. John Dahl and Mrs. C. D. Robinson, accom- 
panists, were the artists who gave the first Thursday 
Musicale program on October 28. These musicians never 
appeared to better advantage. Grace Cooper Loomis 
played three numbers with skill, Mrs. H. S. Godfrey, 
president, predicts a busy year. R. A, 





Verdi Society’s First Musical Morning 


At the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, on November 10, the 
first musical morning program of the Verdi Club of 
New York was presented to a very appreciative audi- 
ence. Florence Foster Jenkins, the founder and _ presi- 
dent of the club, who presided in a most charming manner, 
stated that it is the aim of the Verdi Club to present, at 
each program, an artist of special prominence. On this 
occasion Mana-Zucca, the gifted young composer, whose 
compositions have become so well known, was the guest of 
honor.: She is a fine pianist also, and played a group of her 
own compositions, which were interesting in themselves 
and given with animation and spontaneity. She responded 
to the hearty applause, playing with dexterity her “Fugato 
on the Theme of Dixie.” As the last number on the pro- 
gram she captivated her audience with a group of her 
“Children’s Songs.” These were mostly recitations with 


musical accompaniments, and indicated her keen dramatic 
sense. She gave an encore to these—“Lucky Jim.” 

One of the most delightful numbers was the duet from 
Verdi’s “Aida,” sung by Mme. Dambmann and Mrs. Baker. 
Mme. Dambmann, a member of the club, possesses a rich 
contralto voice, and has a wide range of pleasing tones. 
Mrs. Baker has a clear soprano voice, and sang with much 
expression, The charming personality of both added much 
to the number. 

The Verdi Club presented Enzo Pascarella, a young 
violinist, who has come to this country just recently from 
Italy. For one who has been here but a month and is not 
yet used to New York audiences, he appeared much at ease. 
He plays with a graceful rhythm, and has a certain delicacy, 
especially in his pizzicato effects. He played several of his 
own compositions, and employed a lovely singing tone in 
his “Lirica.” 

Irving Jackson has a ringing baritone voice, and was 
especially good in the group of songs written by Mana- 
Zucca, for which she herself played very sympathetic ac- 
companiments. He sang as an encore “Top o' the Mornin’,” 
also by Mana-Zucca. 

Altogether it was a delightful program, and the Verdi 
Club may well feel proud of the artists they 9 oe 


Peegé Under Anderson’s Management 
What with two appearances to her credit with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra and as soloist wih the St. Louis 
and Milwaukee Orchestras, the Boston Handel and Haydi 
Society, New York Mozart Club, Akron Tuesday Musical 
Club, ete, Charlotte Peegé, contralto, has established her 


| siemenomemed 





CHARLOTTE PEEGE, 
Contralto, 


self as an artist eligible for engagements with important 
organizations. In addition to a large and varied repertory, 
made possible by a thorough knowledge of French and 
German, Miss Peegé is an accomplished pianist, so that she 
is equipped for recitals and concerts of a miscellaneous 
character. Also, she is familiar with all the standard 
oratorios. Miss Peegé is now under the management of 
Walter Anderson. 


Kubelik with National Symphony 


Jan Kubelik will play twice on the program arranged for 
Sunday evening, November 21, in the Hippodrome for the 
benefit of the Church of St. Jean Baptiste. He will play 
the Mendelssohn violin concerto with the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Artur Bodanzky and will close the 
concert with several short pieces for violin with piano ac- 
companiment. The remainder of the program will consist 
of the “Rienzi” overture and “Meistersinger” prelude and 
Charpentier’s suite, “Impressions of Italy.” 
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The 
Instrument 
of the 
Immortals 


ISZT, greatest 
of all pianists, 
preferred the Stein- 
way. Wagner, 
Berlioz, Rubin- 
stein, and a host of 
master-musicians 
esteemed it more 
highly than any 
other instrument. 
Itis these traditions 
that have inspired 
Steinway achieve- 
ment and raised 
this piano to its 
artistic pre-emi- 
nence which 1s today 
recognized through- 
out the world. 








Old pianos taken in exchange. 





Also pianos for rent. 


Inspection invited. 
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Steinway Hall 
107-109 East 14th Street, N. Y. C. 
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Musical Comedy and Drama 


The past week brought four novelties to Broadway. As 

the case with a Bernard Shaw play, “Heartbreak 
at the Garrick Theater, was received with great 
interest at its first performance on any stage. This was 
produced by the Theater Guild and considered by many 
critics the best offering yet presented by this very clever 
and versatile organization 

Broadway was all agog awaiting the newest arrival from 
the treasure house of those magicians of color and beauty, 
Comstock & Gest, namely, “Affgar,” with a much adver- 
tised beauty who comes fresh from her triumphs in London 
and Paris, Alice Delysia. She has captured New York by 
her beauty, comedy and, strange to relate in a French 
comedienne, by her voice. 

Mr. and Mrs, Coburn have braved these Armistice Days 
by appearing in the war comedy, “French Leave,” at the 
Belmont Theater. The memory of their delight ful success 
in “The Better "Ole” will, no doubt, attract many to see this 
latest comedy, which, although of the war, portrays none 
of its grimness or sadness; in fact, the entire scene takes 
place in the dining room of a little French farmhouse far 
‘behind the lines.” 

The last of this group is “The Mandarin,” which came 
to the Princess Theater, It is a weird psycho- analytical 
story of the kind that seems to interest a great many 
theatergoers these days. 


always 
' ” 
Ilouse, 


A new composer of light opera will be heard in New 
York when “Lady Billy,” the new Henry W. Savage pro- 
duction of which Mitzi is star, ends its preliminary tour 
and begins its New York engagement. Harold Levey, 


who wrote the scores of the eighteen musical numbers in 
this newest Savage production, is a young American twenty- 
four years old, whose ambition, if not toward grand opera, 
is at least for the improvement of light opera music. Levey 
is of Russian descent, and comes of a family of musicians. 
nm father was an orchestra pianist for twenty years, and 
his brother Herbert, who died recently, was considered one 
of the finest of American clarinetists, Another brother is 
a violinist. 

At three, 
appeared in a piano concert, 
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for his brother as clarinetist in a symphony orchestra. 
When he was seventeen young Levey met Victor Herbert, 
and became a member of his orchestra. Two years later 
Herbert made him orchestra director of one of his pro- 
ductions and fostered his desire to study musical composi- 
tion. When writing his first songs and marches, Levey 
became a devotee of Henry K. Hadley’s music, and at the 
opening of the opera “Azora” he met another Hadley ad- 
mirer, Henry W. Savage. Soon after, Colonel Savage en- 
gaged Levey to direct Mitzi’s orchestra in “Head Over 
Heels,” for which Levey wrote several numbers that Mitzi 
sang with success. This summer Mr. Savage put the score 
of the “Lady Billy” book entirely in Levey’s hands, saying 
he regarded the young man as a decidedly worth while 
“discovery.” 

In the cities where his music has already been heard, 
Levey has been warmly praised, and his score complimented 
as being particularly melodious and musicianly. For at 
least part of the New York engagement of “Lady Billy” 
Levey will himself direct the orchestra. Then he will be- 
gin active work with the score of a new operetta. 


Notes. 


That very unusual and interesting play, “The Lady of the 
Lamp,” by Earl Carroll, closes its Broadway engagement 
this week to go on tour. This was exceptionally well 
worked out and those lovers of good plays who did not see 
this production missed something really good. On Mon- 
day evening, November 22, Earl Carroll will present a new 
comedy drama entitled “Daddy Dumplins,” with Maclyn 
Arbuckle in the leading role. The play is the joint work 
of George Barr McCutcheon and Mr. Carroll. 

With four duplicates of herself on tour and two in Eng- 
land, “Irene” has begun her second year in New York at 
the Vanderbilt Theater. The demand for seats in advance 
is as great as it was a year ago. 

Lawrence Grossmith has joined the cast of “Hitchy 
Koo” to assist Julia Sanderson and Raymond Hitchcock 
in the general fun making at the New Amsterdam. 

Helen Bolton, prima donna of “Pitter Patter,” will 
give a special program of songs for the Theater Assembly 
at the Astor Hotel tomorrow night. 

Vera Gordon, the actress who made herself famous in 
the picture “Humoresque” shown for several weeks at the 
Criterion, is the headliner at the Palace Theater this week. 
She is seen in a one-act play, “Lullaby.” 

“Three Live Ghosts” is a charming, delightful comedy 
by Frederick S. Isham. The story deals with the return 
of three soldiers—two British and one American—who 
had been listed as dead by the British War Office. That 
is enough of the story to prove that there are unlimited 
possibilities for misunderstandings and complications of 
all kinds. It is uproariously funny. 

The Lyric Theater proved to be too small to accommo- 
date the audiences anxious to see “Kissing Time,” a very 
tuneful musical comedy with William Norris and Edith 
Taliaferro heading the cast. It is certainly a combination 
of fun, good music and charming girls, and it has a plot, 


* too—a real plot, and that is always something in the favor 


seems to be very 


of any musical comedy. “Kissing Time” 
Astor 


happy and prosperous in ‘her new home at the 
Theater. 

Without a doubt Edgar Selwyn’s graphic sex drama, 
“The Mirage,” with Florence Reed in the principal role, 
will continue to play to a large and discriminating audi- 
ence for some weeks at the Times Square Theater. 

A new and very colorful Oriental number has been 
added to “Jim’ Jam Jems,” playing at the Cort Theater. 
This humorous musical comedy does not need new numbers 
to enhance its attractiveness, and the only excuse the man- 
ager can have for this inspiration must be to give the 
audience just another opportunity to see Ada Mae Weeks, 
Gattison Jones, Frank Fay and others. We often wonder 
if the name of this comedy is misleading and that many 
amusement seekers expect a snappy society revue and find 
an exceedingly funny comedy, with very melodious music, 
excellent dancing and—then, there is a plot. A real plot in 
a musical comedy is rare these days. Yes, June Ward, a 
dainty miss muchly chaperoned, who is put to bed early— 
Ada Mae Weeks—wants to see the sights and stay out 
nights just like “Unkie” does—Uncle being Stanley Forde. 
June secretly advertises for a gentleman to accompany her 
about a bit to see what goes on, and then the fun begins. 

Monday night of next. week will be the opening perform- 
ance of “The Spider,” a mystery play, with Robert War- 
wick as the star, at the Broadhurst Theater. 

Fred Stone and Teresa Valerie have introduced a new 
song which gives aig of becoming popular, entitled 

“I Don’t Belong On A Farm,” into the first act of “Tip- 
Top” at the Globe. 

“Tickle Me,” with Frank Tinney as the star, celebrated 
their one hundredth performance last week at the Selwyn 
Theater. In Broadway parlance, this musical comedy has 
been a “smashing hit.” 


The Picture Houses 


Capito... 


An extensive bill for the celebration of Armistice Week 
was exploited at the Capitol Theater. An overture, “Over 
There,” combining the national anthems of the allied 
countries, by Joseph Carl Breil, was most capably given by 
the orchestra, under the direction of Erno Rapee. e 
episodical review of the armistice, showing excerpts of the 
welcome extended to the allied nations and a Prizma of 
Rheims and “Where Poppies Bloom,” preceded Verdi's 
requiem, sung by Bertram Peacock and udworth Frazier 
anda chorus of thirty voices. Goldwyn’s “The Branding 
Iron,” a melodrama directed by Reginald Barker, ‘served to 
make the feature of the program most enjoyable and thrill- 
ing. A Norwegian dance and a comedy review completed 
an excellently well balanced program. 
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RIALto THEATER, 


Unusually spontaneous playing of the orchestra, the tech- 
nic of which was developed under Hugo Riesenfeld, en- 
compasses anything written, marked the playing of that 
highly competent body last week. Ever and always the 
musical accompaniment to the “feature picture” is appro- 
priate to the minutest detail. Who says musicians have no 
brains? Let such traducers witness a Rialto-Rivoli-Cri- 
terion performance and quickly sing another song! Even 
the organists know exactly what to play and when to play it, 
and this synchronizing is the height of the cinematograph’s 
art. 

Musical features included a well worked out performance 
of. Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” overture, and a delightfully 
played violin solo by Concertmaster Sascha Fidelman (ap- 
propriate name; his parents knew what profession nature 
fitted him for!) consisting of the nocturne in D flat by 
Chopin, played, however, in D, with beautiful harp (Max 
Seydel) and aeolian harp accompaniment. Mr. Priest, or- 
ganist, also played a march by Rubinstein, and Edoardo 
Albano, baritone, was down on the program for Capua’s 
“Maria Mari”; he did not appear at the performance at- 
tended by the ‘present scribe, however. 


_ CRITERION, 

Cecil B. De Mille’s “Something to Think About” based 
on Jennie MacPherson’s story and scenario, began on Sun- 
day, November 7, its fourth and last week at this theater. 
This film drama did not prove to be particularly interesting 
to the public generally. The musical program had Bettie 
Andersen as soloist, with her splendid voice which she 
always uses artistically. Dainty Vera Myers was also on 
the program, and, with these two exceptions, there was not 
an entertainment here that could rank in the very success- 
ful class. The change this _— is to George Fitzmaurice’s 
production, “Idols of Clay,” a story of the South Seas. 
There is a stage offering entitled “South Sea Idyl,” con- 
sisting of dance and music and an effective setting. Thalia 
Zanou is the solo dancer. There is also a quartet. 

RIvo.t. 

Wallace Reid appeared in a dual role, that of a thief 
and a gentleman in “Always Audacious,” and accomplished 
the feat most successfully. Last week also brought the 
first performance this season of excerpts from opera by 
the School of Opera and Ensemble, which is conducted by 
Joseph Zura in connection with the Rivoli Theater. They 
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gave the quartet, part of the duet Mephistopheles’ solo, 
and final from the third act of “Faust.” Emanuel List, 
as Mephistopheles, gave a finished performance. This 
singer has certainly a very splendid voice, sonorous and 
beautiful of tone. His French diction was most creditable. 
George de Franne, as Faust, used his light tenor voice very 
well. Mary Fabian and Jean Wilkins, as Marguerite and 
Martha, are, without doubt, very good singers, but the 
extraordinary tempi in which the whole performance was 
directed was enough to disconcert any singer, and it was 
only Mr. List, through his domination of the scene, who 
seemed to rise above the funereal effects of the orchestral 
accompaniments. The overture was the Norwegian rhap- 
sody by Svendson, with Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph 
Littau conducting. ‘ 
STRAND. 

The musical program proved to be the principal feature 
at this theater last week, as the film “The Riddle Woman” 
was unworthy of Geraldine Farrar’s reputation and talent. 
There was a very well played selection of the principal arias 
from “Carmen,” and Carl Edouarde conducted with a 
correct idea of operatic tempi. Richard Bold sang as his 
solo “Sunrise and You,” by Arthur Penn, with a well 
placed tenor voice which showed excellent diction and 
breath control. He has a sympathetic personality and re- 
ceived much merited applause. Amanda Brown, the other 
soloist, is all that one generally expects from a light 
soprano, and if she would show us once in a while that she 
has emotion and feeling and not just a very dainty little 
musical instrument, she would be altogether charming, for 
her voice is lovely, and, at times, she sings surprisingly 
well. The Strand Ladies’ Quartet sang the barcarolle 
from “Tales of Hoffman” without sufficient regard to the 
delicate blending of the voice. The sopranos were too 
prominent for, in this number, the cello-like effect of the 
contralto is essential. An exceedingly funny Clyde Cook 
comedy ended the program. 

Nores. 

“Conrad in Quest of His Youth,” the William De Mille 
production for Paramount of Leonard Merrick’s popular 
novel with Thomas Meighan in the title role, will be shown 
this week at the Rivoli Theater after a successful week at 
the Rialto, The “All Comedy Week” planned for the 
Rivoli around Roscoe (Fatty) Arbuckle in Irvin S. Cobb’s 
“The Life of the Party” has been postponed. 

Philip Spooner, the young American tenor, who has been 
singing abroad for the last year, starts an engagement at 
the Rialto Theater Sunday, November 14. Mr. Spooner 
is very well known on the concert stage. 

There is a change in the program for the Rialto this 
week. On account of the great popularity of Wallace 
Reid in “Always Audacious,” Hugo Riesenfeld decided to 
run it this week at the Rialto. The musical program is 
Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” with Hugo Riesenfeld 
and Lion Vanderheim conducting. Helen Thomas, so- 
prano, sings Charles Gilbert Spross’ “Robin, Robin, Sing 
Me a Song,” and Philip Spooner’s solo is Leslie Taylor’s 
“The Light of the Sunset Glow.” John Priest plays 
Batiste’s “Voix Celeste” on the grand organ. 

Bettie Andersen, soprano, is the feature musical attrac- 
tion at the Rivoli this week. 

S. L. Rothafel gave special attention to his arrangement 
of the program at the Capitol last week in commemoration 
of Armistice Day. On the program was printed a prose 
poem “In Memoriam,” written by Martha L. Wilchinski of 
the Capitol Theater publicity staff. 

May JouHNSOoN. 


Joint Recitals by Famous Artists 


Louise Homer and her daughter Louise are to be heard 
in a number of joint song recitals this season. Still an- 
other interesting artistic duo-concert attraction will be 
offered by Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist, who join 
forces for a lengthy tour after the first of the year. 


Schima Kaufman to be Heard November 26 


Schima Kaufman, violinst, will be heard in a recital at 
the Stuyvesant Neighborhood House, this city, on Friday 
evening, November 26. His program will include numbers 
by Vivaldi-Nachez, Brahms, Kreisler, Glinka-Auer, Kauf- 
man and Sarasate. David Sapiro will be at the piano. 


Braslau in the South 


Sophie Braslau recently returned from a concert tour 
during which she sang in Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and other Western communities. With- 
in a day or two the contralto will be singing through the 
South. She left New York last Monday. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
BOSTON 


(Continued from page 24.) 
_Pavtowa Draws Capacity AUDIENCES. 

Anna: Pavlowa, the celebrated Russian dancer, brought 
her company to Boston for three performances Friday af- 
ternoon and evening, November 5, and Saturday evening, 
November 6, in Symphony Hall. This troupe, the first 
dancing of its kind to be seen here since the memorable 
days of the Diaghileff Russian. Ballet, attracted three audi- 
ences which completely taxed the capacity of the auditorium. 
The dancers, for the most part, were hampered by the gen- 
eral inadequacy of Symphony Hall for this type of enter- 
tainment. Moreover, if the absence of scenic and lighting 
effects was not enough to impair the quality of performance, 
there was an almost insuperable obstacle in the form of a 
totally incompetent orchestra. Nevertheless, there was con- 
siderable pleasure to be derived from the pantomimic genius, 
incomparable grace and excellent taste of Mme. Pavlowa, 
and from the skill and charm which marked the work of 
most of her company. Unfortunately for those who. had 
eagerly anticipated enjoyment of the more elaborate ballets, 
the crowded condition of the stage made it possible to give 
only numerous divertissements, in addition to “Amarilla,” 
“Chopiniana” and an Egyptian ballet. Of noteworthy 
mention were Mme. Pavlowa’s inimitable dance to Saint- 
Saéns’ music of “The Swan”; the popular gavot by Mme. 
Pavlowa and Mr. Volinine; a lovely pastorale, exquisitely 
done by Miss Stuart and Mr. Stowitts; Strauss’ “Voice 
of wags A by Miss Butsova and Mr. Barte; a highly 
amusing Dutch dance by Miss Leggeriova and Mr. Vajin- 
ski; a spirited and impassioned dance to the bacchanale 
from “Samson and Delilah,” and Mme. Pavlowa’s memora- 
ble performance in “Amarilla.” Perhaps the stormiest 
applause at all performances was that won by Mr. Step- 
inoff, whose leaps and whirls and bounds are quite un- 
rivalled and decidedly stimulating. 

Titta Rurro aANp Leta May PLEASE 1n Concert. 
_ Titta Ruffo, the popular baritone, and Leta May, a charm- 
ing young coloratura soprano, divided the program of a 
concert Sunday afternoon, November 7, in Symphony 
Hall. It is late in the day to enlarge on Mr. Ruffo’s re- 
nowned ability as a singer and interpreter. In the prologue 
from “Pagliacci” and the “Largo al Factotum” from 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville’ Mr. Ruffo aroused the audi- 
ence to tremendous enthusiasm, and deservedly so, for 
both were memorably sung. Miss May revealed no little 
ability asa singer of florid measures in “Caro Nome” 
from “Rigoletto,” “Una Voce Poco Fa” from Rossini’s 
“Barber”; Bishop’s “Lo! Here the Gentle Lark,” and in 
other lyric and ornate pieces. Both artists were repeatedly 
encored and the program was considerably lengthened. 
Georce Fercusson Gives REeciTAat. 

One of the most interesting programs heard here in a 
long time was that given Thursday evening, November 11, 
in Jordan Hall by George Fergusson, the well known bari- 
tone and vocal coach. Mr. Fergusson’s list opened with 
four old airs: “Bois epais,” from “Amadis,” Lully; “Chan- 
son bachique,” from “Anacréon,” Grétry; “Monologo,” 
from “Orfeo,” Monteverde; “Son troppo vezzose,” from 
“Enrico,” Galuppi. Next came a French group: “Chan- 
son de Clown,” Le Colibri, and “Le temps des lilas,” by 
Chausson; “Tendresse,” Rhéne-Baton; “Le manoir de 
Rosemonde,” Duparc; Russian group—‘No Words, My 
Beloved,” Tschaikowsky; “Arabian Melody,” Borodin; 
“My Native Land,” Gretchaninoff; “Interieur,” “The Min- 
strel,” “Serenade” and “Hopak,” Moussorgsky, and con- 
cluded with songs from English and American pens: “Sea 
Fever,” John Ireland; “May, the Maiden,” John A. Carpen- 
ter; “When Childher Plays,’ H. Walford Davies; “The 
Good Samaritan,” George W. Chadwick, and “Isobel,” 
Frank Bridge. 

Mr. Fergusson’s interesting singing disclosed a good 
voice of limited range. His interpretations are marked by 
an uncommon emotional understanding of text and music 
and by splendid musicianship. He has the rare gift of 
being able to grasp and impart the mood and meaning of 
every song to his hearers, and was particularly effective in 
the Russian numbers and in Ireland’s setting of John Mase- 
field’s “Sea Fever.” The audience was keenly apprecia- 
tive and Mr. Fergusson was recalled many times. 

MirtaM Bernson 1N Desut REcIrTAL. 


Miriam Bernson, a local contralto, gave a recital Wednes- 
day evening, November 10, in Jordan Hall, assisted by 
Edith E. Torrey, accompanist. Miss Bernson’s well varied 
although rather lengthy program comprised Italian airs— 
“Lungi Dal Caro Bene,” Secchi; “A Pastoral,” Veracini; 
“Voce Di Donna o L’Angelo,” from “La Gioconda,” 
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Ponchielli; five quatrains from “The Rubaiyat’ 'of Omar 
yyam, James H. Rogers; folk songs of Russia, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Kentucky and Zuni Indian, and pieces by 
Handel, Bemberg, Sibella, Mana-Zucca, Alexander Mac- 
Lean, Buzzi-Peccia, Tschaikowsky, Harriet Ware, La 
Forge, Howard D, McKinney, Susan Weare Hubbard and 
Alex Georges. Miss Bernson was considerabiy handi- 
capped by this long and exacting program. Although pos- 
sessing some ability as a singer, and especially as an inter- 
preter, Miss Bernson’s present technical resource is some- 
what outdistanced by her emotional fervor. She made a 
charming appearance and her audience applauded her 
warmly, 
INTERESTING CoNncERTS FoR Boston Musicat ASSOCIATION. 


The Boston Musical Association will open its second sea- 
son with a concert in Jordan Hall on January 19. Four 
concerts in all will be given this season, the other three 
taking place on February 16, March 23 and April 27, 

Cuurton Woop PLeases. 

Clifton Wood, baritone, gave a song recital November 9 
in Steinert Hall. His well varied program comprised old 
airs from Handel, selections from Italian operas, and songs 
from Italian, French, English, German and American com- 
posers. Mr. Wood has lately returned from Italy, where 
he studied with Henry Weldon in the Sbriglia Studio, and 
with Govelli, assistant of Lombardi. During the war he 
did extensive entertainment and relief work in Italy. Mr. 
Wood has a good baritone voice of generally agreeable 
quality. His singing is stamped by musical intelligence 
and clear enunciation, but is somewhat hampered by an 
occasional restraint in the use of an interpretative ability 
which he surely possesses. A good sized audience gave the 
singer a cordial reception. “ 


Jeffrey Engaged by Haarlem Philharmonic 


Helen Jeffrey, the violinist, will be one of the artists 
who will furnish the program given by the Haarlem Phil- 
harmonic Society at its monthly artists’ recital, to be given 
in the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria on the morning of 
December 16. The previous night Miss Jeffrey gives her 
first recital of the season in Carnegie Hall. 


Gordon Plays New ‘Work at Globe Concert 


Among the numbers which Phillip Gordon played at the 
last Globe concert at the DeWitt Clinton Auditorium on 
November 10, when he appeared on the same program with 
Claudia Muzio, of the Metropolitan, was a new composition 
entitled “Pow Wow,” an Indian reminiscence from East- 
wood Lane’s “Suite of Five American Dances.” 


Mary Ellen Capers in Operetta 


Mary Ellen Capers, a young and talented soprane, has 
joined the new musical operetta entitled “Princess Virtue,” 
which opened in Eastern Pennsylvania on October 23. From 
there the company went to Washington and Providence and 
later will appear at the Shubert Theater in New York City. 





Current New York 
Musical Attractions 








“Afgar” (extravaganza, with Delysia), Ceniral Theater 

“Century Promenade” (Promenade at 8:30; Midnight 
Rounders at 11:20), Century Roof. 

“Broadway Brevities” (revue), Winter Garden. 

“Good Times” (extravaganza), Hippodrome. 

“Greenwich Village Follies” (revue), Shubert Theater 

“Hitchy Koo” (revue), New Amsterdam Theater, 

“Honey-Dew” (play with music), Casino. 

“Irene” (musical comedy), Vanderbilt Theater. 

“Jimmie” (opening week, with Frances White), Apollo 
Theater. 

“Kissing Time” (musical comedy), Astor Theater 

“Lady of the Lamp” (play, with incidental music—last 
week), Republic Theater. 

“Mary” (musical comedy), Knickerbocker Theate: 

“Mecca” (great spectacle), Century Theater. 

“Pitter Patter” (musical version of “Caught in the 
Rain”), Longacre Theater. 

“Spanish Love” (play, with incidental music), Maxine 
Elliott Theater. 

“The Half Moon” (musical comedy), Liberty Theater 

“Tickle Me” (musical revue), Selwyn Theater. 

“Tip-Top” (Fred Stone’s show), Globe Theater. 

“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (11.30 p. m.), New Amster 
aa Roof. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE—SET OF BALALAIKA IN- 


STRUMENTS OF HISTORICAL 
VALUE, FORMERLY THE PROP- 
ERTY OF THE LATE CZAR OF 
RUSSIA, WHO PRESENTED THE 
SET TO THE CROWN PRINCE OF 
GERMANY IN 1912. This set com- 
prises 1 Gusli, 2 Domra Piccolo, 2 Bala- 
laika Primos,°2 Domra Primos, 2 Bala- 
laika Secundos, 2 Domra Altos, 2 Bala- 
laika Altos, 1 Domra Basso and 1 Bala- 
laika Contra-Basso. As well as a small 
library consisting of 13 books each con- 
taining 35 musical compositions. There 
are only two sets as above in the world, 
assuming that the second set has not been 
destroyed by the Bolsheviki in the Czar’s 
Castle at Petrograd. The Gusli has 61 
strings and a chromatic keyboard, and 
replaces a large piano: Its len is 75 

and the width 23%”. The Balalaikas 
and Domras are all made of first class 
material and aoa 8 constructed by one 
of the first class Petrograd firms, F. 


Galinie. They all vary in size and are 
from. 23” to 63” high. Parts of them 
being made of solid ebony. Strings. and 
the mechanical end throughout are made 


of German Silver. The tops of the in- 
struments are made of pine with inlaid 
decorations of ebony and the bottom of 
maple. The instruments are each pro- 
vided with two plates, one reading F, 
Galinie, St. Petersburg, and the other 
Crown Prince William the 3rd. Toten- 
kopfhus—1912. The original confirma- 
tion will be included in the bill of sale. 
For full particulars, apply to “M. » er D4 
care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 





A VOICE SPECIALIST, in order to in- 


troduce the scientific principles (no 
method) which he uses in cultivating and 
repairing injured voices, offers free tuition 
to one tenor and one soprano up until 
the time of their first public appearance. 
Applicants must be talented, ambitious 
and intelligent. For personal interview, 
address “A. M. J.,” care Musica Cov- 
rIER, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





VIOLINIST AND CELLIST WANTED 


—A cultured young lady pianist wishes 
to associate with a violinist and cellist, 
residing in or near New York, who would 
be interested at present in rehearsing trio 





music under professional supervision, and 
later in concert work. Advertiser has 
excellent connections for booking when 
prepared. Address “E. B.,” care MusicaL 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


abroad. Recently arrived in New York. 
Can furnish best references. Address 
“J.H.,” care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 








AN EXPERIENCED ACCOMPANIST 


(woman) is available. Has accompanied 
well known artists and possesses a knowl- 
edge of languages. Received training 





NOTICE—Anuditions for the concerts of 


the American Music Optimists are now 
being held. Those interested apply for 
particulars to Mme. Merced de Pina, 302 
West 92d St., New York. 








For Sale, at a rare bargain, Violin Factory 


Fully equipped. Now in operation. Has capacity of 200 Violins per day (24 
hours). Have three year lease on three story brick building, with basement, at 
a sacrifice rental, with privilege of renewal. Will sell machinery and transfer 
We own patent on neck machine, worth 


lease, or sell machinery without lease. 


a fortune to anyone wanting to manufacture violins. 
It will pay you to investigate this proposition. If interested in the manufacturing 
business, plant could easily be converted into most any kind of woodworking plant 


Wire or Write, West Virginia Violin Mig. Co., Owners, Hungtington, W. Va. 
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Marak and Cavan Return from Prague 


“Bohemia, or Czecho-Slovakia, as it is called today, is 
no longer the paradise of musicians,” says Mary Cavan, 
who has just returned from Europe with her husband, 
Otokar Marak, the well known tenor, late of the Chicago 
Opera as well as of Covent Garden and the leading 
European opera houses. 

Miss Cavan finds it hard to express her indignation 
at the extraordinary impositions which musicians now 
have to endure at the hands of the government headed by 
Dr. Masaryk 

“You would scarcely believe it,” she says, “but they take 
half of your gross receipts by way of taxation, and then 
leave you to pay all the expenses, Mr. Marak and I 
gave four concerts, and the government took from us. 20,- 
ooo crowns, half our receipts, and then we had to pay the 
ticket scalpers, as they call them here, a big commission, 


also the hire of hall, advertising and everything else. 
“Fancy this in a country which was once looked upon 
as the paradise of musicians, which has sent us some of 
our greatest composers and artists, and which was a 
center of music second to none in the world! It is no 
longer a paradise—but the other place. Famous singers 
and players, who could command large fees are now al- 
most starving, and many are glad to play and sing at 
cabarets and cafe concerts. The two leading symphony 


have had to dis- 
musicians salaries 
Some unpleasant 


Philharmonic, 


orchestras, including the 
to pay the 


band, as it was impossible 


and the government taxation as well. 
things are being said about the government of Czecho- 
Slovakia ‘today, and Dr. Masaryk is by no means the 


popular or respected figure he once was, 

‘No other country in Europe has treated its artists and 
musicians with such harshness as the authorities at 
Prague-—not even Russia, which is said to support Chalia- 
pine and other singers and players at the opera in great 
style—which reminds me,” added Miss Cavan, “that the 
opera at Prague goes on because it is subventioned by the 


Government, but that is the only musical organization 
which survives, and musically Prague is almost a dead 
city; the same state of things prevails through the 
country 

“We are positively delighted to get back,” said Miss 
Cavan, and Mr. Marak indicated vigorous assent. “We 
look forward to our tour of America, which of course 


spore us well for | was with the Chicago Company under 

Campanini for three years,and Mr. Marak also appeared 
with that organization in the leading tenor roles in ‘Parsi- 
fal,’ ‘Lohengrin’ and ‘Pagliacci.’ To return to the United 
States from Central Europe today is like getting back to 
the paradise which, as I have said, Bohemia once was. 
Both Germany and Austria are struggling bravely and 
almost desperately to recover their old positions in music, 
as well as in everything else tending to the happiness and 
comfort of the people. Artists in those countries do not 
suffer the ‘harsh treatment accorded them in Prague, with 
the result that there are splendid orchestral and other 
concerts, as well as plenty of opera in Berlin and Vienna. 


But conditions are still very severe, and many await the 
approaching winter with dread. Yes, it is a good thing 
to be in America once more.” 


Mr. Marak cordially agreed with his charming wife on 


this point—as he does on most others. 











SUMMY’S CORNER 


Dett’s *“* JUBA DANCE” 
as played by 
Percy Grainger 


with wild lilting rhythms 
of Grainger’s season, and 





becomes a sublimated dance form, 

and abandon It was the “hit” 

his playing has been recorded on 
COLUMBIA RECORD A-6145 
DUO-ART ROLL NO. 6339 


| CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
64 E. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 
Castere Agescy, Roreld Plommer 56 W. 45th St., New York City 

















MUSICAL COURIER 


(1) Villa Breznice, the prop- 

erty of Otokar Marak in 

Czecho-Slovakia, (Insert) 

The tenor listening to some 
of his own records. 









Beddoe Returns from Concert Trip 


Mabel Beddoe has returned from a short but very suc- 
cessful concert tour. She is featuring some new songs by 
American composers, and among them one called “Winter,” 
by Otto Wick, dedicated to Miss Beddoe and sung by her 
at most of her concerts last season. The singer has been 
booked for a concert in Buffalo with the Guido Chorus in 
January, making her second appearance in that city this 
season, 


Graveure Again to Invade Detroit 
Louis Graveure will make his second appearance in seven 
weeks in concert in Detroit on Monday evening, November 
29. Mr .Graveure will open his San Francisco tour in that 
city on January 18, and sings at Stanford University on 
January 20. All told, the month will be taken up with 
about twenty engagements. 


Tom Burke with Chicago Opera 


Tom Burke, the Irish tenor, who made a decided hit at 
Covent Garden a year ago and came here this fall for a 
concert tour, which was canceled soon after it began owing 
to differences between the artist and his management, has 
been engaged for some special performances with the Chi- 
cago Opera Association and will leave New York in a short 
time to join that organization. 


Another Orchestral Date for 
Maier and Pattison 


In addition to the ten orchestral performances already 
scheduled for Guy Maier and Lee Pattison in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, Buffalo, Fall River and Hav- 
erhill, Mass., Daniel Mayer announces that these artists will 
be heard as soloists with the Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra at the Lyric Theater, Baltimore, on November 28. 


Big Enrollment for Bethlehem Conservatory 


The Bethlehem Conservatory of Music, of which David 
Griffith Samuels is director, opened on September 7 with an 
excellent enrollment. This school, which is located at Mar- 
ket and New streets, Bethlehem, Pa., is doing much to fos- 
ter the cause of music in that city, and Director Samuels 
has a right to feel proud of the work accomplished. 
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Harold Land’s Chautauqua Success 
Visiting Chautauqua in August as special soloist for the 
second successive summer (the re-engagement coming be- 
cause of his fine success in 1919) Harold Land became a 
universal favorite, as noted in the appended press excerpt : 


Harold Land, baritone, gave one of the most musical and 
thoroughly artistic recitals of the season in the Amphitheater be- 
fore a crowd of people who desired to show their approval, at 
times, of his singing by applauding the numbers even before they 
were finished. 

It would be unfair to the composers and the singer himself to 
select the most enjoyable number of the afternoon, for the pro- 
gram offered a variety of compositions that included operatic arias, 
mother songs, boy songs, spirituals, and love ballads, all rendered 
with an artistry that displayed the musicianship of the singer to 
the satisfaction of his auditors. 

In his first group Mr. Land's voice seemed peculiarly suited to 
the Burleigh spiritual, ‘‘Deep River.’ e revealed the somber 
pathos of the song with the resonance and richness of a true 
baritone voice, used with splendid judgment. The comical effect 
of spoken words was a part of the other Burleigh spiritual, ‘Hard 
Trials,” a number in which the singer heartily enjoyed himself, 
as did the audience. <A _ soft, gentle berceuse was Strickland’s 
“Pickaninny Sleep Song,” sung with tender sweetness. Its lovely 
beauty stirred the emotions deeply as one pictured the little black 
head nodding off to sleep while the mother hummed. When Mr. 
Land finished his delivery of the famous prologue from ‘‘Pag- 
liacci” he was accorded enthusiastic applause. He delivered it 
with force and unusual dramatic ability. 

The “Song of the Smithy,” by Gqunod, and Margetson's 

“Tommy Lad” received a warm reception, for Mr. Land showed 
the stirring blacksmith working at his forge and the sturdy lad 
looking up at his father and wishing he were as big as he. una’ 
by MeGill was most unusual, containing a weird melodic struc- 
ture, exceptionally beautiful.—The Chautauquan Daily, August 26. 





Mrs. Grainger Gives Tea for London Quartet 

On Saturday, November 8, Mrs. Grainger gave a tea in 
honor of the London String Quartet, at her residence, 680 
Madison avenue. A large number of guests attended, a 
partial list of which is herewith appended: Dr, Arthur 
and Mrs. Mees, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Harris, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Hageman, Mr. Bagby, Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. Carlos Salzedo, Alexander Lambert, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, Mrs. Frederic Shurtleff 
Coolidge, Rebecca Clarke, Mrs. Schurmeier, Theodora 
Schurmeier, Mrs. James Roosevelt, Kendall Mussey, Baron 
and Baroness De Meyer, Emilie Frances Bauer, Marion 
Bauer, Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, Bessie Harlow, Clara Novello 
Davies, Harriette Brower, Mrs. Lancaster Morgan, Mrs 
Ernest Urchs, Nita Urchs, Mrs. Warren Case, Walter 
Kramer, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Rice, Mrs. Root, Miss Root, 
Hazel Hyde, Else Permin, Mr. and Mrs. James Goldmark, 
Mrs. Frank Damrosch, Helen Damrosch, Yvonne De Tré- 
ville, Carolyn Beebe, Mr. and Mrs. Morse, Ralph Leopold, 
Mr. and Mrs, Nelson Illingworth, Godfrey Turner, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry F. Finck, Edith Bennett, Mrs. Duncan 
Dyer, Rubin Goldmark, Miss Brower, Harriette Brower, 
Mrs. W. Delavan Baldwin, Louise Baldwin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Buchanan, Mr. and Mrs. Max Wertheim, Mrs. 
Fritz Kreisler, R. De Warlich, Mr. and Mrs. W. Rogers 
Chapman, Baroness J. Dahlerup, Mr. and Mrs. Herzogg, 
Mrs. H. Krehbiel, Mrs. William Hough, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Brockway, Dorothy Moulton, Mrs. Edward De 
Coppet, Mana-Zucca, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Schmitz, Mrs. 
Frederick Trevor Hill, Millie R. Hambur, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Franko Goldman, Bruno Huhn, Elinor Comstock, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Hamlin, Paul Burlin, the Misses 
Thursby, Mrs. George Lee Bready, Miss Polson, Mary 
Merriefield, Sadie Soldroy and Mrs. Colgate. 


Kerekjarto for Mendelssohn Glee Club 


The young Hungarian violinist, Duci De Kerekjarto, 
whose debut at Carnegie Hall on November 2 2 was one of the 
sensations so far this season, is being rapidly booked to ap- 
pear not only in New York but all over the United States. 
In addition to his second recital at Carnegie Hall on Sat- 
urday, November 20, he has been engaged to appear at, the 
concert of the Mendelssohn Glee Club in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Astor. 





Gruen Re-engaged for Ruffo Tour 
Rudolph Gruen, the pianist-accompanist, has been re- 
engaged for the Titta Ruffo tour. 
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